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TELL-TALE FLAKES? 


ITCHY SCALP? 


UGLY SCALES? 






start NOW with LISTERINE! 
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THE TREATMENT 

MEN ! Douse full strength Listerine on the 
scalp morning and night. 

WOMEN: Part the hair at various places, and 
apply Listerine Antiseptic, 

Always follow with vigorous and persistent 
massage. Listerine is the same antiseptic that has 
been famous for more than 50 years as a gargle 


Take these signs seriously. They may be a 
warning of the infectious type of dandruff, so 
common and frequently so stubborn! Don’t 
delay. Neglect may aggravate the condition 
Arid don’t rely on one application of some make- 
shift, “over-night” reniedy to treat a stubborn 
infection. 

Medical — Not Magical Treatment 

Your common sense tells you that it’s wise to 
treat an infection with an antiseptic which 
attacks large numbers of the germs accompany- 
ing the infection. 

So, be wise . . start right in with Listerine 

Antiseptic and massage. It’s a simple, delight- 
fully easy, medical treatment. 

Listerine gives hair and scalp an antiseptic 
bath, kills millions of germs associated with in- 
fectious dandruff, including PityTOSporum ovale 
—the stubborn “bottle bacillus” which many 
authorities recognize as a causative agent of 
infectious dandruff. 

Those distressing, loosened dandruff flakes 
begin to disappear. Itching and inflammation 
are relieved. Your scalp feels healthier, your 
hair looks cleaner. 

76% Improved in Clinical Tests 

In a series of severe clinical tests, fully 76% 
of the dandruff sufferers who used Listerine 
Antiseptic and massage twice daily showed 
complete disappearance of or marked improve- 
ment in the symptoms within a month ! 

If you have the slightest sign of infectious 
dandruff, don’t wait get after it now with 
Listerine Antiseptic, the tested treatment The 
large economy-size bottle will save you money 

Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louts, Mo. 
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Sensational! 

☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ ☆ 

A FIVE-STAR ISSUE 
NOW ON SALE 
CONTAINING; 

“Secret of the Cardiff Giant” 

A New Mystery Novel by 

THEODORE ROSCOE 


“Murder Trial of the 


romismg 


A Famous Murder Trial 
Analysed by 

HAROLD THORNTON 


Three Startling True Detective 
Stories by 

Malden Grange Bishop 
Paul Allenby 
Harrison Moreland 

Don’t Fail to Get Your 
Copy of the October 
Issue of 

FLYNN’S 

DETECTIVE 


15c 


NOW ON SALE 


15g 


. War days are 




for YOU 




If you like to work with figures and are 
earnestly ambitious, accounting today offers 
you,unparalleled opportunity — ^to serve your 
country and to profit. 

For there just aren’t enough bookkeepers 
and accountants to fill the needs of govern- 
ment and industry. There are thousands of 
new and vacant jobs. These jobs pay well 
and they are open to both men and women. 
Moreover, this need will continue through 
the war and the post-war adjustment period. 

Ask us to prove this — and to show you 
how you can grasp this opportunity quickly. 


Ask 
for this 
frse 

48-page 

booklet 
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LASALLE 

EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

A Correspondence Institution 


Dept. 1058-H 


CHICAGO 


I want to know what opportunity there is for me in 
Accounting now and how I can prepare for it. Send 
me your free booklet and any other pertinent infor- 
mation. 

Name. Age 


Present Position. 


Address. 



FANTASTIC 

A/UfAizfuzA. 

(Combined with Fantastic Novels Magazine) 

Vol. V NOVEMBER, 1942 No. 1 


Complete Book-Length Novel 

The Mouthpiece of Zitu J. U. Giesy 6 

In this new adventure of Jason Croft, the hero of “Palos of the Deg 
Star Pack", he returns once more across the awesome gap of interstellar 
space, to that glittering planet toward which he was first drawn by^his 
twin-soul and mate. ^ ■ 

Equally as popular as its predecessor, this novel will hold your attention- 
to its last word; it is an outstanding masterpiece that belongs in every 
fantastic fan’s collection. 

Fublislted serially in the All-Story Weekly, July 5, 1019 

Serial 

Into the Infinite Part Two Austin Hall 107 

“The greatness of his spirit will never be known, nor his selfishness 
understood. He (The Rebel Soul) bears down on the course of history 
like a flaming thing, absorbs it, twists it out of shape." Is there any 
power on earth that can check his meteoric progress toward des*”'uction 
. anything that can make him turg his magnificent genius to the world’s 
salvation? 

Published in the All-Story Weekly. April 12, 1919 

Short Story 

The Demoiselle DTs Robert W. Chambers 133 

This gem of fantasy is one of a collection of short stories under the title 
of “The King in Yellow’’ which was the cornerstone of the successful 
career of Robert Chambers, the novelist. The book was originally 
published in 1895 and has always been a choice and rare item for 
fantastic story collectors. 

Reprinted by penfiission of the estate of the author 

Feature 

The Readers’ Viewpoint 141 


This magazine is published once a month. 
The December issue' will be on sale Oct. 16. 


Copyright 1942 by The Frank A. Munsey Company. Published monthly. Single copy 25 cents. By the year $2.60 In the United 
States, Its dependencies, and Mexico end Cuba. Other countries. $3.60. Do not send currency unless registered. Bemlttances 
should be made by check, express money order or postal mone.v order. Re-entered as second-class matter April 8, 1942, at 
post office. New York, N. Y., under act of March 3, 1879. The Frank A. Munsey Company, Publisher. 280 Broadway, New 
York. N. Y. . Albert J. Gibney, Associate Publi-sher, George B. Davis. General Manager, Mary Gnaedingcr, Fditor. ' All 
addresses, 280 Broadway, N. Y. C., N. Y. Entire contents protected by copyright; must not be reprinted' without pub- 
lisher’s permission. COD.vrlghted also In Great Britain. Printed In U. S. A. 

Manuscripts submitted to this magazine should be accompanied by sufficient postage for their return. If found unavailable. 
The publishers can accept no responsibility for return of unsolicited manuscripts. 

I - Other RED STAR Magazines - -- ' 

ARGOSY • FLYNN'S DETECTIVE • ALL-STORY LOVE • RAILROAD MAGAZINE 
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Custum Made Tics. Sample TI 0 20c« 

Cross $24 Dot. $ 2.25 

Tailored Ties, \00*7c Wool Intorllninfir, 

Sample 40c Doz. $ 4.20 

SlydC'On Ready Tied Ties, Sample 30c Doz. $ 3.50 

Army Khaki Rcdl-Knot Ties, Sample 30c ....Doz. $ 3.50 

Victory Tics, Sample Tie 20c Doz. $ 2.10 

lluftler Tie A Kerchief Set. Sample Sets $1.35. .. .Doz. Setb S15.00 

Tie A Kerchief Set. Sample Set 40e Doz. ScU $ 4.50 

Send deposit, balance C.O.D. Write for FREli^ wUulosalo oata. 

fcaturlnip complete line of Ties. Beady-Tled Ties, Army Ties, 
Iftlfllcrs. Etc. ami FREE Swatch Book of actual mnlorials. 

PHILIP'S NCCKWCaR, 20 West 22nd St.. Dept. M-13. New York 




BECOME A 

DENTAL REPAIR SPECIALIST 

STUDY AT HOME 


Dental Repair Specialists are needed all over the world for the 
tfuniUon. and forever after. MAKE BIG MONEY AT ALL TIMES 
COMPLETE COURSE THOROrCHLY ILLL^TRATED 
AMI Y cm SEND MONEY ORDER 
VlvL.1 MaTI.ED same DAY. 

HOME STUDY INSTITUTE 236 W. SSth St. (Dept. B-101) N. V. C. 


CASH For your surplus Unused U. S. stamps 

Mail Order Deolora: Collectova: We buy acrumulatlons and but*p1us 
UNU.SED U. S. Postagre stamps at face value for flenoinlnailon.9 

vie to 10c. face value for denominations 2tic tr> Small 

lot.*i MAIL STAMPS REGI.STERED, Money sent by return mall. 

Qarber Service, 72 Fifth Ave., Dept. ISIO, New York City 


(SIDELINE Salesman and Aeents') 

Sell our llluatratcd Comic Booklets, and other novelllrs. Ench hooklet 
alze AV 4 by 2V/t. Ten different Hamolc booklets sent for r.Or or 25 
aaaorted for $1.00. Shipped prep.ild. Wholesale novelty price list 
sent with order only. No C.O.D. orders. Send Cash or Stamps. Print 

same and addrvas. 

NIPSAC SALES CO.. 1 West 13th St., Dept. 1510. New York. N. Y. 


Classified Advertisements 

nie Purpose of this Deportment is to put the reader 
in touch immediately with the newest needfuls for the 
HOME. OFFICE, FARM, or PERSON; to offer, or seek, an 
unusual BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY, or to suggest a service 
that may be performed satisfactorily through corre- 
spondence. It will pay a housewife or business man 
equally well to read these advertisements carefully. 


EDUCATIONAL 


correspondence courses and educational books, slightly 
used. Sold. Renu^d. Excbuneetl. All sulMwX'i. Saiisfiutlon k'uuran- 
teed. Cash paid tor used courses. CnrupleTe details and Itarcain 
calalOR FREL. Write NELSON COMPANY. Dept. K-214. 500 
Sh erman, Chicago. 

Plnuer Print Expert.s earn tiic P.nyl la*Hrn Easily at Home. Low 
Costl "Crime Ronk" Free. Write starinu Dept. 20, 

IX.STITUTE APPLIED .SCIENCE 
i:i2u .Sunn.v.side, Cliictip'o 

~ _ MALE HELT WANTED 

.steady wmtK — Crixib pay 

Reliable nan or women wanti'd tit r.Tll r-u I'armei's. No expiTli’nee 
required. PIP''snnt work. Hnme evi-ry ni-hl Make up to .itI.O.iMi 
in a day. Wnndert'ul new iirnnnsirion. Particulars tree. .Mc.VES.S 
CO. . Dep t. 020. Freeport. Illinni-s. 

NOVELTIES ^ 


AMERICANS: Varied ussortniPt'j iian-iofiv 
Cars-IIomes-Busiiib.'is. sent conu'I<‘te 2~)r. 

FREDERICK GRAY 

Post Office Box ISM 


tticker euibltuia for 


Xdianabolis. Indiana 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP TO $25-135 WEEK 
TRAINED practical NI IISK! Learn .luickiv at home 
Booklet Free. 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF 


NUI^ING, Dept. ^D-9. Chicago 

SONG" POEMS WANTED^^^ 


SONG WIUTERS: SEND CS YOUR oitIGINAL POE.M AT ONW 
LOVE, SACRED. I*ATRI0T1C OR ANY SUBJECT FOR IMifE' 
DIATE CONSIDERATION AND FREE RHYMING DICTIONARY 
RICHARD BROS,, fil WOOD DUILDLNO. CHICAGO. IlAiNOis.' 

CAKI^ DABAAC 'h’ io ntualc. S^ 

wVrIwV r \w KIWU poem lor coneideratlon. Pbonograpblc 
HecomUngs Made. FITE STAB MUSIC MASTERS, 615 Beacon 
Bids., Boeton, Mass. 



Identification Bureaus 
In America! 


Send for complete liat of over 840 Bureaus where 
our graduates have been placed in good position* aa 

FINGER PRINT EXPERTS 

Then write the nearest Bureau and learn what 
our graduates think of usl 

We have space here to list only a FEW 
of Uiese mure than 8IU Institutions, go be 
sure to rend for the complete list I 



State of Michigan 
State of Wash. 
State of Mass. 
State of Illinois 
State o1 t daho 
State of Colorado 
State of Iowa 


State of Utah 
State ol Ohio 
Boston. Masa. 

Now York, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 

St. Paul. Minn. 
Mexico City, Mex. 
Augusta, Ga. 

Seattle. Wash. 
Omaha, Neb. 

Oes Moines, la. 
Montreal Csn. 
Cedar Rapids, la. 
Elgin. III. 

Syracuse. N. Y. 
Tampa. FIa 
L ong Beach. Csl. 
St. Louis. Mo. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Burlinoton, la, 

Erie. Pa. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Detroit. MIeh. 

El Paso. To*. 


Schenectady. N. Y. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Mobile. AIa 
L ittle Rock. Ark. 
Pontiac. Mich. 
Havana, Cuba 
Miami, Flo. 
Birmingham, Als. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Galveston, Tex. 
Houston, Tax. 
Wiitdsor, Ont, 
Pueblo. Colo, 
salt Lake City, Utah 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Sioux City. la. 
Rpchastor, N. Y. 
Cleveland. Ohio 
Spokane, Waah. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Shreveport, La. 
Waltham, Haas. 
Berkeley. Calif. 
Paterson, N. J. 


Want a Regular Monthly Salary? 


Be a Secret Service and identification ExpartI 

Enjov tile thrill of petting your man— with no personal danger— 
FLUS a regular monthly uald salary and the opportunity to share 
In ItewardH. la*aru at home, in .spare time, and at low cost, the 
unluiic aecret of this yoitng. fascinating and fast growing profeB- 
siiiii. We offer >ou the same course of training as we gave tne 
hundreds: of our graduates who now bold splendid positions In 
more th.in .341) institutions. Each of these bureaus has numerons 
preduaies of ours on regular salaries — and new openings develop 
from time to time. 

Wonderful Opportunity tor TRAINED MEN 
In This Young. Fast Growing Profession. 

Manv of the thousands of towns in America are still without 
ideuiilleatiiin hureaus. More bureaus are bound to cornel That 

auells OPPORTUNITY. Rut you must be READY, It's easy to 

m.-iMiT thi.s Dtol'esslon that comhlnca thrills with personal safety, 
A.ND the “ceurity of a stcarly Income. We show you HOW — lust as 
no hate already shown the hundreds who now hold good pay positions. 

F n F P I The Confidentia Reports Operator 

K C II e No. 38 Made to His Chief. 

.lust ritfili eoupoiil Follow this Operator's exciting hunt for a mur- 
(leiotis gang. Also, get free, '"nie Blue Booh of Crime." showing 
the wiitideittil opportunities in the fleid of Finger Prints and Crime 
Di tei ’li'ti. Take your flr.'t .step TODAY' toward a steady Income 
and suecess. Mail coupon NOW) 

INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 1147, Chicago. 

r — 

I INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE | 

I 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 1147, Chicago • 

I Gentlemen: With no obligation, send me Confidential Repoita 1 
I of Operator No. 3.3. also illustrated "Lllue Book of Crime," ■ 

I cotiipiete list of over 840 hvircaus employing your graduatM. " 

I together with your low prices and Ea.sv Terms offer. (Literature I 
f will be sent ONLY to persons stating their age.) J 

j Name J 

I Address [ 
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as LOW as 



byMML \ ^ ytkm 

SEHD NO MONEY! (g 
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Newest Styles! 


TE9TYOUROWN 
SIGHT AT BOUK 
WITH OUR NEW 
PATENTED 
SIGHT TESTERS. 


371X7^ MONEY-BACK GUARANTEEof SATISFACTION 

” '-t* ■ W If yon’re notlOO%tBtiBfied wfthirlaBSU we make we’ll 
f UpP refondeTeryeentyoopaFOe. Rapairsj 4S 
it* TODAY forriItCcatal OKreeientifle test chart' Hr. Sarvicel 

N. & EYE-GLASSES CO., 1557 MihniikM Ave,, Dapt A i so. Chicago. IIL 


SUffR JUJITSU 


GKT TOUCH quack 

Few personal defense and counter-attACk 
, . . no system is more powerful I Almost 
uzibelieTably efficient. You don't need bin 
muscles. Lick brutes twice your size 
with only your bare hands, even if they 
are armed. Get ready now for any 
emergency— protect your loved ones. This 
amazing new self-study course teaches 

g ou double-ciuick. Startling low pnee. 

atisfactlon (ruorantood or your monev back. 
FBUro DETAILS. Write today sure . . 
time le s^rtf Nelson Co.. 600 Sherman, 
D^t. K-5f5. Chicago. 



FREE BOOKS 

WRITE TODAYI 

The 9Wedeiibori[ Foundation publlshee many hooka 
based upon the nrltlngs and teaching of the world 
renowned theologian and scientist. Emanuel 
Swedenborg. A complete list of FREE FCBU- 
CATIONS will be sent upon requeal. 

Simply addrpit; 

SWEDENBORG FOUNDATION, INC. 

Room laas. 51 East42d Strwat, Nww York 


High School Course 


at Home 


Many Finish in 2 Years 


GoaarapldlY as your time and abilities permit. Course 
equivalent to resident school work — prepares you for 
entrance to collm. Standard H. 8. texts supplied^ 

ptploiBa. OMdit for fT 8. anbjecta alPoady com^lotod. Blnal« mb, 
JmW If doalrod. Blab school adocotion is van ImMrtant tv ade 
vaoceniant in boalDoaaaod Indoatry and aodally. Don’t bo haadlh 
appoj’ all roar life. Be a flluh School graduate. Start your 
training now. Free nilletlD on reoneat. No obligation. 

Wkmartein SchaoL H>730 Dnael at SSth. ChteagO 



CARD TRICKS; 


HinaZv >ou( .r.ends .... 
IDENTIFY regular UNMARKED 
Playing Cards from their backs, 

Qet Sample Cards, one each, taken 
from ten different popular decks — Beo, 
Bicycle, etc., showing circles around Key 
Marks, with complete in.structlons. tl.OO. 

THE TELLURIUM CO. 

Box 67B-MC. Wallace, Idaho 


Why. Wear Diamonds? 

When Diamond -Dazzling Blue-White Gen- 
nlne Zircons from the- Mines of far-away 
Mystic Slam are so effective and Inex- 
pentlve. Thrilling beauties that stand 
acid, cut glass and are full of diamond 
FIREt Exoulalte mountlngsl Write for 
FREE Catalogue. Addre.ss: 

NATIONAL ZIRCON CO.. Dept. 31 
Wheeling, W. Va. 



EXPOSING 

U. S. Radio Traitors 

in Berlin 

An authoritative fact 

feature by 

HENRY B. KRANZ 

o ◄> 

LURE OF THE ISLANDS 

A gripping adventure 
novel by 

THEODORE ROSCOE 

◄> o ♦ 

FISHHEAD 

A powerful story by 
IRVIN S. COBB 

Don’t miss these feature 
attractions of the 

October ARGOSY 

Now on sale 15 
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, CAN'T FADE! CAN'T TARNISH! 

GENUINE STERLING SILVER 
J>HOTO RING 
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•pHE peremptory scream of a loco- 
motive 'whistle changed the des- 
tinies of two young Tives. Railroad- 
ing was like that. Once you got it 
in your blood a puff of black plum- 
bago could draw you irresistibly 
away from the world you knew — 
and the arms of the girl you loved. 

If you’ve ever thrilled to the call 
of an engine at night, you’ll under- 
stand 


Snoke Gets in Your Eyes 

A stirring novelette by John Johns 
in the October issue of 

HAILHOAD 

MAGAZINE 

280 Broad'way, N. Y. City 


NOW ON 

SALE 160 paffta 


25c 






Colorinff* 

2Se extra 



Jiiit Mnd your loved one*i 
Dlioio (any alre( and eirina 
for rltif size. return n 

beeudful reproduction In a 
Kemilne Bierling silver rlnc.-' 
J^iaie siyle desired. Photo re* 
ttirned unharmed Pay post* 
man $2.23 plot few centt 
poatage. 


GREATER PHOTO PRODUCTS CO. 
M L TKIMONT AVC..(0[PT.P».H. V. fr 


HAY FEVER 

Gel Proven Symptomatic Relief I 

^1 IKJIC....TIONS! 

Iwl ■ I mask or FILTERS! 

■ W PILLS OR CAPSULES! 


Gel Proven Symptomatic Reiiefl 

^1 IKJIC...TIONS! 

Iwl ■ I mask or FILTERS! 

■ W PILLS OR CAPSULES! 

For prompt results try POLERGEX. It’s easy to use. 
Just two drops in your nostril will do the trick I The 
proven success of POLERGEX in many countries i* 
attested by many thousands of satisfied users. You, 
too, can Ket prompt alleviation from suf- g ^ mm 
fering — OR YOUR MONEY BACK 9 ^ UU 
PROMPTLY I Don’t wait until the last 
minute. Order now I Send $1 check, cash 
or money order. PREPAID 

MARION PHARMACAL CO.. 

1472 Broadway, New 'York, N. Y. 


DO YOUR Gl 

PYORRHEAt TF 

may be indicated. Den1 
recommend PYROZID 
POWDER because it ! 
its worth for home c 
in maintaining mouth 
Send 10c coin for 

So /91amp9 

WEB DISTRIBUTIN 
259 South Street Newa 

JMS BLEED? 

lENCH MOUTBt 

IPYROZIDE 

1 TOOTH POWDER 

6 Months 

Supply— SI.OO 

W" ‘ ^ 1 

^ 1 


Good News for 
Fistula Sufferers 

The McCIeary Clinic, 1031 Elms Blvd., Ex- 
celsior Springs, Mo., is putting out an up-to- 
the-minute 122-page book on Fistula, Piles 
(Hemorrhoids), related ailments and colon dis- 
orders. You can have a copy of this book by 
asking for it on a postcard sent to the above 
address. No charge. It may save you much 
suffering and money. Write today. 







The Mouthpiece 
of Zitu 


By J. U. Ciesy 

CHAPTER I the Insane. He had struck me as being 

in a rather bad way when he was brought 
THE NEW PATIENT in from the capital city farther north. It 

was part of my professional duty to look 

I TOOK my stethoscope and went over out for his physical welfare as well as 

the patient’s chest. I wanted to de- endeavor to set right his distorted brain, 

termine his general condition, since I had one of the nurses remove the 
he was now committed to my care as hospital garment into which he had been 

medical director of the State Hospital for put, and then I set the disk of my in- 


Copyright 1919 by The Frank A. Munaey Company. Thin .'itoiy was published in The .All-Story Weekly, 

aerially, beginning July 5, 1919. 






A Complete Novel 


Sequel to “Palos of the Dog Star Pack'’ 


He willed himself a million miles 
across the interplanetary void^ to 
become master of Palos, remote 
planet of the Dog Star Pack 











strument over the region of his heart. It 
was bad, very bad indeed. The burr and 
whisper of its labored action came 
through his emaciated flesh with sur- 
prising loudness. I frowned and went on 
to the lungs, and found them suffering 
from the effects of that faulty circula- 
tion. 

A dissociation of personality had been 
alleged by the physicians who had sent 
him into my hands. In other words, the 
man was supposed not to know who he 
was — to have lost his true identity, or be 
confused about it in his own mind. But 
the case was not violent, had given no 
indications of any wish to work harm to 
any one about him. Indeed, the entire 
course until now had been of a melan- 
cholic turn. 








^ I ^ ' ' 
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I finished my examination and 
straightened, and met the regard of his 
eyes. They were a very dark brown, and 
they were fixed intently on my face. 
What was more, they gave me one of the 
oddest sensations I had ever had in my 
life. 

I had never seen the man before. Of 
that I was positive. And yet as I met the 
steady glance he held upon me, I felt 
that I knew those eyes — the eyes, mind 
you — or what was behind them — looking 
out as through a window in a darkened 
house. I’m not sure, but I think I caught 
my breath. 

“Send the nurse away, will you. Dr. 
Murray?” 

For the first time during my examina- 
tion the patient spoke, and the sound of 
It was almost like a half-checked laugh. 
It was as though the man felt a perfect- 
ly sane and understanding amusement 
in the situation in which he found him- 
self. 

Then as I hesitated, more in surprise 
than from any other reason, he went on; 
“Oh, I’ll not be violent or try to escape, 
or anything like that. I merely want to 
talk^lo you — yourself.” 

I nodded to the attendant, who left 
the room, and turned back once more to 
encounter those strangely familiar eyes. 

“Don’t you know me^ Dr. Murray?” 
their owner inquired. 

“I never saw you before,” I said, deter- 
mined to meet this phase of the man’s 
condition, whatever it was, in as natural 
a way as I might. “And yet — ” Right 
there I paused. 

“And yet — you aren’t sure about the 
denial even while you make it.” He 
laughed without any sound. Insane in 
a mild way he might be, but he certain- 
ly seemed to know what he was saying 
and to be enjoying the somewhat puz- 
zled expression which I fancy must have 
shown upon my face. “Murray, you’re 
both right and wrong. You’ve never seen 
this body, so far as I know, but I hardly 
think you’ve forgotten Jason Croft.” 

“Croft! Good Heavens!” 

The words dribbled off my lips. I 
gasped. Now I knew what it was about 
those eyes that held me. Croft I had not 
forgotten, but — so far as earth was con- 
cerned — he had died; I had pronounced 
him dead myself; had seen his body 
consigned to the grave. And it had been 
the body of a splendidly proportioned 
man — no such pitiful physical wreck as 
this figure in the bed. 


But it had been Jason Croft who had 
given to me what as nearly amounted to 
a proof of spiritual life apart from the 
mortal body as any man might have — 
who had told me, shortly before his 
death occurred, the most remarkable tale 
my ears had ever heard, a tale incred- 
ible in itself, and yet one which, despite 
all arguments against it, I had always 
felt myself inclined to believe. In addi- 
tion to that, when his story was ended 
he had announced that he was forsaking 
his earthly body for life on another 
planet; had told me that some day I 
would receive a call and find his earthly 
body dead, but that on that other star, 
Palos — a world in the system of Sirius 
the Dog Star — he would be possessed of 
another body and Naia, Princess of 
Aphur, as wife. 

U NBELIEVABLE? Of course it was un- 
believable. And yet Croft’s earth 
body died, just as he said it would And 
if any one could have heard his story as 
I did when he told it, I think the audi- 
tor would have been moved to credence 
just as I was myself. 

Croft was a physician even as I am. 
He was a scientific man. In addition, he 
was a student of what most of us call the 
occult — the science of the mind, the 
spirit, the soul. So much I know, not 
only from his words but material evi- 
dence. His former home had contained 
the greatest private collection of works 
on the subject I have ever seen. Accord- 
ing to his own statements, he had ad- 
vanced so far in his investigations of the 
subject that he could project his own 
astral body anywhere at will. And by 
anywhere, I mean to be understood in 
the literal sense. 

Many men have acquired the ability of 
which he was master, as applying to the 
earthly sphere; Croft, however, had car- 
ried it to its ultimate degree and had 
shaken off or entered the atmospheric 
envelope of our planet at will. In our 
conversation, which ended with his an- 
nouncement that he was going back to 
Palos to wed Naia and live out his life 
in that other world, he had explained 
the whole thing to me — largely as I felt 
at the time and after, because I had 
dabbled in the occult to some extent, and 
he knew I would understand, in part at 
least. 

In making clear his motives he had 
even broached the subject of twin souls 
— the doctrine that each spirit is original- 
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ly dual, but incarnates as two individu- 
als — a male and a female in the flesh. 
He alleged that since a child he had felt 
a vague prompting toward the Dog Star, 
which he could not understand until he 
went there in the astral form, once he 
had gained the power, and found on 
Palos a woman — his true counterpart, his 
twin soul, as he declared his belief. 

But, to accomplish his mating with 
her, Croft declared further that he had 
done a most remarkable thing. Discov- 
ering a man dying from a mental rather 
than a bodily condition on the other star, 
he had waited until his death occurred 
and then appropriated the still physical- 
ly viable body to himself: and he ex- 
plained the thing in a very comprehensi- 
ble manner at the time, describing the 
whole procedure in a scientific way, un- 
til unbelief faltered and one felt that the 
thing had been done. 

Over that body he had acquired as full 
control as he had of his own. He might 
at will throw it into a cataleptic sleep. 
After that he led a sort of double exist- 
ence — sometimes on Palos, sometimes on 
earth — imtil his plans were finally 
shaped. Then, and then only, did he 
finally forsake the mundane life for that 
other and fuller existence which he felt 
the Palosian girl would make complete. 

At the time I had questioned him as 
fully as time and my own knowledge 
would permit, and he had answered in a 
way which not only convinced me, but 
amazed me. 

I had asked him concerning the time 
of his passing from earth to that other 
distant star billions of miles across space, 
in a universe outside our own. And he 
had replied that outside the mental at- 
mosphere of man time did not exist; that 
between the planets was only eternity; 
that one could not use what was non- 
existent; that he could reach Palos in 
the condition toward which he journeyed 
to it as quickly as I could project myself 
there in thought. In similar fashion he 
had been able to meet each of my several 
interrogative points. In the end I had 
been content to merely listen to the as- 
tounding narrative he told. 

That story I had not forgotten any 
more than I had the man himself. But 
that he should have reversed the experi- 
ment which had given him a physical 
life on Palos in order to return to earth 
•was more astounding still. And yet — ^if 
I were to believe the evidences of my 
well-nigh reeling senses— that was exact- 


ly what had occurred; because, no mat- 
ter how beyond all accepted tenets of life 
the thing was, I couldn’t help feeling 
that it was Croft’s spirit looking out at 
me from the new patient’s eyes. 

Then as I stood there, tongue-tied, 
considering those things, he spoke again. 

“Rather fusses you a bit, doesn’t it, 
Murray? Well, never mind. I didn’t ex- 
pect to come back here when I left, but 
needs must, you know, as they say on 
earth. I don’t wonder that it surprises 
you to find me speaking to you with the 
lips of this poor hulk of flesh — not very 
much like the one in which you knew 
me, is it? — but it will suffice, even if it 
has a pair of lungs badly engorged be- 
cause of a very shaky heart. Your labor- 
atory will show the kidneys affected, too. 
Oh, it’s an incipient wreck that I’m hold- 
ing together simply for my use — ^because 
I need it, and because I wanted to get 
down here with you.’’ 

“With — me?” I faltered. Almost as 
surprising as all else was his calm an- 
nouncement that he was here because he 
wanted to see me. 

He smiled slightly. “Yes — you, of 
course. Murray, come down to facts and 
quit speculation. There is nothing sur- 
prising in that. You were the only man 
on earth who knew my story — who had 
the truth — who could understand — and I 
knew you understood a good bit of the 
forces involved — the spiritual forces, that 
is. So, when I needed certain informa- 
tion which I couldn’t gain save in the 
flesh, I knew you were the man to help 
me gain it — the one man to whom I 
could appeal with a chance of success. 
But in order to reach you I had to limit 
my choice of earthly bodies. That’s how 
I came to choose this thing at which 
you’re looking — ” 

“But — but — ” I interrupted. “Good 
Heavens, Croft! I never dreamed of your 
reversing the process. I — ” 

He shook his head. “It's a poor rule 
that won’t work both ways, isn’t it, Mur- 
ray?” he said. 

I nodded. “Yes — of course. And you’ve 
really done it — come back — ^like this?” 

I asked the question as I would have 
asked a similar one of Croft, because now 
I was convinced that I was speaking to 
the man himself — his Intelligence, that 
is. 

And he answered me without the least 
hesitation; “Yes. And it’s your job to 
keep me alive until I can gain what I 
came for— to help me, if you will. Earth 
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possesses knowledge I need on Palos for 
my work — ^you can help me gain It just 
as well here as anywhere else. ‘Stone 
walls do not a prison make,' Murray or 
‘iron bars a cage.’ Man, it’s your co- 
operation for the advancement of a won- 
derful people I’ve come a-seeking. I 
want you to prescribe a certain course 
of study as a part of my treatment and 
discuss the things I’m after with me. 
Do you catch my plan?” 

Oh, yes, I caught it. I began to under- 
stand. Bizarre, wonderful, beyond any- 
thing imaginable as it seemed. I felt that 
I appreciated the whole concept of his 
scheme. And I was flattered — ^I confess 
that I thrilled at his words — that he 
should have come to me for such aid as 
he felt I would give. All at once I had 
the feeling that a wonderful privilege 
was placed in my hands— rthat I was to 
have a part in this remarkable adven- 
ture between two worlds which Croft had 
made his. I made an effort to rally my 
staggering senses, and, as one will at 
such a time, I made a casual rather than 
a pertinent remark: 

‘‘Just how is the Princess Naia?” I 
asked. 

Croft nodded. He seemed to find ac- 
ceptance of my part in my question. 
‘‘The Princess Naia is very much all 
right.” 

And then I remembered what he had 
told me before he went to Palos for what 
I had thought a definite stay. And it 
struck me that it was rather odd to be 
speaking of the Palosian girl as one 
would of a neighbor next door, but I 
amended my reference to her none the 
less: “Or perhaps I should have asked 
for Mrs. Croft — you said that you ex- 
pected to be married immediately upon 
your return to Palos.” 

CHAPTER II 

EXPLANATIONS 

C ROFT frowned. ‘‘What one expects 
and what one meets are not always 
one and the same, friend Murray,” he re- 
joined. ‘‘As a matter of fact, I returned 
to Palos after my conversation with you, 
to encounter a situation of which I had 
never thought.” 

‘‘You mean that it interfered with your 
marriage to the princess?” I exclaimed. 

He made a grimace. ‘‘I mean exactly 
that, both on the part of Naia herself 
and because of something else. You re- 


member Zud, the high priest of Zitra, 
the imperial city of which I told you — 
who sponsored me with Tamhys before 
the Zollarian war. And you recall no 
doubt that I mentioned the fact that I 
left the body of Jasor of Nodhur, which 
I had made my own, in Zud’s apartments 
in the pyramid of Zitra when I came 
back here for the last time, and that 
Naia was quartered during my absence 
in the rooms set apart for the Gayana — 
the Vestals of Ga the Virgin in the pyra- 
mid, too. Murray, when I got back there, 
fully expecting to take things up where 
I had left them, I found that Zud had 
proclaimed me the Mouthpiece of Zitu 
himself.” 

‘‘The Mouthpiece of Zitu!” I drew a 
chair close to the bed and sat down. The 
thing affected me oddly. » 

I cast back in my mind for what Croft 
had told me concerning the religion of 
Tamarizia, which was the nation in 
whose affairs he had taken an active part 
on the distant star. Zitu was God in 
their belief. Ga was the woman — a vir- 
gin. Azil was her son — known as the 
Giver of Life. And if Croft had been 
proclaimed by the high priest of the cen- 
tral state of the empire, the head of the 
clerical college, as the Mouthpiece of Zitu 
I began to sense dimly the position in 
which he must have found himself on 
his return — just what it might have 
meant. 

If Zud had proclaimed Croft anything 
of the sort, it was just about the same 
as naming him the representative of the 
Divinity in the flesh — and from what 
Croft had told me of his claiming while 
in Tamarizia to do all that he did by 
the grace of Zitu — which was, of course, 
no more than the truth in a sense — I 
could see how his very words might have 
laid the foundation for the high priest’s 
act. 

Yet, Croft at our former conversation 
had said that he had induced the Tama- 
rizians to adopt a republican way of gov- 
ernment rather than their system of al- 
lied principalities, and had declared that 
when he went back he expected to be 
elected president. All that flashed 
through my mind, and then, ‘‘Rather 
changed your plans, I suppose,” I said. 

“Changed them?” he returned, with an 
almost whimsical expression. “Murray, 
it almost wrecked them at the start — the 
most important part of them, that is. 
Remember why I did what I did do real- 
ly — that all I had done up until that time 
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was in order to win the woman who 
meant more to me than anything else in 
life — and then picture if you can my 
mental condition when I found myself 
trapped, as it were, by my own acts.” 

"Your own?" I queried. 

He nodded. “Oh, certainly yes — my 
own, of course — my acts and my over- 
thought — ^my failing to take into account 
what a terrible impression I had man- 
aged to make on the high priest. I — 
hang it all, Murray — I knew so entirely 
what I was up to that I didn’t give prop- 
er consideration to the effect of my 
words and acts must have on less well- 
informed minds. I failed to put myself 
in the place of Zud, and Magur, the head 
of the church in Aphur, whom I first en- 
listed in my aid at Himyra, as I told you 
before. 

"You remember the old saying, ‘Whom 
the gods wish to destroy they first make 
mad,’ and one equally as true, that ‘Pride 
goeth before a fall’? Well, my friend, I 
was a bit like that, I think, toward the 
last of the Zollarian war. Things came 
my way too fast. The completeness of 
the Tamarizian victory, and her father’s 
pledge of the girl to me, backed up by 
the sanction of Jadgor, the Aphurian 
king, made me feel altogether secure. 

“It seemed to me that there could be 
no question but I carried the destiny of 
myself and Naia and all Tamarizia in 
my hands. I had only to speak to see 
my commands fulfilled. 

"Honestly, Murray, in those days I 
couldn’t have been more absolute if I had 
been the Mouthpiece of Zitu indeed. Per- 
haps if I’d stayed there and rushed 
things through, everything would have 
been all right. But, as you know, I re- 
turned for a final visit to close up all 
matters pertaining to my earthly life be- 
fore I snapped the astral chord which 
until then had kept my original body 
alive. And there was where I made my 
mistake. 

"As I’ve told you, I left my Palosian 
body in Zud’s quarters, rather magnifi- 
cently placed. Zud saw to that. I sup- 
pose now he was turning the elements 
of what he fancied the truth in his old 
brain. My form was stretched out on a 
golden couch, covered with a sheet of 
orange-colored silk, in the apartment set 
apart for my use. And I’d been plan- 
ning, as you know, many things I wanted 
to do. I’d drawn plans— designs for 
things common enough on earth, but 
never before dreamed of on Palos. And 
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I left the drawing I had made in that 
room in a golden chest. You remember 
I told you gold was as plentiful on Palos 
as iron on earth and used as freely in the 
metal working arts. 

"Night and day a guard was kept in 
the chamber where I lay in what they 
believed was my knowledge-gaining sleep. 
But — the guard was a priest. He would 
do anything Zud said, of course. I never 
thought of that. I was anxious only to 
get back here and close things up and 
return and claim Naia as my wife. 

"So you see I fell into the error of not 
considering old Zud’s thoughts or his in- 
terpretation of my claim that everything 
I did was by Zitu’s grace. Of course that 
was plain enough, however, after I got 
back and found that he had all along 
placed a literal interpretation on my re- 
marks and considered my sleeps as no 
more than a period of spiritual commun- 
ion with Zitu himself. Then it became 
very forcibly clear to me that I should 
have taken Zud more fully into the truth 
of the facts. And because I hadn’t I 
found myself in a most embarrassing 
case. 

“The high priest had got into that 
golden box. He had examined my work- 
ing charts. He had dimly sensed them 
as designs for things I meant to make— 
and his wonder knew no bounds. And 
after that he played the deuce, though I 
am convinced the old man only thought 
he was doing what was absolutely right, 
according to his lights.” 

"And Naia?” I asked. "How did she 
view your elevation to such a lofty 
state?” 

Croft gave me a glance. "I told you 
Zud messed everything up,” he replied. 
"But — it’s a long story. Murray, this 
ramshackle carcass I’ve seized won’t last 
out a great many days. The weakling 
soul who once possessed it broke it down 
by every sort of abuse, including drugs. 
But, I’ve got to learn certain things be- 
fore I abandon its use. 

"Suppose you send me up the latest 
works you have on internal medicine and 
surgery and therapeutics, and drop in to- 
night. If you’re willing to sacrifice a 
few hours’ sleep. I’ll spin you the whole 
yarn.” 

"AH right,” I agreed as I rose. "I don’t 
think I was ever more startled in my life, 
but I’ll send up the books, and I’ll be 
right here after nine myself.” 

"Right,” he accepted. "My physicians 
wouldn’t let me have tobacco, though 
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this body craves it. Bring some cigars 
when you come, and we’ll have a good 
long talk.” 

B efore, however, I enter upon Croft’s 
actual story, I think it better per- 
haps to briefly describe, in some part at 
least, those details of the Palosian world 
with which he had put me in toudh on 
the occasion of our former meeting to 
which I have already referred. 

And toward a fuller understanding of 
that world itself, I think it best to take 
up the geography of that part of Palos 
Croft visited first. Mainly that which has 
to do with the Tamarizian nation — a se- 
ries of allied principalities surrounding 
the shores of a vast inland sea, with the 
exception of a central state — the seat of 
the imperial capital, embracing the island 
of Hiranur, located in the sea itself, and 
the kingdom of Nodhur to the west and 
south. 

From the central sea a narrow strait 
led west toward an outer ocean beyond 
the continent on which the several prin- 
cipalities found place. To the north of 
this strait, known as the Gateway, was 
Cathur, a mountainous country and the 
seat of the national university at its cap- 
ital city Scira. East of Cathur was Maz- 
hur, known at the time of Croft’s ar- 
rival as the Lost State, since in a former 
war it had been wrested from the orig- 
inal Tamarizian group by the Zollarians, 
a hostile nation lying still farther north. 

Croft, by defeating Zollaria, after his 
entertainment of physical life on Palos, 
had brought Mazhur back. In fact, he 
had just completed that bit of work at 
the time of our former conversation, 
thereby raising himself to a very high 
position of influence and power, as I have 
sought to indicate, and winning from 
Naia’s father. Prince Lakkon of Aphur, 
the promise of his daughter’s hand, as 
well as the consent of Jagdor, King of 


Aphur, and Naia’s uncle, that the union 
should take place. 

On Croft’s advent Scythys — a man old 
to dotage — had been king of Cathur, with 
Kyphallos the crown prince, a profligate 
of the worst type, for a son. Yet Jadgor 
of Aphur, scenting a danger unless it 
was checked in advance in Kyphallos’s 
ascent of the Cathurian throne, had 
sought to bind the northern prince to the 
Tamarizian fealty more surely by offer- 
ing him Naia, his sister’s child, to wife. 

Kyphallos had, however, sunk under 
the enchantments of Kalamita, a Zollar- 
ian adventuress of great beauty, until he 
had reached the stage of plotted treason, 
planning to surrender Cathur to Zollaria 
in return for being given the throne of 
Tamarizia with Kalamita at his side. 

To win Naia for himself, and over- 
throw Zollaria’s designs against the 
southern nation had been Croft’s main 
work, toward which he strained every 
nerve. Besides his development of the 
motor on Palos he introduced firearms as 
well, placed them in the hands of the 
Tamarizian soldiery until then armed 
with spears, swords, bows and arrows and 
shields, and defeated the flower of the 
Zollarian hosts on a couple of bloody 
fields. The victory complete and Zollaria 
not only defeated but forced to cede 
Mazhur after a tenure of fifty years, and 
it being the end of the Emperor Tam- 
hys’s reign, he had prevailed upon the 
nation to adopt a democratic form. 

And now a word as to the Tamarizians 
themselves. They were a white and well- 
formed race. In their social structure 
women held an equal place with men. I 
have hinted at their reUgion. They be- 
lieved in the spirit and a future life and 
the resurrection of the dead. In the sci- 
ences and arts they had made consider- 
able progress. 

The clothing of the women consisted 
of a single garment, falling to the knees 


East of Mazhur, and circling the central sea to the east, was Bithur, and Milidhur 
joined Bithur on the south. West of Milidhur was Aphur, completing the circle about the 
sea and terminating at the Gateway on the south. Nodhur lay south of Aphur, gaining an 
outlet to the central sea by means of the River Na. This river had carried commercial craft 
driven by sail and oar until Croft revolutionized transportation with alcohol-driven motors. 

North of Tamarizia lay Zollaria, inhabited by a far more warlike race of whites. Its 
government was a despotism organized on militaristic lines. Controlling the gateway to 
the west, Tamarizia had remained the master, even after the fall of Mazhur, still collecting 
toll from the Zollarian craft on her rivers, despite the foothold gained by her foeman on 
the northern coast. 

East of Zollaria and Tamarizia in the hinterland of the continent lay Mazzer, popu- 
lated by an aboriginal people of a complexion distinctly blue. Due to an ancient conquest 
many of these people were now constituted as a working caste in Tamarizia. 

Each of these states was governed by an hereditary king. 




or Just below them, cinctured about the 
body, caught over one shoulder by a 
metal or jeweled boss, and leaving the 
other shoulder and arm exposed. To 
this was added sandals of leather, metal, 
or wood, held to the foot by a toe-and- 
instep band and lacings running well up 
the calves. Men of wealth and caste and 
soldiers and nobles, instead of these san- 
dals, generally wore metal casings, which 
amounted to a sandal and leg piece joint- 
ed to allow the ankle full play and 
reaching nearly to the knees. 


Naia lifted the cluster of blossoms and threw it 
against Croft's breast in what seemed to be a 
gesture of supreme contempt 


owner were rich. The highways along 
which the sarpelca caravans and the 
gnuppa-drawn carriages and chariots 
passed were models of engineering. 

[The gnuppa is a creature seemingly 
half deer and half horse. The sarpelca 
is not unlike some weird Silurian lizard, 
twice the size of an elephant, with a 
pointed tail, a scale-armored back, a long 
neck somewhat resembling that of a 
camel, and the head of a marine serpent 
having a series of fleshy tentacles about 
the mouth. They are driven by reins af- 
fixed to these latter appendages, and 
stream across the Palosian deserts bear- 
ing merchandise upon their enormous 
backs.] 
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All these things I knew from Croft’s 
previous talks. He had told me he could 
go to Palos as quickly as I could think 
of it myself, and here I was anticipating 
a resumption that night of his story con- 
^rning beings I had never seen, with 
an eagerness amounting to impatience 
of the dragging hours. 

Here was 1 thinking of Naia — the gold- 
en-haired, purple-eyed beauty of Aphur; 
of Lakkon, her father; of Jadgor, her 
uncle; of Robur, her cousin, the Aphur- 
ian crown prince and Croft’s loyal co- 
worker and friend; of the sweet and ma- 
tronly Gaya, his wife; of Magur, Zud’s 
deputy in Himyra; of Zud himself and 
others, as one thinks of people well 
known — actually visualizing them before 
my mental eye according to Croft’s de- 
scription — portraying their thoughts and 
acts and feelings to myself, as I might 
with any man or woman on earth. 

And to me in that moment Naia — glor- 
ious in her purity and youth, waiting for 
her mate in the quarters of Ga — the vir- 
gin — where burned the never-dying fires 
of life, on the altar before Ga’s feet — was 
far more clear in her seeming than a 
million mundane women,, despite the bil- 
lions of miles between her and my pres- 
ent physical estate. 

Billions of miles. My mind bridged it 
in thought. 

And Croft had bridged it in spirit at 
first, until at last he had learned how to 
cross the bridge and gain a life in the 
flesh — because the lure of the woman 
had nerved him to that test. The thing 
thrilled me, fired every element within 
me capable of responding to the stimu- 
lus of romance. Sane or insane, true or 
untrue, I wanted to hear the rest of the 
story. 

Only remember — that if it wasn’t 
Croft, his spirit — ^indwelling in the new 
patient’s miserable wreck of a body — how 
would he have known the elements of 
the former story he had already men- 
tioned — been able to pick it up where he 
left it off, and preface what he had prom- 
ised to tell me, with his account of the 
actions of the Tamar izian high priest? 
That argument alone seemed enough to 
remove the last shreds of unbelief. Con- 
sequently I felt that when I entered my 
patient's room that evening, it would be 
to hear not so much a story as a narra- 
tive of life. 

And at that I was to be amazed by 
what had happened to Jason Croft. 


CHAPTER III 

HARNESSED TO HEAVEN 

M EANWHILE I sent him the books he 
had said he wanted, together with 
a box of good cigars. And along about 
eight forty-five, when I had finished my 
evening round of patients, I went up my- 
self. 

I lighted up a cigar and took 'a chair, 
tacitly preparing for a stay of some con- 
siderable time, and then as Croft con- 
tinued to smoke in an almost meditative 
silence, I opened the matter myself: 

“Even supposing that Zud did get at 
your plans, I hardly see why he should 
have taken the step he did before your 
return." 

Croft nodded. “It wasn’t only the 
plans,” he said. “You must recall Abbu, 
the priest of the pyramid at Scira — the 
one who was present when I entered 
Jasor’s body and made it my own — who 
administered the last rites of his church 
to the dying Jasor, and with whom I 
talked after I had succeeded in compell- 
ing the Nodhurian’s form to obey my 
will. 

“I told you that to Abbu I had ac- 
knowledged that my spirit was not Ja- 
sor’s, but that what I was about to do 
was for Tamarizia’s good, thereby en- 
listing his aid in my undertakings — also 
how he acted as an instrument in saving 
Naia from becoming a victim of the plan 
Cathur’s crown prince and his Zollarian 
coplotters had so cunningly laid. 

“At the time I swore him to secrecy, of 
course, and I honestly believe that up 
until the time I left Jasor’s body for the 
purpose of making a final trip to earth, 
he was the only man who knew that the 
spirit within it was not the same as the 
one it had held at birth. “But” — a smile 
flicked across his lips — "just as on my 
first excursion to Palos I made an error 
and nearly precipitated myself into the 
fiery heart of Sirius, so I seem to have 
overlooked the human equation which 
holds on Palos no less than earth — and I 
overlooked also the fact that Zud was 
the high priest. 

“Abbu, after the war with Zollaria, had 
been brought to Zitra and raised to a 
higher rank, because of his part in first 
assisting me. Naturally Zud was ac- 
quainted with all such facts, and one can 
hardly blame him for wanting to know 
more in view of what I can well under- 
stand were the tremendous changes I 
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had brought about in Tamarizia’s affairs. 

“To me motors and firearms were 
nothing save things of every-day experi- 
ence, and what I had made on Palos 
seemed but as crude devices at the best. 
But to Zud and all others they appeared 
little short of the miraculous, upsetting 
all former conceptions of their lives. 
Take that into consideration and then 
picture the impression on his mind likely 
to be made by the fact that by my own 
admission I was not the same Jasor of 
Nodhur who, according to the physician 
attending him in Scira, had there died.” 

I began to understand what must have 
happened. 

“He pumped Abbu?” I exclaimed. 

“Exactly.” Croft smiled dryly again. 
“He absolved him from his oath and 
learned all the facts with which Abbu 
was acquainted. You can easily under- 
stand the rest. Jasor of Nodhur dies. 
His body comes back to life. Its lips 
speak to Abbu, the priest. He hears that 
a new spirit inhabits Jasor’s body. Im- 
mediately after strange things— but 
things aimed wholly for Tamarizia’s good 
— begin to happen. 

“Shall the dead live again, save by di- 
vine intervention? Shall undreamed of 
things appear save by Zitu’s grace? And 
if in addition the revivified body shall 
fall into strange sleeps at times amd upon 
waking seem possessed of a supernatural 
knowledge, what more natural to the 
priest — unendowed with a full under- 
standing of what was taking place, un- 
aware that the things that excited his 
unlimited amazement were but copies of 
things existing on another planet — than 
to consider that those things he wit- 
nessed were the result of divine ordina- 
tion and to regard the individual who 
brought them about as the mouthpiece 
of his god in the flesh? Oh, frankly, 
Murray, I don’t blame that puzzled old 
man in the least. As a matter of fact, I 
blame myself for not having foreseen the 
effect of all that had happened on his 
brain.” 

Croft put out a hand and selected a 
fresh cigar. He set it alight and got it 
to going nicely while, as it seemed to me, 
he marshaled his thoughts. And then — 
all at once he began speaking again, and 
this is the story he told. 

T he Palosian day — or “sun” — ^is twen- 
ty-seven hours long. Dawn was on 
the verge of breaking when Croft, having 
severed the astral link with his earthly 
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body, opened Jasor of Nodhur's physical 
eyes in the room of the Zitran pyramid. 
And because now he had taken the last 
step which so nearly as possible must 
make him a Palosian indeed, and noth- 
ing held him longer on any other sphere, 
he opened his eyes in a flash. 

One moment the body he had taken 
when Jasor laid it down was stretched 
an inanimate object on the golden couch 
beneath its smooth coverlet of orange 
silk. The next moment it was the living, 
breathing figure of a perfectly propor- 
tioned man, blinking its newly opened 
eyes. 

A slightly unsteady radiance of a yrf- 
low color filled the room. It came from 
the blazing wicks in oil-filled sconces 
fixed about the walls, as Croft knew. He 
lay and sensed it briefly, while the tide 
of awakening life flowed in a tingling 
stream through his powerful body and 
limbs. And then he turned his head. 

His glance fell upon one of the lay 
brothers of the priesthood, clad in a 
brown robe, from which peeped his toe- 
splayed, naked feet. He sat on a stool of 
molded copper, with down bent head. 
He appeared to be asleep. But suddenly 
as though aroused by Croft’s slight 
movement, he jerked to attention and 
encountered the sleeper’s eyes. Instant- 
ly he sprang erect, approaching with a 
soft, quick shufQe and pausing by the 
golden bed. 

“My lord — my lord!” he stammered in 
little more than a husky whisper, and 
sank upon his knees. His back bent, his 
head inclined until its face was hidden. 
His arms rose, and as Croft watched he 
made the sign of the Tamarizian priest- 
hood — a horizontal cross. 

Croft lifted himself to a sitting posture 
on the couch, shoving the coverings back 
until his shoulders and torso gleamed 
white with a ripple of muscles beneath 
the yellow light. Frankly he was per- 
plexed. Knighthood he had gained. He 
was a HupoT or Prince of Aphur by Jad- 
gor’s accolade. It was well enough for 
the brother to call him “lord.” He was 
a powerful man in aU the nation, but — 
never had he before encountered the 
bent knee of a priest — and since the 
guardian of his chamber must have 
known what to expect, he hardly 
thought the man’s act attributable to 
fright. 

“Come! Whats’ the meaning of this?” 
he demanded. “Since you were placed to 
attend my awaking, why do you kneel?” 
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The man lifted his face — it was white 
— even beyond the priestly pallor — and 
his eyes were wide. 

"Because,” he said slowly, in almost 
timorous fashion, “all men bend the knee 
to the Mouthpiece of Zitu — even Zud 
himself.” 

The whole thing burst on Croft just 
like that, without warning, without any 
premonitory sign to prepare him for his 
changed estate. , And then, with a wildly 
whirling brain as he realized the far- 
reaching consequences hinted at by the 
priest’s announcement, he found him- 
self forced to accept the conclusion that 
the Mouthpiece of Zitu could be none 
other than himself. At first the thought 
startled him, disturbed him, appalled, 
and in swift succession it excited an al- 
most resentful rage. 

Those things were instinctive wholly, 
then as the brain, once more in the grasp 
of his will, began to functionate more 
fully, he decided that something unfore- 
seen must have transpired while he lay 
here entranced, and resolved in a flash 
that the first step essential to a fuller 
.information lay in an interview with Zud 
at once. 

“Get up,” he said to the priest. 

“Yes, lord.” 

The brother rose. 

“Give me my garments.” Croft kicked 
the silken sheet completely off and stood 
upon his feet. 

“At once.” The brother shuffled toward 
a chest in a corner of the apartment, 
lifted the lid and produced a robe. Blue 
it was — the color of the highest order of 
the priesthood — embroidered on the 
breast in stones like drops of transpar- 
ent gold. The brother brought it back, 
outspread across his forearms, and Croft 
caught sight of the design — the wings of 
Azil, flaring out from the stem of a cross, 
looped in its upper segment — the cross 
ansata — the Palosian symbol of immortal 
life. Then as the brother once more 
sank to his knees, holding the garment 
toward him, he controlled his surprise 
and asked a question: 

“What is the meaning of this?” 

When he had called for his garments 
he had expected his leg casings of gold, 
gem studded, his shirt of soft fiber, and 
his metal cuirass whereon blazed Aphru’s 
sign of the sun, his sword with its jewel- 
incrusted hilt and belt, and his helmet 
with its orange plumes. 

But the kneeling brother answered: 
“It is as Zud hath decreed." 


Z UD — Zud — Zud. It seemed to Croft 
that Zud had, all unknown to him, 
been taking a very large part in his af- 
fairs. For an instant he had the dis- 
tinct sensation of having in some way, 
he hardly knew how, been trapped. But 
it only hardened his determination to 
see the high priest at once and learn 
what had been going on in Zitra during 
the past two weeks. He took the robe 
from the brother’s extended arms and 
slipped it on, fastening the shoulder boss, 
and seated himself while his companion 
laced a pair of blue-and-gold leather san- 
dals on his feet. 

“Go now,” he directed, once the latter 
task was completed. “Say to Zud that 
with him I would have speech.” 

“I go. It was ordered that I report thy 
awakening, O Mouth — " the priest be-r 
gan as he backed toward the door. 

Croft cut him short almost sharply. 
He lifted an arm in a sudden pointing 
gesture: “Go!” 

The Mouthpiece of Zitu! He sat al- 
most tensely on the edge of the couch. 
What in the name of Zitu did the broth- 
er mean, and what had Zud been up to? 
Why was he tricked out in this priestly 
robe with the wings of the Angel of Life, 
the loop of the Cross of Life on his 
breast? And what would be the effect 
of the thing on all he had planned him- 
self? 

Naia! The thought stabbed him like 
a knife. He lifted his eyes toward the 
ceiling of the room. Up there — ^high 
above him — in the quarters of the Gajra- 
na, the vestals — where burned in the 
shrine of Ga the never-dsring fire of life 
— up there she was waiting for him to 
come back — waiting to become his bride 
— his mate — ^his complement and coun- 
terpart — for the fulfilment of their mu- 
tual love — that love which, like a lode- 
stone, had drawn him here in the first 
place — to win which he had done .all 
else. 

What would be the effect of whatever 
it was Zud had done in his absence, on 
the maid herself? 

It behooved him to master his startled 
nerves and get himself into a proper 
mind to dominate the coming interview 
with Zud. By deliberate effort, then, he 
forced himself back to a state of mental 
control. He decided to watch the high 
priest closely and learn, if he might, 
whether the man were sincere in the 
motives for his action or had been ac- 
tuated thereto by personal or political 
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desires. He relaxed the tension of his 
body and waited for Zud to appear, as 
he presently did. 

He came in, an old man with graying 
hair, clad in an azure blue robe with the 
cross ansata embroidered in flame-col- 
ored jewels upon the breast. He ad- 
vanced directly toward Croft as the lat- 
ter rose, and some three paces before him 
sank slowly to his knees. 

“Thou hast called, and thy servant ap- 
pears, O Mouthpiece of Zitu,” he said 
slowly in a tone of what might be rever- 
ence. “Long were we in recognizing the 
truth, yet was the fault not entirely our 
own, since only to Abbu of Scira had you 
voiced it, and not since Azil himself de- 
scended to teach the sons of mortals has 
such a thing occurred, nor in Zitu’s wis- 
dom was thy coming revealed." 

In a flash Croft began to understand. 
The mention of Abbu’s name was enough 
to give him the clue. He recalled his 
first conversation on Palos with the 
Cathurian priest, and the tangle began 
to clear. 

“Thou thinkest me the Mouthpiece of 
Zitu, then, indeed?" he questioned the 
high priest, and watched him closely. 

“Aye, by Zitu! the one source of life 
and knowledge,” Zud replied. “Did not 
Abbu state that you told him thy spirit 
was not that of Jasor of Nodhur, who 
was dead, yet whose body having died, 
became once more 'alive, and hast thou 
not said that all you did was by Zitu’s 
grace? Didst not tell me that those 
things you commanded to be made for 
Tamarizia’s good /were shown to you in 
your sleeps? Canst the spirit of a mortal 
enter and leave the body at will — the 
spirit of one such as Jasor was — and”— 
seemingly Zud was forgetful of all discre- 
tion in this meeting — “have I not seen 
the paintings of the things you plan yet 
to bring to Tamarizia in yonder casket?” 
He turned his eyes toward the golden 
box where Croft had left his designs. 

Croft considered swiftly. Sincerity 
rang in the man’s tones, and more and 
more, as he ran on, Croft understood. 
He decided quickly on another test. Zud 
had raised his eyes as he finished his 
answer, and Croft looked steadily into 
his face. 

“You opened the casket?” he demand- 
ed in a louder, an accusatory voice. “You 
dared much, priest of Zitu. What things 
are to be will be in the time of Zitu’s 
choosing. It is a brave man dares to 
Isnow all things in advance." 


Zud’s expression changed. Before It 
had been one of an almost wide-eyed 
respect. Now it became an ashen thing 
of horror, of unmistakable dismay. “My 
lord — my lord,” he faltered, “I but sought 
to learn the truth. I swear by Zitu that 
my heart was clean in what I have done 
and — said.” 

There was an odd break in his utter- 
ance just before the final word. It was 
as though the man were appalled at the 
palpable displeasure of the one before 
whom he knelt, yet, despite of any con- 
sequences to himself, were determined to 
confess. 

And Croft noted his manner of speak- 
ing, and caught up that last word; “Said? 
You have said what, Zud?” 

“That thou wert the Mouthpiece of 
Zitu — sent into the flesh for TamarMa's 
good.” 

“To whom have these things been spo- 
ken?” Croft queried with a caught-in 
breath, sensing the calamity which had 
overtaken his own plans as great as It 
possibly could be, if things were as they 
now appeared. 

“To all Tamarizia have I, as Hi gh 
priest, proclaimed it,” said Zud. "Zitra 
but waits your awakening, that it may 
behold and proclaim you in the body you 
have chosen as your servant, and give 
ear to your words.” 

CHAPTER IV 

MAN OR MOtTTH? 

T he thing was cut and dried. Even a 
public appearance was, ii would 
seem, arranged. The church of the na- 
tion had given him forth as a spirit di- 
vinely sent as a teacher, gaining physical 
expression through the body of Jasor of 
Nodhur. And — what was Croft to do? 
To disclaim — to compel Zud to retract— 
would strike, as he knew, not only at his 
own powers of future accomplishment, 
discredit him as it were, but would aim 
a blow at the very foundation of the so- 
cial structure, if Zud were shown to have 
made so terrible an error as he had. 
And yet — and yet — to accept— to go on 
— to pose as what he was not. The 
thought was distasteful, and worse, since 
to go on might mean the loss of Naia, 
as well as that position he had expected 
to hold in the newly organized republic 
of Tamarizian states. 

For the political end of the matter he 
cared very little to tell the truth, hut 
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even the thought of Naia sent a quiver 
throughout his body — caused a sudden 
dizzy whirling of his brain. Once more 
he felt bafSed. trapped, enraged. And so 
far as any escape from the situation he 
confronted was concerned, he could see 
no possible way out. For a moment a 
wild impulse to seize the kneeling man 
at his feet, lift him up and shake him, 
hurl against him a scorching torrent of 
passion-urged words for his curious med- 
dling, assailed him. But he choked it 
and stood as one who considers, and 
when he spoke his words were once more 
calm: 

“Enough. What things Zitu wills, those 
things shall be done. Yet have I a body, 
as thou seest, that has lain unnournished 
full long. Rise, Zud of Zltra. Command 
me food. I would eat while we talk.” 

“Even now it waits.” Zud rose and 
went backward toward the door. He set 
it open. As Croft seated himself once 
more on his couch there filed in a group 
of brothers, the foremost bearing a short- 
legged table of molded copper, the others 
dishes and flagons in their hands. 

The dishes were of gold and silver. 
There were goblets of glass which the 
Tamarizians made of magnificent qual- 
ity and design. One of the latter was 
placed before Croft and filled with a 
mild and blood-red wine. Their service 
ended the lay brothers bent in genu- 
flexion and retired. Zud remained 
standing in watchful silence until Croft 
bade him be seated, when he drew up a 
stool and sat down. 

While he ate Croft plunged into a se- 
ries of questions concerning affairs in the 
Tamarizian states. 

“The reign of Tamhys will terminate 
in fourteen suns (days) ?” 

“Aye.” 

“Thereafter we shall adopt the new 
government as it was decided, the elec- 
tions being held as in the choice of the 
former assemblies in each kingdom — 
each decktaron to elect a representative, 
by whose vote shall be the choice of 
president?” 

“Aye.” Zud inclined his head. “So has 
it been proclaimed.” 

“What candidates have been selected?” 

“Jadgor of Aphur, and Tammon, Tam- 
hys’s son.” 

Croft considered the names as he 
sipped his wine. Jadgor, he knew, had, 
before the Zollarian war, had an eye on 
the Zitran throne — had hoped, to mount 
It, and strengthen the entire nation by 
a change of that policy of pacifism 


which, by its continuation for something 
like fifty years, made Tamarizia weak, 
despite the wonderful resources in 
wealth and men which were hers — which 
would seemingly have led to her over- 
throw through Zollaria’s arms and 
Cathur’s defection, had not Croft ap- 
peared. 

So it was not at all surprising, in view 
of his popularity not only in Aphur, but 
in Nodhur and Milidhur as well, and be- 
cause of his prominent part in the war, 
that he should have been chosen as a 
candidate for the nation’s first president. 
Nor for that matter was it to be ques- 
tioned that the retiring occupant of the 
throne should have put up his eldest son. 
Of course, Croft had expected to enter 
the field himself, but now he brushed 
the point aside. 

“It is well,” he gave his decision and 
set down his glass. “And the governors 
of the states?” 

Zud mentioned a list of names cover- 
ing each former kingdom. “In Aphur 
Robur, Jadgor’s son alone. There is no 
other, because of his part with you in all 
that has been done. In Cathur, Mutlos, 
a man of the people, and Koryphon, 
Scythys’s second son, who ascended the 
throne, as you know, after Kyphallos fled 
and destroyed himself in Berla before 
Kalamita’s eyes. As your directions were 
understood before the time of youii re- 
cent sleeping, in Hiratnur the president 
controls also the state affairs.” 

“Aye,” Croft agreed. His heart had 
warmed at the announcement that Robur 
stood for election in Aphur alone. Of 
all its people he had known, save Naia 
only, he had come to love Robur best, 
had found him a true friend, a man of 
broad and intelligent mind, under each 
and every test. By Jadgor’s own edict 
Robur had been his main assistant and 
lieutenant in all that he had done. He 
felt very much toward him as he might 
toward a younger brother. He had even 
discussed those periods \.'hen his body 
lay unconscious with the Aphurian 
crown prince in so far as he could, and 
there had been a time when the only 
confidante of his love for Naia had been 
Gaya, Robur’s wife. Suddenly he felt 
that in these two he might find once 
more true friends and allies in the situ- 
ation in which he found himself. 

“And where is Robur?” he asked. 

“In Zitra, lord. He and Lakkon and 
Jadgor desire speech with thee so soon 
as thou Shalt have waked.” 
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A QUIVER of comprehension stirred in 
Croft's breast. The desire of Lakkon 
and Jadgor for an interview with him- 
self he could understand. The former it 
was who had pledged his daughter to the 
Hupor Jasor, as he was then known, as 
wife. And Jadgor had approved of the 
pact. It was but natural that now they 
should wish some explanation at least, 
some understanding as to the girl’s posi- 
tion, in view of Zud’s most extraordinary 
proclamation. He threw up his head and 
stared the high priest in the eyes, and 
found them a trifle uncertain, his whole 
expression more or less puzzled, even 
somewhat abashed. 

“What troubles you, Zud?’ he inquired 
with the feeling that the man knew what 
it was really that Lakkon and Jadgor de- 
sired. 

And for a moment Zud made no an- 
swer; for a moment he seemed to study 
Croft’s face before he began in apolo- 
getic fashion: “What I have done I have 
done for the best, as I now call Zitu to 
witness; yet are there some things I do 
not understand.’’ 

“You refer to the maiden Naia, who 
by your permission was taken into the 
quarters of the Gayana?’’ An opening— 
an advantage appeared to Croft’s mind in 
a flash. 

And plainly his question disturbed Zud 
more than a little. 

“Aye," he said scarcely above a whis- 
per at length and inclined his head. 

“To whom ere I slept, by consent of 
her father and Jadgor, I <vas pledged'/" 
“Aye, lord. Jadgor and Lakkon alsf 
ask themselves — ’’ 

“Why the Mouthpiece of Zitu should 
seek a union in the flesh?” 

Zud clasped his hands before him. He 
sat with eyes downcast. By an effort, at 
length he once more lifted his face. 
“Thou hast spoken, lord," he said. 

Croft held him with a level regard. 
“And what says Zud, the high priest?” 

“That the ways of Zitu are beyond 
mortal understanding,” Zud responded 
slowly. 

“Yes,” Croft took him up sharply. “Zud, 
the high priest, endeavored to under- 
stand — toward which end, though Abbu 
of Scira had sworn by Zitu to keep silent, 
he induced him to talk.” 

“I — I — lord, I absolved him of the oath 
of silence,” Zud faltered, and began a 
nervous twisting of his interlacing fin- 
gers. 

“And since when may even the high 
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priest rescind that which Zitu has re- 
corded?” 

A tremor shook the priest. A twiteb- 
ing seized his face. He shrank back 
sat staring, staring at the strange indi- 
vidual before him, with whose affairs he 
had dared to interfere, who now ar-. 
raigned him with a face and manna 
gone well-nigh impersonally cold. One 
could no longer doubt that he had been 
sincere in what he had done, at leasts 
what he had proclaimed of Croft, he him- 
self believed. Of so much Croft felt coo* 
vinced as he once more spoke: 

“High priest of Zitu, in what wads 
was your proclamation to Tamarizla con- , 
cerning him until now known as the 
Hupor Jasor made?” 

Z UD wet his lips and made answer. 

was said that Zitu had sent us a 
teacher — one who should reveal to allv 
men his will, through whom he revealed 
his pleasure — one who was his mouth- 
piece indeed.” 

"And this you believed?” 

“Aye, lord.” Zud moved. He left the 
stool on' which he was sitting. He would 
have knelt had not Croft stayed him: 
“Hilka! Hold!” 

“Aye, lord.” Zud stood erect. His 
knees seemed knocking together, and he 
swayed. Something like pity stirred 
Croft’s breast. The man was over- 
wrought, keyed to a vast tension, trou- 
bled in his mind, well-nigh dismayed. 
His confidence, born of years of un- 
questioned authority, was shaken; he 
appeared beaten down and crushed. And 
Croft was minded to maintain his ad- 
vantage toward his individual ends. He 
spoke again: “Think you that as Zita’s 
Mouthpiece I shall find it easy to take 
my place as heretofore in the Hlmyra or 
Ladhra shops, where the instruments de- 
signed for Tamarizia’s use shall be 
brought forth? Do men work best with 
one such as you would name ihe, or with 
another man, O Zud?” 

“Lord, lord!” Zud bowed his head. 

“Or think you that were I the moutii- 
piece of Zitu, I would have pledged my. 
self to this maid save by his will? Yet 
today even Zud bends the knee in my 
presence since his proclamation. Is thiif 
thing known to the Gayana as well as to 
the priests?” 

“Yes, it is known,” Zud told him slowly. 
“The maid is still there?” 

“Yes.” 

“She has heard the truth?" 
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"Yes.” Zud flung up his head. Croft’s 
last word seemed to give him courage. 
“She knows — the truth,” he said. “She 
requested an audience after she had 
heard, and I went to her. I told her 
those things Abbu said.” 

“That my spirit was not Jasor’s?” The 
words burst from Croft’s lips in an in- 
stinctive exclamation. For an instant he 
felt his control once more slipping. Naia 
knew — that the body of the man to whom 
ahe was promised was the body of one 
who had died — that its life was due not 
to the presence of Jasor’s spirit, but an- 
other. Zud had told her. He had told 
her the truth. Croft had meant to tell 
her before the marriage in so different 
a way from that in which the high priest 
must have explained. And — what must 
have been the effect of such an an- 
nouncement upon her — what must she, 
could she think? 

“Yes.” Zud’s answer but served to ac- 
centuate and confirm the dilemma his 
meddling had produced. 

“And what said she?” Croft forced 
himself to ask. 

“She is a maiden of spirit,” said Zud 
In the tone of one who palliates an of- 
fense. “She is unused to restraint. She 
refused to give credence to Abbu’s story 
or accept its truth save from your own 
lips.” 

Croft thrilled. Here was fidelity and 
trust — the absolute confidence which 
should exist between true mates. If Naia 
of Aphur had dared to refuse acceptance 
to the words of the high priest, she 
would dare much. Things might not 
turn out so badly as he had feared. 
There would seem to be time still for the 
true explanation he had meant to make 
to the girl herself. The purpose fired 
hitn to immediate determination. 

“She remains with the Gay ana?” 

"Aye — ^until such time as you awaken.” 

“I will see her. Send one to guide me 
to her at once.” 

“Lord!” Zud’s tone was aghast. 

“Stop!” Croft cut short his incipient 
protest. “Would question my demands?” 

“But the Guyana — ” Zud began a fal- 
tering explanation. 

His companion took a single step 
toward him. His jaw thrust out in an al- 
most menacing manner, indicative of a 
will to brook no opposition: “May be 
entered by him who wears the wings of 
the Angel of Life as well as the high 
priest.” 

For a long, breathless instant the 


glances of the two men met and crossed, 
engaging the one with the other. And 
then Zud was beaten down. He yielded. 

“Permit that I show you,” he said, and 
led the way. 

CHAPTER V 

BEHIND THE SILVER DOOR 

T hey passed from the room and along 
a corridor in which the oil sconces 
had now been extinguished, faintly il- 
luminated by the light of the new day. 
Before a massive door Zud paused and 
set his hand to a slender cord. His ac- 
tion was followed by the mufiSed clanging 
of a brazen gong. He slid the door open 
and revealed the shadow-wrapped throat 
of a shaft, up which a platform present- 
ly trembled into view. It was a primi- 
tive form of elevator operated, as Croft 
knew, by a Mazzerian crew in the foun- 
dations of the pyramid itself, lifting and 
lowering it on signal, by winding its cable 
on and off a revolving drum. 

With Zud, he stepped aboard. The 
platform mounted slowly up the shaft. 
The high priest, with a hand on an in- 
ner cord, observed its progress, and pres- 
ently once more the gong far below 
clanged out. The platform stopped. 

They stepped into a very short corridor 
between masonry walls of a cut and pol- 
ished stone not unlike marble, save that 
it held a strange, translucent quality in 
its substance and was wholly white. The 
main staircase of the pyramid mounted 
before them and ran on toward the top, 
with its crowning Temple of Zitu, and 
just beyond it, at the far end of the 
corridor, was a door. Silver it was, the 
most precious of Palosian metals, tooled 
and carved into the design of a full- 
sized woman’s figure, in whose hand was 
the looped cross of immortal life. 

Croft thrilled as they paused before it. 
This was the entrance to the quarters of 
the Gayana. Here it was that Naia had 
waited for him when he plunged into the 
venture of the Zollarian war. Then 
briefly he had held her in his arms, and 
she had told him that none should claim 
her ever save himself, or, failing that, 
she would remain forever virgin in the 
sanctuary of Ga beyond this door out- 
side which now he stood so very, very 
differently from what he had once 
thought that he should. 

And suddenly the knowledge of what 
Zud had told her — of the shock of revela- 
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tlon that must have come upon her, the 
torment to her every finer sensibility and 
feeling — caused an actual sensation of 
constriction in Croft’s chest. He stood 
with tight-set lips and flaring nostrils as 
Zud put up a hand and pressed against 
the left breast of the woman on the door. 

There was a tiny click, and the door 
slid to one side, disappearing into a sock- 
et in the wall and flooding the corridor 
with light. No gloomy abode was that in 
which the vestals dwelt. High up on the 
pyramid, but one flight beneath the 
crowning temple on the truncated apex, 
it caught the first of Sirius’s rays, and 
the last, through deep embrasures set 
with slanting glass in the structure’s 
walls. As the door slipped aside a scene 
was presented to Croft’s eyes, brilliant 
with light and life. 

“Hold!” he said as Zud would have en- 
tered and stepped past him on one side. 

“Wait me below in your own apart- 
ments, man of Zitu. Consider meanwhile 
those words we have spoken before you 
brought me here. Peace be with you, 
priest of Zitu. Go!” 

Then, as Zud turned to do his bidding 
and regained the platform in the shaft, 
he stepped through the aperture of the 
door to the other side and paused, a trifle 
abashed. 

He had come at a stride to a region of 
youth and beauty. It surrounded him on 
every side. Feminine forms in diaphan- 
ous fabrics were grouped about the room. 
The chatter of their voices filled the 
place. Directly before him a group of 
maidens already at work about an im- 
mense basket of flowers, forming the 
garlands and sprays which at the noon- 
tide hour of prayer they would fling at 
the feet of the statue of Tamarizia’s god, 
paused and stood staring as Croft ap- 
peared. 

Their hair, unrestrained save for a 
metal filet or cincture, fell in masses 
down their graceful backs. ’The flesh of 
their shoulders and arms and sandalless 
feet, glowed warm and pinkly white. 
Their lips grew parted, and their eyes, 
imacciistomed to masculine presence, 
save possibly that of old Zud, grew wide. 
For Croft was no ancient as he stood 
there in his azure robe, with the cross 
and the wings in gold upon his breast and 
his yellow hair in a tawny mass upon his 
head. More he was like some young and 
comely god himself, with his bold, strong 
features, his hint of latent stren^h. 

So for a moment they stood staring un- 


til, as though her attention was arrested 
by their postures and ' the direction of 
their glances, an older woman appeared, 
coming directly toward where Croft stood, 
to pause before him and bend in a genu- 
flection, and inquire with a voice leveled, 
as it seemed, by repression: “What does 
my lord of Zitu seek?” 

“Speech with the maiden Naia, priestess 
of Ga.” Croft met her glance directly.; 

“So be it,” said the woman. “Come 
with me.” 

He followed — across a hugely pillared 
room where others of the vestals sat on 
cushions or divans, engaged in simple 
tasks — toward a mighty figure of a wom- 
an, carved from the strangely beautiful 
translucent stone the Tamarizians used 
mainly in their sculpture — the figure of 
a woman seated, brooding with a face of 
divinely maternal affection above the 
form of a babe stretched prone across her 
knees. Mighty, magnificent in her wom- 
anhood, beautiful in her maternity, she 
sat there, back of a silver altar on which 
leaped from an oil-fed sconce the eternal 
flame of life which never died. 

And this he thought was Ga, to whom 
Naia of Aphur had prayed that she might 
be spared the unclean ordeal of a mar- 
riage with Cathur’s prince. This was the 
eternal woman, the eternal mother, the 
eternal source — the Tamarizlan virgin 
who had given birth to Azil, the Angel of 
Life. Ga — the virgin, the madonna. This 
was the woman and — her child — ^woman 
the shrine of the fire eternal, watching 
it, guarding it, replenishing it against 
extinction through the eons of ages with- 
in and from herself. 

A SUDDEN passionate desire to do her 
and the members of her sex some 
form of honor seized him in an impulse 
which sent him without premeditation 
to his knees, bending before her majestic 
presence, forming the sign of the cross 
horizontal, beneath her brooding fea- 
tures; glancing up then, and then only, 
to meet the eyes of his guide — and find 
them less frigid, in a subtle manner 
pleased. 

But she made no comment as Croft 
rose slowly and once more followed her 
lead toward the door of a room, which 
she unlatched and pushed aside. 

Through the opening Croft's eyes 
leaped, to fall upon the figure of a wom- 
an, her hair as golden as the sunshine 
falling in a rippling, silken mass to the 
couch of wine-red wood on which she sat. 
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her head bent above a frame in which 
her tapering fingers were embroidering a 
pattern in small, pierced jewels on a 
fabric of sheerest gauze. 

All that in a flash. Then, as though 
attracted by the opening of the door, the 
woman glanced up, lifting a pair of 
pansy-purple eyes. 

“Naia!” Croft’s lips framed the word 
rather than spoke it. He stepped swiftly 
toward her through the door. It clicked 
shut behind him as the vestal closed it. 

Naia, of Aphur, rose. The last vestige 
of color seemed drained from her face, 
leaving her eyes very dark in its pallor, 
their pupils stretched wondrously wide. 
So for a moment, she stood staring 
straight before her at him she had known 
as .Tasnr of Nodhur, before her body took 
on a sudden panting, so that the tissues 
01 the temple garpient she was wearing 
became no more than a creamy ripple 
above her firmly rounded busts. And then 
while Croft waited, choked by his own 
emotions, drunk in his innermost being 
with her beauty, she moved and sank 
down on her slender, supple knees. 

“Beloved!” Croft went one swift pace 
toward her. He stretched out his hands. 
“Naia — mine own — arise.” 

She glanced up. A quiver shook the 
perfect curve of her mouth. And then 
for the first time her lips writhed open. 
“How speaks the Mouthpiece of Zitu in a 
lover’s guise?” 

"Arise,” repeated Croft, and waiting 
until she had once more regained her 
feet before he went on: “Were I to an- 
swer your question, beloved, would any 
hear?” 

She regarded him strangely. It was 
almost as though she sensed some new, 
some unsuspected meaning in his words, 
some hint of something of which she had 
not dreamed, yet which, now that her 
intuition gave it seeming, she desired to 
have made plain. “No,” she made answer 
slowly. “This is my own apartment — set 
aside for my use for such time as I re- 
main with the Gayana. What things may 
be said within it shall remain unknown.” 

“Then — ” In a single stride Croft ap- 
proached her. He swept her into his 
arms. They closed about her with an al- 
most yearning gesture. He drew her to 
him, held her against his breast. The 
warmth of her, the glorious litheness, the 
pliant softness of her figure, struck 
against his own. He gloried in it, thrilled 
in every cell to the sudden contact — ^to 
the quick, instinctive tremor which shook 


her form. “Hark ye, beloved,” he cried 
softly into the shell-pink ear beneath his 
lips. “Hark ye — mark well my answer. 
The Mouthpiece of Zitu is no supernat- 
ural being, but a man and a lover — thy 
lover in very truth.” 

And on the word the supple body of the 
woman went tense inside his arms. It 
struggled, it writhed. It struck its hands 
against his breast and pushed back her 
torso, straining, bending it against his 
restraining hold from the hips. Its face 
became convulsed, a panting, lip-parted, 
eye-wide mask of horror. With a final 
effoi't Naia tore herself free. Hot words 
poured from her mouth as she choked 
and gasped for breath. 

“Then — in the name of Zitu — what do 
you here — with that — that” — she lifted a 
naked arm and pointed — “with the wings 
of Azil — the looped cross of Ga — upon 
your breast?” 

“Is not Zud a man — and wears he not 
the cross at least — and comes he not 
among the Gayana at will?” stammered 
Croft, more disturbed than he cared to 
admit at her manner and words. 

And as he paused she blazed out in a 
fashion of almost scathing contempt. “A 
man, yes, is Zud — one in whom the flame 
of life burns low, who comes thither only 
when the work of him he serves demands 
it; who speaks, when he comes, naught 
but what to him seems truth.” 

Croft instinctively flinched. Her allu- 
sion to what he felt she considered his 
own deceit in regard to himself flicked 
him despite his own knowledge of his 
own sincerity in all that he had done. 
The sensation which gripped him was 
due to no sense of guilt, but was more a 
poignant regret that she should have 
been led to consider him in any way false 
to the holiest emotions of his life. 

64TY7'HAT seems truth, aye,” he re- 
W joined, therefore quickly holding 
Naia’s eyes, from which flashed what 
seemed a purple fire, with his own. “Yet 
what man shall know the mind of Zitu, 
save as by his own interpretation, or be 
free from error in his words at times, 
even though years should have taught 
him discretion in his tongue?” 

Naia’s lip curled. As Zud had said, hers 
was a haughty spirit — one not prone to 
break or yield as a weaker might have 
done. And now she refused to give 
ground in her position even with this 
man to whom she had given her love In 
the past— had stood ready to yield her- 
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Naia, my beloved — hold, Croft 
told the lovely astral form beside 
his own. “Return again to your 
body. Co back.’* 


I slept, or by whose orders, when I asked 
for clothing, was given me this priestly 
dress? Has Jasor of Nodhur ever in the 
past sought any greater exaltation in 
rank or fame or power than that alone 
which would bring him to your side? 
Have his spirit, his lips sought ever to 
call out to any other save to thee alone? 
Have not his arms fought ever those 
enemies who were thine because of his 
love for Naia of Aphur — to keep her 


country safe, herself from the pollution 
of other arms less clean?” 

And now for the first time it seemed 
that the Princess Naia faltered, ^ome of 
the tension went out of her graceful fig- 
ure, Doubt crept into her eyes. “You — 
you,” she asked a broken question, “would 
have me believe the Mouthpiece of Zitu, 
a— man?” 

“Yes — as he is — a man who loves you as 
none ever loved you before.” Croft threw 
out his arms. “Seem I not a man to you, 
Naia of Aphur — maid of gold — who have 
willingly lain in my arms, yielded me 
your lips — ^before this — who stand here 
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now in the quarters of the Gayana, 
pledged to me by Lakkon — as well as by 
yourself. Is a man any less a man be- 
cause he wears the garments of a priest?” 

“Hold, in Zitu’s name!” Abruptly a 
tremor, a shudder shook the slender, 
half-veiled form he watched. “Man, 
though he be a priest, is sworn to chastity 
In Zitu's sight. Yet you, whom Zud names 
the Mouthpiece of Zitu — ” 

“Am sworn to love you, beloved,” Croft 
cut her protest short. 

“Love?” Terror woke in Naia’s face. 
She drew back. “Would seek to compel 
me with your newly acknowledged pow- 
er? So long as Zud named you a spirit, I 
was ready to bend before you. But now 
that you name yourself a man, would 
seek to lead me into sin, even were I 
minded to give heed to your plea?” 

“Nay,” said Croft in a softer voice. 
“Nay, Naia, woman of my soul — whom 
Zitu himself decreed in the beginning to 
be my mate. For love such as mine is no 
sin, but the law of Zitu himself — the 
cause of all living — all life. Yet, save you 
yield yourself to me of your own will, 
tiiose things my spirit cries for shall not 
be. And — can I not convince you that, 
despite the words of Zud, which were ill 
advised, I am no more than him to whom 
you gave your promise — than are you — 
free?” 

He broke off and for the first time 
bowed his head. Something like despair 
seized upon him — a sick wave of discour- 
aged purpose, as he realized how fully 
the leaven of the high priest’s revelations 
had been at work — as he sensed that the 
very union she had confessed to him in 
the past she herself desired, had come to 
appear now a breaking of the law — a un- 
ion unnatural — unsanctioned by the God 
of her religion— a sacrilegious thing. 

And as he stood there a change came 
over the girl who watched. For the first 
time in her knowledge of him Jasor of 
Nodhur bent his unflinching crest; for 
the first time a hopeless something weak- 
ened the lines of his strongly command- 
ing face. And only one who knows the 
hearts of women may tell what things 
stirred that moment in her breast. She 
moved. Step by step she approached him 
where he stood. In an almost timid fash- 
ion she lifted a bared arm and laid her 
hand against his chest. 

“But,” she faltered, “Abbu said — ” 

“What?” Croft did not alter his posi- 
tion. 

“Those things which sent my spirit 


down to the dark world of Zitemku, ruler 
of the lost souls, in surprised dismay — 
that made me tremble as with cold — that 
sent me to kneel before Ga for hours 
that, being a woman and knowing wom- 
en, she might help me to understand — 
that — that the spirit which dwelt in Jasor 
of Nodhur’s body was not his own, but an- 
other’s — sent by Zitu to possess it — when 
Jasor — died.” The last was a quivering 
whisper, no more than a sibilant breath. 

“And if what Abbu said were truth?” 
Croft lifted liis somber visage and looked 
down into her darkly tragic eyes. Twin 
pools of mental agony, they seemed, very 
close beneath his face — and Naia of Ap- 
hur’s flesh on cheek and throat and 
scarce-veiled bosom gleamed bloodless, 
pallid. Even her parted lips were white. 

“If?” they questioned as he paused. 
“Think you that, right or wrong in Zitu’s 
sight, I myself could mate with you were 
it the truth — couldst give myself to the 
embrace of a body filled by another than 
that spirit Zitu breathed into it at birth; 
think you my flesh would not shrink in 
very horror from the contact, my spirit 
rebel, nor force my flesh to yield? And 
were Abbu’s tale true, then, too, were the 
high priest right. For how might such a 
thing transpire save by the will of Zitu 
himself — how else the body of a man who 
had given up the spirit return to life?” 

66T HAVE told you,” said Croft, “that 

A those things I did were done by 
Zitu’s grace. But I have not explained 
my full meaning. That I had reserved 
for another time, and for your ears alone. 
Yet I swear now by Zitu and Ga and Azil 
that I meant in my heart to tell you all 
things before I claimed you as my wife 
— make all things plain.” 

“’Then — ” Once more Naia’s figure 
stiffened. One hand crept up and lay 
pressed in above her heart. “Abbu said 
truth — your spirit is not Jasor’s, but an- 
other’s?” 

“Yes,” said Croft, dully refusing further 
evasion, “Abbu said the truth. Yet not 
all the truth, and Zud overshot the mark 
in his interpretation.” He paused. 

For the figure before him had risen, 
stretching upward on the balls of its 
rosy feet, lifting its arms in a high-flung 
gesture with fingers outstretched, ex- 
tending, as it seemed, in every line of its 
slender, rounded length, with head back- 
tilted until its golden hair hung half- 
way down its tapering thighs in a shim- 
mering cascade. Its face raised, its lips 
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parted, its eyes half closed. So sudden 
was the change that the girl’s form 
seemed to have flung itself into that 
strange posture of abandonment to woe, 
as a stricken creature leaps in its death 
throes when struck by the hunter’s shaft. 
And as Croft broke off, arrested by that 
tragic and yet still beautiful pose, a 
scream came out from the round, soft pil- 
lar of Naia of Aphur’s throat. 

“Zitu! Ga! Befriend me!” 

. All life went out of her glorious bod>. 
It sank down, seemed to shrink, to bend 
and sway before him like a tempest-riven 
reed. 

Croft caught it as it fell and lifted it 
in his arms — lifted it and held it, the 
dearest burden they had ever known— 
held it and bent above it with sick de- 
spair in his heart, despair for her whom 
he held, whose pliant glory now lay im- 
potently unconscious, upborne, saved 
from the injury of its fall by his strong 
and reverent hands — despair for her and 
for himself— for them both — victims of 
Zud’s curious meddling in their affairs. 

Zud! He ground his teeth together. He 
was not done with Tamarizia’s high 
priest. Zud — or another — or ten thou- 
sand others — must pay for this. Some- 
thing like a sob caught in his throat as 
he gazed at the down-dropped lids above 
those pansy-purple eyes in which Zud’s 
interference had waked the look of hor- 
ror they had held before they closed. 

The sound of a muffled groan escaped 
his lips. How different was this meeting 
from the one he had planned as taking 
place. Then, too, he had thought to hold 
her in his arms, but that she would lie 
there willing, gladly, responsive in her 
inmost being to his presence* not like 
this. And suddenly moved again by a 
strange impulse, because Zitu or God — 
what mattered it as to name, since, by 
any* name whatever, there was for life 
but one source? — he lifted that splendid 
form and held it stretched prone and 
motionless before him, extended face up- 
permost across his powerful arms. And — 

“Ga befriend her. Zitu befriend me. 
Azil have compassion upon us both!” he 
cried before he laid her on the couch of 
wine-red wood. 

For a long moment after he had 
straightened, he stood gazing down upon 
her. The sun streaming into the room 
through the glass of an embrasure 
struck out the golden design of the wings 
and cross upon his breast. It sparkled, 
shimmered, as it rose and fell with his 


breathing. But it was no more golden, 
no more shimmering than the flood of 
golden hair about Naia of Aphur’s head. 
Nor was Croft’s robe more blue in its 
jewel-wrought folds than the limpid eyes 
beneath her fallen, long-lashed lids. 

Of a sudden Croft’s own eyes fired with 
purpose. He drew a sharp, deep breath. 
Naia of Aphur was his no longer. But — 
as Mouthpiece of Zitu — all men must 
obey his mandates; there woxUd be no 
exception; not even the high priest him- 
self, and — if he were to be cheated of the 
major object for which he had labored, 
to attain which he had Anally broken 
the last bond between himself and earth 
— then let all men beware. He turned 
away to go in search of Zud. 

CHAPTER VI 

CROFT DECIDES 

A nd, now, despite all these things, de- 
spite the scene in the room of the 
Gayana, the shock of surprise attendant 
upon his waking — the first startled com- 
prehension of what had happened wear- 
ing off ever so slightly, Croft’s future 
course became to him more clear. 

Since the commanding part remained 
to him yet, it was his to command, not to 
question or advise. He stalked across the 
sunlighted vastness of the region of the 
Gayanas where the chatter of the 
maidens sank to silence as he passed, 
bade the vestal who had taken him to 
Naia send some of the women to attend 
her and passed through the silver door. 

Stern of lip, utterly composed in out- 
ward seeming once more, ^ving no out- 
ward sign of the tempest of black despair, 

- of heart-sick and baffled yearning which 
raged within him, he made his way down 
three of the angling flights of the py- 
ramid stairs and flung back into Its 
masonry sockets the high priest’s door. 

Never perhaps in the history of the 
nation has so unceremonious an entrance 
of those chambers in the sacred structure 
been made. Yet Croft had deliberately 
planned on the effect and a quiver of 
satisfaction filled him, as Zud, seated at 
a table of the wine-red wood so much 
used for furnishings in Tamarizia, re- 
freshing himself with some cakes of 
beaten grain and wine, and fruit, glanced 
up sharply with an expression of sur- 
prised resentment and then started to his 
feet. 

“Sit, man of Zitu,” he directed tiruskly. 
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and watched the high priest comply as he 
himself advanced and occupied a richly 
upholstered couch close to where Zud 
^t. Then as the priest dipped his hands 
Into a crystal bowl of water and dried 
them on a square of cloth reserved for 
the purpose, he went on. “It were well to 
consider the form of this proclamation 
concerning the Mouthpiece of Zitu, I 
think.” 

Zud eyed him. Plainly the high priest 
was 111 at ease. Croft’s whole manner had 
altered strangely since he had left him 
at the door of the Gayana, and he must 
have sensed it. The thing was in his in- 
tonation, the settled lines of his face, his 
eyes. “I — give ear, lord,” he began, after 
a momentary pause. "What suggestions 
are there — ” 

"Suggestions?” The Mouthpiece of Zitu 
caught the last word from his mouth. 
"Think you that I shall offer suggestions, 
priest of Zitu? Does Zitu suggest when 
he speaks?” 

“Nay.” Zud’s expression grew troubled. 
"Hold not my words against me, lord. I 
seek not thy displeasure. Yours is the 
speaking, mine it is to — obey.” 

"That is well,” said Croft in a milder 
voice. "Listen then, Zud. It is my will 
that neither you, nor the brothers of the 
priesthood, nor any other man in 
Tamarizia, bend the knee to me again. 
Render unto Zitu that obeisance as here- 
tofore — to Ga and Azil — not to me. Those 
things are of the spirit, Zud, not of the 
flesh. In Tamarizia after fourteen days 
men walk equal in Zitu’s sight. Let thy 
word go forth to this effect.” 

A tremor shook the high priest’s hand 
as he stretched it forth. “I hear and obey, 
O lord; yet was it to thy spirit the knee 
was bent, not to Jasor of Nodhur’s flesh.” 

"My spirit is what Zitu by his grace 
has made it,” Croft returned. “What I 
am lies between me and Zitu himself.” 

"Yet how then shall the Mouthpiece of 
Zitu be proclaimed?” Zud quavered. 
Suddenly, despite his priestly trappings, 
the sumptuous quarters in which he sat, 
he seemed no more than a shaken old 
man. 

"It is of that I would give you counsel,” 
Croft replied. “Where I minded I could 
forbid this proclamation altogether, Zud, 
and compel you to hang your head, ad- 
mitting that you had meddled to bring 
about those things Zitu had not ordained. 
Think you he needs any man’s assistance 
In working out his plan? Yet because I 
have watched closely since I awakened, 


and And your act inspired by no evil in- 
tent, but by lack of understanding, be- 
cause to discredit your words were to 
strike not only thee, but at the very 
foundation itself of each man’s belief, I 
am minded to let what you have decreed 
take place. 

“You shall proclaim me thus. Not as a 
spirit, but as a man, a teacher, one to 
whom Zitu permits certain things to be 
known; one by whom the welfare of the 
nation is considered, through whom shall 
be given to Tamarizia’s people much for 
their own good; through whom those 
things Zitu permits for them shall be 
transmitted to them, and in so much 
Zitu’s mouthpiece still.” Abruptly he 
broke off as a sudden conception seized 
him. For a time he considered a start- 
lingly daring plan before he spoke again 
in a tone of musing: “Zud — Zud, if you 
only know the truth.” 

“The truth, O lord!” said the high priest 
slowly. “Have I not sought it all my 
life?” 

Croft nodded. “Aye, priest of Zitu, I 
think you have. Wouldst hear the truth 
of those things Abbu told you from my 
mouth?” 

Zud leaned forward somewhat quickly. 
For an instant an eager light gleamed 
in his eyes before they met Croft’s stead- 
ily watching, and then wavered. 

“Lord!” he faltered, “lord!” 

Croft told him the tale. 

For that was the plan which had filled 
his mind — to tell it; to narrate to Zud 
the truth; to explain those things which 
had been done, and the how of each act 
so fully as he could inside the other’s 
comprehension, to convince him by word 
of mouth if he might, or, failing that, to 
win his consent to a practical test. 

TFTTIILE he talked time dragged on, and 
W by degrees Zud relaxed his pose^ of 
something like overborne embarrass- 
ment. 

His attitude now became that of an 
amazed and eager attention. His eyes 
lighted and his breathing quickened, and 
now and then he moistened his lips with 
his tongue. By degrees his excitement 
increased, until he was gripping the arms 
of his chair and leaning toward Croft, 
in a posture which seemed no more than 
physical reflex of his mental determina- 
tion to miss no single word. 

‘"Thou — thou sayest a man may leave 
his body at will?” he stammered as Croft 
paused. 
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“Yes, if he knows the method of con- 
trolling his spirit to affect his object,” 
Croft replied. 

“May go to other places while his body 
remains where he leaves it — and see and 
know, and return again?” Zud said. His 
eagerness struck Croft as almost pathe- 
tic. It was like that of a child. 

“Yes,” he repeated again. 

“It is hard to believe,” said Zud. 

“Would you like to have proof?” Croft 
decided to convince the high priest now 
and at once. 

“Proof?” Zud queried. 

“Yes. Would you like to leave this 
body of yours, Zud of Zitra, under my 
direction, learn I have spoken the 
truth?” 

His words were followed by a widen- 
ing of the high priest’s eyes. In them 
waked something like a startled desire, 
combined with a cautious hesitation. His 
whole expression was" that of one who 
falters on the brink of the unknown, 
longing to dare it yet deterred by the 
very fact that it is the unknown. 

“Thou canst bring that about?” he 
questioned at length. 

“Yes, if you obey me wholly.” Croft 
held him with a steady regard. To him 
that which he meant to do was no more 
than play. To cast this old man into a 
cataleptic sleep by his own consent and 
project his astral consciousness, whither 
he willed, was naught for one who by 
his own volition had spanned the gap 
of interstellar space. Yet to Zud the ven- 
ture seemed to appear very vast, and he 
hesitated yet a moment briefly before: 

‘.‘My obedience is yours, O lord,” he 
gasped. 

“Then,” said Croft, summoning all the 
powers of his trained will to his aid, 
“fasten thy eyes on me, O man of Zitu, 
and fix thy mind on sleep, for this leav- 
ing of the body begins Indeed with a 
something approaching sleep in its na- 
ture. Think therefore of sleep, O Zud — 
of sleep, of only sleep!” 

Fastening his gaze upon him in com- 
plete attention, until by degrees his lids, 
at first wide, began to droop above his 
eyes, Zud obeyed. 

“So then," Croft droned on as he noted 
.the change, “your eyes are closing, Zud; 
the lids grow heavy; sleep creeps now 
upon thee; sleep, a deep sleep. Zud, thou 
art asleep, yet sleeping thou canst hear 
my voice. Speak I not the truth?” 

“Aye” — a muffled murmur from the 
high priest’s mouth. 


2T 

“And hearing me, Zud, even In your 
sleep you will render obedience to my 
words. Hence, listen closely and obey. 
Do you know where Lakkon and Jadgor 
and Robur lodge?” 

“Aye,” quavered the high priest. 

“Then shall you go there, Zud, on my 
command. In the name of Zitu I com- 
mand you to leave your body — now.” 

For a moment he gave over speakix^g 
and waited while the form of the high 
priest relaxed and sagged down in the 
chair of ruddy wood. Then abruptly he 
resumed: 

“Have obeyed me, Zud?” 

“Aye," no more than a whisper from 
the lips of the body in the chair. 

“What do you see?” Croft demanded. 

“A strange sight, indeed. My own form, 
as in a reflecting water-pool, seated with 
downcast head, as wrapped in sleep.” 

“’Tis well,” Croft spoke in answer and 
direction. “Await my company, Zud.” He 
threw himself prone upon the couch and 
freed his own astral shell from Jasor’s 
body by the effort of his wUl. An Instant 
later he floated midway between the floor 
and ceiling at Zud’s side. Below them, 
sat and reclined each body. There stood 
the table, still bearing food for the ma- 
terial body midway between couch., and 
chair. Croft turned to his companion. 
And now all communication was on the 
astral plane, without sound, yet by a 
none less evident diffusion of conscious 
vibration. 

“Thou seest?” he queried with a smile. 

“Aye,” the answer came to him from 
Zud’s wraith — that strange replica of his 
earthly form, implacable, invisible to any 
save Croft's and his own eyes, which 
hung there between the floor of the 
apartment and the burnished roof, weav- 
ing to and fro, in each intangibe current 
of the air, swaying and billowing, like a 
wind-stirred effigy in smoke. “Aye, lord, 
I see, and am filled with amazement.” 

“Thou seest but the first step as yet,” 
Croft told him. “Come!” 

T here was an open embrasure in the 
pyramid wall. Through it Croft willed 
himself, and seizing the thin arm of the 
weird form beside him, dragged it along. 
They shot out and up through d sun-flUed 
air — out and up and up. ’The pyramid lay 
beneath them, the snow-white temple of 
Zitu glinting in dazzling fashion on Its 
top. East, west, north and south Zitra 
lay spread to their sight, with its houses, 
its palaces and hovels, the ringing clr- 
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cumference of its mighty walls. Its har- 
bor studded with sails was all asparkle 
in the sunlight, and beyond that the 
bosom of the central ocean rose and fell 
slowly like the breast of a woman asleep. 

“Lord! Lord!” Croft sensed that the 
high priest gasped again in his emotions 
at least. 

“Behold!” Croft returned and swept an 
arm in the gesture of a circle. “Priest of 
Zitu, behold! And, now, in which direc- 
tion do the men I mentioned lodge?” 

“In the palace of Tamhys himself, as 
his guests,” Zud replied, and pointed 
with a spectral arm. 

“Will thyself to their presence, even as 
you were in the flesh. Think only that 
you desire immediate nearness to them. 
So shall you come upon them, Zud.” 

“Aye, lord,” Zud knit his astral brows 
as though in mental effort. 

The sunlight vanished in a flash. With 
it went out the far-flung view of the 
Tamarizian landscape — the city, the 
waves of the central sea. Suddenly vast 
walls appeared on every hand — a tessel- 
lated floor inlaid in white and gold and 
silver, stretched out beneath a roof of 
silver inlaid beams, supporting frames 
containing varicolored glass. 

This was the interior court of the Zit- 
ran palace as Croft knew. It swept past 
'Quickly. He had the impression of the 
balcony surrounding it on all four sides 
in Tamarizian style, of the supporting 
arches, of the groups of statuary between 
them, of the ascending stairways, and 
then they vanished, too, and he found 
himself in a smaller apartment, its slid- 
ing doorway covered by a scarlet curtain, 
its floor in part concealed by gorgeous 
rugs, its windows draped with other scar- 
let tissues through which the outer light 
shone redly — a room equipped with 
couches and chairs and tables, adorned 
between the doors and windows with 
frescoes and groups of sculpture done in 
the customary translucent stone, and 
supported on pedestals of copper, silver 
and gold. So much he saw at a glance 
before he fastened his attention on the 
figures of three men grouped about a 
table in front of a scarlet-curtained win- 
dow in the outer end of the room. 

These men he knew, had met and 
known and conversed with before this 
in the fiesh. Jadgor, of Aphur, heavy set, 
dark of eyes and complexion, grizzled of 
hair, his nose high and somewhat bent 
in the middle, his whole appearance that 
of a man of driving purpose, sat there 


now clad in leg cases, shirt and metal 
cuirass, with Aphur’s rayed sun on his 
breast. And close beside him on the 
table reposed his helmet with its nodding 
scarlet plumes. 

Opposite him sat Lakkon, noble of 
Aphur and adviser to the king, heavy set 
like his brother-in-law, strong of feature, 
with iron-gray poll, dressed like to Jad- 
gor in every essential detail, though in a 
fashion less royal. By the end of the 
table stood Robur, Jadgor 's son, clean- 
limbed, strong- featured, with well- 
formed jaw and mouth, about 'which 
lurked often a hint of humor, as Croft 
knew. In a fleeting glance he recognized 
its absence now. The face of the crown 
prince was set into almost stubborn lines, 
its cheeks a trifle flushed. 

And even as Croft perceived the atti- 
tude and expression of the several occu- 
pants of the apartment, Jadgor hit the 
table with one fist a resounding crash, 
whose vibration eddied out and set Zud 
to drunkenly rocking in their whorl close 
by Croft’s side. 

“By Zitu, and by Zitu!” He swore a 
double oath. “I like not this delay in an 
understanding. Thrice in as many days 
have we visited the pyramid, and Zud has 
said he sleeps. Much has he done for 
Tamarizia, as I shall last deny; nor did 
he tell us to remain in Zitra at the last. 
Yet if Zud be right, as he should, being 
high priest, my brother, Lakkon, finds 
himself in difficult case.” 

T AKKON’S visage darkened. “Yet was 
the pledge given of his seeking,” he 
broke out in querulous fashion. “Jadgor 
knows that Jasor, be he spirit, as Zud 
saith, or man, sought it of me ere he 
entered the armored car to lead into the 
conflict wherein Helmor, of Zollaria, was 
overthrown. And Jadgor himself did 
sponsor my words wherein Naia, my 
daughter, was promised him to wife. 
Wherefore, she hath permitted his arms, 
and yielded him her mouth, as none save 
an unclean woman doth to any save the 
men of her own family or him to whom 
she is betrothed.” 

“Aye,” said Jadgor, frowning. “Yet shall 
a spirit mate with the flesh. Continence 
is no less a vow of the priesthood than 
of the Gayana. Were a spirit sent by 
Zitu to do his work, even though to that 
end he employs the body of one whom 
Azil has recalled, is he to be considered 
as man or priest?” 

“Think you Zitu wouldst choose a re- 
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bellious spirit for his mouthpiece?” 
Robur broke in with considerable heat. 
“Jadgor, my father, who are we to 
judge?” 

“Robur seems minded to attempt it,” 
Jadgor rejoined with a sarcasm he plain- 
ly did not wish to conceal. 

“Aye.” The color deepened in the 
crown prince’s cheeks. “For by Jadgor’s 
command I labored beside this Jasor, of 
Nodhur, as he then was known, for the 
better part of a cycle, toward the end of 
making Tamarizia safe against what Hel- 
mor did intend, and in nothing did I 
find him other save steadfast and just. 
Man he was in every seeming, save that 
his knowledge surpassed the knowledge 
of all other men, and for these sleeps 
such as holds him now. We became as 
brothers in our common purpose, where- 
by Jadgor now bids fair to attain his 
ends,” 

Croft’s heart warmed swiftly to Robur’s 
defense, though it was no more than 
from his knowledge of the crown prince 
he had felt he might expect. As Robur 
said the bond between them in their year 
of mutual endeavor in the shops of Him- 
yra and Ladhra, where the motors and 
rifles used in the war were made, had be- 
come exceedingly close. Indeed, so inti- 
mate had they grown that he had ad- 
dressed Robur as “Bob.” 

They had been as brothers, indeed, 
and he felt new confidence now, knowing 
Gaya would reflect the attitude of her 
husband rather than any one else. And 
Gaya in the past had been at one time 
the means of communication between 
Naia and himself, when Lakkon had felt 
himself bound by a pledge to Cathur, to 
discourage Croft’s suit. Now, therefore, 
he waited eagerly to see what response 
Jadgor might make to his son’s final 
sentence which was no more than an 
allusion to those plans of mounting the 
Zitran throne that had held Jadgor’s 
mind when Croft came to Palos first, to- 
ward which, by a marriage with Cathur’s 
profligate prince, Naia was to aid. 

And that Jadgor sensed the half-veiled 
rebuke, he saw at once, since the Aphur- 
jian’s frown but deepened before he spoke, 
“Man in seeming is he, I admit, yet to 
Abbu he confessed that he was not Jasor 
but another. This thing I do not under- 
stand, nor doth Zud. Yet were he an 
agent of Zitu, then were the end of which 
you speak of Zitu’s willing for Tamarizia’s 
good, which, as my son knows, lies near- 
est Jadgor’s heart. Zud, as you know also. 


I have questioned, and he holds that 
none save a mortal may know a woman, 
save only by Zitu’s will, as Azil was con- 
ceived of Ga.” 

“Then why question Zitu’s will, as ex- 
pressed by Zitu’s Mouthpiece?” said 
Robur quickly, and paused with a gasp. 

“What mean you?” Jadgor half rose 
from his seat. 

“Nay — ” Suddenly Robur faltered, he 
seemed disturbed, abashed. He lowered 
his eyes. “Nay, my father, I spoke In 
haste. What says the maiden herself? 
Did not my uncle speak with her the 
prior sun?” 

“She holds to her promise as she has 
held since the beginning,” Jadgor replied. 
“She refuses to leave the Gayana until 
she has speech with the sleeper himself.” 

“Nor will she leave ever, should Abbu's 
words and Zud’s judgment prove true,” 
Lakkon said with a twitching face. “Vir- 
gin is she in all save the love she has 
given to him she knew as Jasor. Falling 
its consummation, she becomes Gayana 
herself.” 

“Nay, by Zitu!” Robur cried a savage 
protest. “My father and uncle, of this 
thing there lies some explanation. He 
who I, too, knew as Jasor, won not the 
full love of my cousin for any such sterile 
fate. Himself, he told me that all he did 
was by Zitu’s grace; and of all that he 
did was not this too a part?” 

A part — rather the all — the motive, the 
object of what he had done, thought 
Croft, as he once more thrilled to the 
sturdy, unyielding quality of Robur’s par- 
tizanship. 

Then as Jadgor made no immediate 
answer, and Lakkon sat with troubled 
countenance, lost as it appeared in the 
prospective fate of the daughter whom 
he loved with an almost adoring devo- 
tion, and now saw embrace the life of 
a vestal as escape from what, by Tamari- 
zian custom, must otherwise amount to a 
technical disgrace, Robur went on. 
“Wherefore, as said before, who are we 
to judge the Hupor Jasor or the Mouth- 
piece of Zitu, be he what he may, ere he 
awakes? Like to my cousin, Naia, I 
would ask him to speak for himself.” 

Jadgor gave him a glance. “For that 
waking we have waited many suns.” 

“Yet, perhaps he wakes even now,” 
Lakkon suggested quickly, his manner 
that of a man who grasps at straws. 

“Aye,” said Jadgor, “perhaps. And — 
since we are met for the purpose, rather 
than useless discussion, let us seek the 
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psrramid at once. He rose, a commanding 
figure in his glistening cuirass and moved 
toward the curtained door. 

“Back!” Croft commanded Zud. “Desire 
the return to thy body.” 

He suited his own act to the word, 
and an instant later opened his physical 
eyes to find Zud sitting tensely erect, re- 
garding him out of staring, startled eyes. 

He sat up. “You saw, O Zud,” he ques- 
tioned. “You heard?” 

“Aye,” said Zud a trifle hoarsely. “This 
passes understanding.” 

“Only until understood,” Croft told 
him. “Art any less yourself for having 
left your flesh?” 

Zud dropped his eyes. “Nay, not so,” 
he said at last. 

“And had you entered this body upon 
the couch, rather than that in the 
chair?” Croft pressed him closely. “Think 
you, Zud, you would have been any less 
yourself, any less Zud, the — priest of 
Zitu, and — a man?" 

“Zitu!” Zud breathed sharply. Plainly 
he caught Croft’s drift. “In such a fash- 
ion then you have visited other places, 
even to the stars, and seen strange 
things, and brought back what you 
deemed goiid?” 

“Aye,” said Croft with a smile. “In the 
spirit, Zud, you have seen your body lie 
sleeping, even as in the flesh you have 
seen my body lie. Yet are you Zud in the 
spirit or in the flesh; for with each man 
it is the spirit commands the flesh; that 
acts, and the spirit, Zud of Zitra, is of 
Zitu, breathed from his nostrils, into the 
flesh, to give the body life.” 

“Man then is a spirit?” Zud began 
slowly. He seemed shaken, yet in some 
subtle way exalted, despite the fact that 
he was pallid to the lips. 

“Aye, Zud, priest of Zitu. There were 
no man else.” 

A rap fell on the door of the apart- 
ment. It slid back, revealing a lay 
brother in bare feet and cord-belted robe. 
He advanced, bending before Zud from 
the waist, his arms extended in the sign 
of the horizontal cross. 

“Jadgor of Aphur, and Lakkon, and 
Robur, son of Jadgor, await audience 
with Zud of Zitra,” he announced. 

"Admit them,” Zud glanced at Croft 
as the brother withdrew. “Thou art as 
thou hast said, a teacher not only of all 
men, but of Zitu’s priest. I would speak 
with thee more of this.” 

For the second time the door slid back. 
Jadgor, Lakkon, and Robur filed in. 


CHAPTER Vn 

FATHER AND SON 

tt^REETTNG, priest of Zitu,” Jadgor 
began, catching sight of the other 
occupant of the room, and paused briefly 
before he went on; 

"Hai, Hupor,-so you are awake again 
at last.” 

“As Jadgor sees,” said Croft without 
rising, while Lakkon stared and Robur 
took a quick step forward, flushed deep- 
ly and checked his instinctive motion, 
as one who hesitates in a decision. 

Toward him Croft put out a hand, and 
as Robur caught it with a sudden ges- 
ture, he smiled. “Zud tells me you stand 
without opposition in Aphur, Rob,” he 
resumed as he gripped the Tamarizian’s 
fingers. “Of such things I am glad.” 

“It was to inquire of you, we have in- 
truded upon the priest of Zitra,” Jadgor 
spoke again before Robur could do more 
than return Croft’s grip. “Concerning 
thee a proclamation has gone forth. 
Mouthpiece of Zitu, thou art acclaimed. 
How then shall we salute thee in the 
future?” His tone was haughty, har- 
monizing with the attitude of mind Croft 
had sensed in the room in Tamhys’s pal- 
ace. But he paid it the tribute of small 
notice. 

“Salute me,” he said aimost coldly, “as 
Zud has ordained. 

“Thou art from Zitu then?” Jadgor lost 
a modicum of his aplomb. Man of action, 
accustomed to command though he was, 
yet, like most of his nation, he stood in 
awe of his nation’s god — and Croft’s an- 
swer gave him pause. 

“All men are of Zitu, Jadgor of Aphur,’- 
Croft replied, meaning in his response to 
do the presidential candidate small good. 

But as he paused: “Truth is being 
spoken,” Robur cut quickly in. “All men 
are of Zitu through Azil and Ga, until 
Zitu himself sends Zilla, with his sucking 
lips to take his life away.” 

Once more Croft smiled into the eyes 
of his friend. “Then gentle Gaya — she is 
happy at yoiir popularity, Rob?” he in- 
quired as Jadgor stood and stared, 

“She waits me at Himyra,” Robur re- 
turned, inclining his head. “But — there 
were reasons why I desired more to re- 
main in Zitra until such time as should 
find you awakened from your sleep.” 

“Oh, aye — such reasons as Jadgor’s 
doubt, and Lakkon’s questions concern- 
ing Zud’s proclamation.” Croft yawned 
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as he spoke. “But Robur forgets not so 
quickly his friends.” 

“By Zitu! How say you?” Jadgor broke 
out in a roar, flicked as it seemed to dare 
the question by Croft’s manner and 
words. “Are you spirit or man?” 

Croft eyed him for what seemed a 
long time before he answered. “A man — 
In the way you mean it, O Jadgor — a man 
as thou art.” 

“Hai!” In a fashion Jadgor seemed sur- 
prised. “Then how the Mouthpiece — ” 
he began. 

Croft rose. The cross and the wings of 
Azil glowed yellow in a ray of sunlight on 
his breast. His tone was that of a teacher 
to a child. “Jadgor of Aphur,” he spoke 
with deliberation, each accent falling 
slowly, “the Mouthpiece is that which 
speaks from knowledge to him who has 
less — hence is the teacher a mouthpiece 
of knowledge to the student. 'Those 
things which are difficult to one of little 
knowledge may appear but simple to the 
mind of one who understands.” 

Color crept into Jadgor’s dark face. 
One would have said Croft’s speech had 
lashed his haughty spirit like a whip to 
a gnuppa’s flank. His eyes came up and 
he measured glances with the man be- 
fore him. “And,” said he a trifle quickly, 
"as Mouthpiece of Zitu, you claim the 
greater knowledge for yourself? Per- 
chance it were but a short step in your 
belief between the greater knowledge 
and the greater power. But — Tamarizia 
is not yet within the full grasp of your 
hand, and Aphur still is Aphur, and with 
Nodhur and Milidhur, strong.” 

“My father!” Robur’s tone was one of 
consternation. He took a quick step in 
Jadgor’s direction. 

“Hold, Rob!” Croft lifted a restraining 
hand. It came into his mind that the 
greater power of which Jadgor spoke was 
after all the main point that was troub- 
ling the Aphurian king — that he feared a 
loss of that prestige even as president, 
which all his life he had known — was 
alarmed lest Croft with the backing of 
the priesthood gain the upper hand, and 
Zud step into the position of sponsor for 
the stranger which until now he himself 
had held with great honor to himself and 
his son. He let an icy smile grow slowly 
on his lips. “Aye, Milidhur and Nodhur 
and Aphur are strong. Aphur’s king, 
through me. Also, is Tamarizia yet an 
empire. Wherefore the change of gov- 
ernment is by Tamhys’ decree. Let Jad- 
gor beware lest success and quick attain- 


ment of his wishes may turn his head.” 

“Hail You would threaten!” Jadgor 
exclaimed, ’ drawing himself up to his 
full height. 

“Hold!” commanded Zud, breaking in 
for the first time. “Jadgor of Hlmyra, you 
forget yourself, and the obedience all 
men owe to Zitu — and the victory granted 
Tamarizia by his grace. What is the 
strength of Aphur or Nodhur or Milidhur, 
to his designs? And think you that any 
or all of those states will follow you 
against the word of Zitu’s priest?” 

“Or,” Croft caught up the subject, well 
pleased by Zud’s stand in the matter, 
“think you that I who gave the strength 
of which you boast, have not greater 
strength to give, or should the need arise 
to use agaiiist that already given? If so, 
ask Zud, who has seen somewhat of my 
plans.” 

TlUT JADGOR was stubborn, and years 
of authority had made it hard for 
one of his type to yield. “Strength you 
may have,” he retorted shortly, “yet 
where shall it be produced in time to 
avail against Aphur’s strength? And If 
not in time, where produced at all, were 
Tamarizia still an empire with Jadgor on 
the throne?” His eyes flashed sharply 
and he laid a hand on the gem-studded 
hilt of his sword. 

“Hold!” cried Zud once more, while 
Robur paled and Lakkon drew instinc- 
tively back from his king. “Thy words 
approach treason, Jadgor, should they 
come to Tamhys’s ears. As priest of Zitu 
I command you to yield obedience to the 
Mouthpiece of Zitu — to aid, not oppose 
his intent.” 

Jadgor was heated beyond all cool 
judgment. He flung back his head. 
“Mouthpiece of Zitu — or of Zitemku, the 
foul one — or man as he himself alleges, 
Jadgor yields authority to no one!” he 
roared. 

“Nor hesitated to offer his sister’s child 
to a profligate prince, turned traitor to 
his land in order to increase it,” said 
Croft as the Aphurian paused. 

“The point is well taken,” Jadgor re- 
turned, breathing deeply inside his metal 
cuirass, “since the maid was almost asked 
by the Mouthpiece of Zitu himself as a 
price.” 

“No,” Croft denied with a greater show 
of emotion than he had exhibited as yet. 
“I asked but your consent and that of 
her father to v|ln her for my wife if I 
could.” 
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“He speaks truth, my father,’’ Robur 
declared. “And — I myself know that 
Naia, my cousin, loved Jasor of Nodhur 
as no other.” 

“Jasor,” Lakkon spoke for the first 
time. “But Naia herself has told me that 
Abbu of Scira said — ” 

“That Jasor’s spirit was drawn from 
his lips by Zilla,” Jadgor interrupted. 
“How say you, Robur — think you your 
cousin desires marriage with a body 
whose spirit has fled?” 

“No,” said Croft, speaking before Robur 
could find any answer. “Naia of Aphur is 
free from any claim of mine, save as she 
herself decides when she learns the 
truth.” 

“Thou hast — seen her?” Lakkon fal- 
tered, his face beginning to work. 

“Yes — and told her the truth as I 
meant to tell it to her, save that Abbu 
spoke to Zud in the time of my sleep and 
Zud spoke to the maid without a full un- 
derstanding of all the truth embraced.” 

“The truth — what is it? Is it true that 
your spirit is not Jasor’s?” Jadgor once 
more broke forth. 

“Aye — ^my spirit is not Jasor’s,” Croft 
returned. “To Zud I have explained it. 
Yet is my spirit the spirit of a man born 
of a woman as any other though not 
on Palos nor into Jasor’s flesh.” 

“Zitu!” Jadgor was plainly startled. 
“Can a man’s spirit forsake his body and 
enter another, and yet possess mortal 
life?” 

“Aye,” said Zud, whose single experi- 
ence, as Croft had meant, seemed to have 
filled him with complete conviction. “I 
myself have left my flesh and returned 
into it again, so that while I was absent it 
lay sleeping. Zitu has granted this to 
me through his Mouthpiece, that I might 
more fully understand.” 

“Thou?” Jadgor eyed him, as though 
in doubt as to how to take his words. 

“I, Jadgor, yes,” Zud said. “In the spirit 
was I present in the palace of Tarahys 
when you spoke with Lakkon and Robur 
concerning this same thing, and Robur 
defended his friend as since coming here 
he has done. And though I was not seen 
of you, yet heard I what was said.\Hence 
I believe that the spirit of Zitu hath 
sent to guide us to a greater knowledge 
is, as he himself says, the spirit of a man 
of earth.” 

“Earth?” Jadgor frowned at the unac- 
customed word. 

“Aye — a world ruled over by a different 
sun than ours,” Zud rejoined. 


“Jasor — since that is the name by 
which I have known you, and learned to 
love you,” Robur began again, “is this the 
truth?” 

“Yes, Robur my brother, Zud speaks 
truly,” Croft replied. 

“You came from — earth?” The crown 
prince stammered slightly over the 
planet’s name. 

“Yes, Robur — I came from earth." 

Robur nodded. “I remember now 
that Sinon of Milidhur mentioned the 
fact that his son’s appearance since his 
illness had changed, along with his bear- 
ing and his knowledge. Jadgor, my 
father, I believe this truth. Friend of the 
Crown Prince of Aphur, what was your 
name on earth?” 

“Jason,” said Croft. 

“Zitu! ’tis well nigh the same." 

“Yes,” Croft regarded the crown prince, 
smiling. “And — Robur my friend, it is the 
spirit which molds the flesh. Hence 
Jasor’s body, after I possessed it, altered 
in its appearane to some extent. Think 
back. Prince of Aphur; seems it the same 
to you now, as in those days when by you 
it was first known, or has it undergone 
some stni further change?” 

“It has changed,” Robur replied quick- 
ly, his eyes lighting. “Now by Azil him- 
self, I begin to comprehend your mean- 
ing, Jason, if I may call you by that 
name.” 

“Call me as you will, Rob,” Croft re- 
turned. “Since I know you are my friend.” 

L akkon plucked at Jadgor ’s arm. “I 
— would see my daughter, O Jadgor,” 
he said in a lowered voice. “Since she has 
seen this Jason, I would speak to her of 
many things.” 

“Shortly,” Jadgor replied. “Say to her 
that so soon as Jason is proclaimed 
Mouthpiece of Zitu, we return to Him- 
yra — ” 

“But should she desire to remain with 
the Guyana,” Lakkon interrupted. 

“By Zitu!” Jadgor gave him a frowning 
glance. “I speak to you and to her 
through you as her king. Surely I hold 
place above the children of Aphur yet. 
Are there not Guyana in Himyra’s py- 
ramid as weU as here should she decide 
to give herself to Ga? Repeat to her my 
words and see that she obeys. Or — hold! 
I will see the maid myself.” He turned 
back to Croft and Zud. “These things I 
confess I do not understand, and in truth 
to me they pass all understanding. Man 
of Zitu, yet is it clear to my mind that an 
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understanding lies between this other 
and yourself. Wherefor^ I must ponder 
the matter well, and seek to determine 
whether the palace or the pyramid of 
Zitra shall rule Tamarizia in the future. 
To thee for the present, Zud — peace. Be 
pleased to direct that the maiden Naia 
be brought to an audience chamber for 
speech with her father and her king." 

“Jadgor’s request is granted.” Zud 
lifted a small hammer from the table 
and struck against a metal gong. 

The door slid back and a lay brother 
appeared, 

Zud spoke to him, directing him to lead 
Jadgor and Lakkon to an apartment, and 
command Naia’s presence there, 

“Peace to you, Zud,” Jadgor said again 
as he turned away. 

"And to thee peace," responded Zitu’s 
priest. 

“Rob,” Croft arrested Aphur’s prince as 
he moved to follow his father, “are you 
party to this interview with your cou- 
sin?” 

"No.” Robur paused. “I return now to 
the palace.” 

Croft nodded. "Presently then. Come 
now. I would speak with you alone.” 

For all his controlled demeanor, Croft 
was none the less disturbed as, leav- 
ing Zud, he led Jadgor’s son to the 
room in which for two weeks his body 
had lain entranced. Jadgor’s stand he 
could understand well enough, as well as 
his veiled taunt that were it to come to a 
test of strength between them, Croft 
might not be able to arm the rest of the 
nation against Milidhur, Nodhur, and 
Aphur, for the simple reason that before 
he would create anything with which to 
resist the weapons he himself had placed 
in the hands of Jadgor’s men and his 
allies, he must create shops. Those plants 
he had thus far brought into being were 
in Nodhur and Aphur alone — one at 
Himyra, Jadgor’s city, and the other at 
Ladhra, capital of Nodhur, where lived 
Slnon and Mellia, the parents of Jasor 
whose body Croft had made his own — 
that Sinon and Mellia, whom Jadgor had 
raised from the merchant caste to the 
nobility because of the wonders worked 
by their supposed son. 

Nor did Croft like the thought that be- 
cause of him or anything he had done, 
Tamarizia should by any chance be tom 
by internal conflict, or his plans for a 
republic be overthrown. And yet in Jad- 
gor’s words he had read a hint of civil 
war between the south and western states 


and the rest of the nation, where Jadgor 
declined to accept any authority higher 
than his own. As he had said to the man 
not half an hour before, the easy victory 
over Helmor of Zollaria and the acclaim 
resulting to himself as nominal com- 
mander of the Tamarizian army, seemed 
to have gone to Jadgor’s head. And in 
addition he appeared to feel sincerely 
that through Croft a possible disgrace 
had been brought upon his family 
through Naia, and therefore upon him- 
self. 

Also Jadgor had thrown out an intima- 
tion that with enough power behind him 
he would be minded to curtail Croft’s 
activities in so far as he could, once he 
were on the Zitran throne. Nor did Croft 
doubt that even were a civil war avoided, 
Jadgor would be elected president of the 
republic if let alone. Aphur would vote 
for him, as would Nodhur unless very 
quick action was taken. Milidhur co\ild 
be counted on for support since Robur*s 
wife was the daughter of that state’s 
present king. Cathur, freed from the 
treason which had weakened it once, 
would surely favor Jadgor, who had saved 
it from being overrun and meeting Maz- 
hur’s fate of fifty years before. Mazhur 
might be expected to support the man 
who had freed her from the slavery she 
had endured for fifty years. Bithur and 
Hiranur alone, then were not sure. Of 
the two, Hiranur would almost certainly 
support Tammon, the emperor’s son, and 
Bithur might well be expected to split 
his vote, with the odds on Jadgor again, 
because of that boasted strength Croft’s 
labors in Aphur had brought — a strengrfii 
Bithur might feel needed in defense, 
since Mazzer adjoined her entire east- 
ern frontier and Zollaria, beaten but not 
crushed, yet threatened dangerously on 
the north. 

All in all he felt that in what he did 
and said he would tread on delicate 
ground, as he saw Robur seated and ap- 
proached the golden casket Zud had 
opened to inspect the drawings it con- 
tained. 

But he said nothing of what was seeth- 
ing in his brain as he took out the plans 
and carried them back to spread them 
out before Robur’s eyes on his couch. 

One of them was fpr a dynamo, water- 
driven, and nothing else. There were 
many streams in Tamarizia 's mountains, 
and he had planned to harness their 
power for the generation of electric force. 
This then he took up first. 
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“Look, Rob,” he began as he held it 
before his companion’s eyes. “Can you 
remember a night in Himyra when Jad- 
gor named me Hupor, and I said the 
scene would have been more brilliant 
were light obtained from many lamps of 
glass inside which a luminous filament 
glowed?” 

“Aye, I remember it well.” Robur in- 
clined his head. His face was serious and 
he seemed ill at ease, as well as somewhat 
surprised that Croft had turned to the 
plans rather than taking up a discussion 
of other things. 

But Croft had a purpose in so doing: a 
hope that by showing Robur the things 
he planned to accomplish, he might reach 
Jadgor’s ear in' a less direct, though no 
less effective fashion, since doubtless 
Robur would speak concerning them to 
the king. “This,” he said when assured 
that the prince recalled his former re- 
mark, “is a device to provide such light, 
and many other things.” 

F or an hour thereafter he talked, dis- 
playing plan after plan, each one of 
which he explained, until at the end, 
Robur’s face was flushed with excitement, 
his eyes glowing in anticipation of be- 
holding undreamed of things. 

“Jasor or Jason,” he exclaimed at 
length. “Mouthpiece of Zitu must you be 
indeed to devise such objects, to have 
knowledge of them — to draw their de- 
signs." 

“No — ” Croft considered swiftly. Robur 
was husband to Gaya, and Gaya had 
stood his friend in his effort to win Naia 
before. He decided to tell Robur the lit- 
eral truth. “No, Robur — these things are 
not mine own. Of Zitu they are — by him 
permitted for man’s use — yet are they 
things known, and employed daily in the 
life of. men on that star from which I 
come.” 

“Earth,” said Robur quickly. “These 
things are known on earth, and the mo- 
tors, the rifles — ” 

“Yes,” Croft nodded slightly. “And a 
thousand other things." He took up a 
final plan. “Rob, what do you think of a 
device which can lift a man into the air, 
as a bird rises on its wings?" 

“Zitu! Would you fly, Jason of earth!” 
Robur caught a slightly unsteady breath. 

“Aye,” Croft spread out the parchment. 
He had drawn it in a moment of daring 
impulse, and now he explained to Robur 
how it was driven by a “motur” — the' 
name he had given to his engines, modi- 


fled to fit Tamarizian speech, and the 
action of the planes. 

For a time Jadgor’s son sat seemingly 
lost in a silent contemplation of this to 
him most wonderful fruit of his compan- 
ion’s hand and brain. And then he flung 
up his head and looked him full in the 
eyes. “Jason, tell me the truth, in Zitu’s 
name!” he burst into an impassioned 
query. “Why came you from earth to 
Palos — what strange force led you to 
seek life with us?” 

And Croft answered that heart-sincere 
appeal without visible hesitation. “The 
strongest force in all the sum of Zitu’s 
forces, Robur — that force which men call 
— love.” 

“Love?” repeated Robur, staring. “Of a 
woman, you mean?” 

“Of a woman, yes,” said Croft, return- 
ing his regard directly. “You know well 
the maid." 

“Naia, by Zitu!” Robur sprang to his 
feet. “You have dared all for her?” 

“All,” said Croft. “Listen Rob, my true 
friend to whom I may open my heart: To 
Palos and Tamarlzia I came first, seeking 
knowledge, having learned how a man 
may leave his body in the spirit, even as 
I have proved a man may. Yet knew I 
not why I chose Palos, until I came to 
Himyra and saw Naia of Aphur first. But 
having seen her even in the spirit, I loved 
her, as a man may love but one woman, 
in either the spirit or flesh; and because 
of that love — because to me she meant 
all and more than any other thing in 
life, and because I possessed the knowl- 
edge and the power, I dared death itself 
in taking Jasor ’s body when he laid it 
down, in order that I might save her from 
the marriage to Cathur, Jadgor planned, 
and win her for myself. Jadgor’s son 
knows the rest.” 

“Aye,” Robur said. “And he knows that 
were the truth understood by Jadgor he 
would command the maid to your arms, 
and make sure that these strange instru- 
ments, the designs of which you have 
shown me, should be made in the Himyra 
and Ladhra shops.” 

“Hold!” exclaimed Jason. “Stop — once 
have saved Naia of Aphur from paying 
the score of Jadgor’s ambitions, nor will 
I permit it again. If the maiden comes 
to me at all, Rob, it must be of her own 
choice — from her own wish, not by the 
command of Jadgor or another, as my 
willing mate — not as a price.” 

Robur nodded. “Hat, Jason!" he cried. 
“Now can I understand you, and find you 
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the man I have felt you in my heart.” 
He approached Croft, seized his hand and 
placed it on his shoulder, laid his own on 
that of his companion In the posture of 
greeting used by Tamarlzian friends. So 
for a moment the two men stood eye to 
eye before Robur went on: "Thy love is a 
true love — of the heart as well as of the 
body. Claim me thy friend in this, O 
Jason — I and Gaya, the woman I won in 
similar fashion, though I journeyed no 
farther than to Milidhur to find her. You 
have seen the maid since your awaken- 
ing. Tell me; said you to her so much?” 

"Yes,” Croft told him. "save that she 
came to me willingly — herself she was 
free.” 

“And what said Naia my cousin? O 
Jason, my heart goes out to you as ever 
since we have known each other. Robur 
may find a way to assist a friend.” 

Once more Croft felt his whole being 
warm to Aphur’s prince. " Tis the matter 
of Jasor’s body and Jason’s spirit, that 
disturbs her,” he explained. "Concerning 
that I meant to tell her, as only I could 
tell it, so that she might understand. 
That would I have done at a time of my 
own selecting before she became my wife, 
save that Abbu of Scira to whom I con- 
fessed that my spirit was not Jasor’s but 
one which meant to Tamarizia only good 
— Abbu, whom I swore to silence in Zitu’s 
name, was by Zud absolved from his oath 
and spoke. And Zud gaining part of the 
truth only, yet carried what he had 
learned to Naia’s ears. Zud, startled by 
what he had learned, named me to her a 
spirit sent by Zitu. Naia looks upon her- 
self as one deceived, well nigh betrayed.” 

"But,” said Robur quickly, "when you 
told her of yourself — ” 

"Nay,” Croft replied. "Naia of Aphur 
is not one to weep, nor ask for explana- 
tions.” 

Robur nodded in comprehension of all 
Croft’s words implied. that she knows 
not as yet of this love that drew you from 
another world to win her, even as with us 
a man might go from one kingdom to an- 
other. Yet to me it seems that a maid 
might marvel at a love so great.” 

Croft’s eyes lighted at the suggestion. 
"As I had hoped she would when I told it 
in the way I meant to tell it, Rob. See 
you not that this title proclaimed by Zud 
Is something thrust upon me, rather than 
sought by myself? For though I meant to 
be to Tamarizia a teacher in many things, 
and in so far a mouthpiece in very truth, 
showing to her people those things known 


to others, but drawn first from Zitu’s 
mind as all things created must be; yet 
had I no intent, or wish to greatly exalt 
myself. In Himyra I sought the rank 
of Hupor merely because it raised me to 
her caste. And Zud himself will tell you 
that in proclaiming me to the people, I 
have forbidden him to name me other 
than a teacher — ^more than a man like 
themselves.” 

“HaiV’ said Robur. "You have done 
this, Jason! Did Jadgor know, it would 
change his stand I think. My father’s at- 
titude in this matter grieves me. Let me 
be your mouthpiece in this to bring un- 
derstanding to his mind.” 

C ROFT considered. In so far as he 
could see, it could do no possible 
harm for the Aphurlan king to realize 
that he was seeking no material glory 
beyond the life with Naia he had planned. 
That, he felt, was glory enough to pay 
for all he had done or might do in the 
future, if it could be attained. He nodded. 
"Speak, Rob, if you like,” he answered. 
"I am, I confess, more or less disturbed 
by your father’s manner and his words, 
not for myself so much as for Teunarlzla. 
I would see no split in the nation. I would 
see her stand proud in her strength, yet 
guilty of no aggression — ready to defend 
herself, yet not wishing to attack unless 
assaulted first, broadening in wisdom and 
knowledge rather than in lands gained 
by the conquest of the sword. Speak If 
you vrtll, Rob, if thereby we may turn 
Jadgor from what seems to me a dream 
of personal power, back to that wish for 
the strength of all Tamarizia, which held 
place in his heart, when I knew him 
first.” 

Robur sighed. "Teacher you may well 
be called, Jason,” he said in a tone of 
accord with Croft’s remarks. “Jadgor’s 
name on every lip has been to Jadgor’s 
spirit like wine to a strong man’s flesh — 
nor do I myself think Zud has any wish 
to interfere with the affairs of state 
through proclaiming you Mouthpiece of 
Zitu, even though my father appears to 
fear some such thing himself. Where- 
fore I shall tell him of what you have 
said, if I may. And of this other matter 
also I shall speak. In that Naia has 
yielded you her mouth, has felt your arms 
about her, who are not of her blood; to 
Jadgor’s mind, there lies a disgrace.” 

Croft nodded again. “Yet would he 
have given her to Kyphallos, the play- 
thing of Zollaria’s unclean woman— the 
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master of dancing girls, my friend.” His 
tone grew heavy, as he recalled the in- 
consistency of Jadgor’s course. 

“I know — I know,” Robur replied. “But 
that would have been in marriage.” 

For a moment it was in Croft’s mind to 
retort quickly that the degradation of a 
loveless union could not be legalized in 
the sight of Zitu by any words of a priest. 
But he checked the impulse. “There can 
be no marriage between Naia and myself 
until it is brought about by her as well 
as my wish.” 

“Fjiiling which she will become Gay- 
ana,” Robur said and looked full into 
Jason’s eyes. 

“Which you do not like yourself,” Croft 
responded, recalling the words Zud and 
he had heard the man before him speak 
in the palace room. “Which, should it 
happen would deprive me of all I have 
labored in sincere purpose to gain — that 
which I think Zitu himself is inclined to 
permit — since he has permitted also that 
I dwell in the spirit inside Jasor of 
Nodhur’s flesh.” 

“Aye, by Zitu, I see it!” Robur ex- 
claimed. “Were it said to her, by one to 
whom she would scarce fail to give ear — 
then — perhaps she would see it too. Jason 
— Gaya, my wife, has before this had a 
hand in this affair of your love. Could 
she prevail upon my cousin to listen — ” 

“Rob!” Croft caught an almost qmver- 
ing breath as he spoke the word. He rose 
and began a slow pacing of the floor. But 
presently he paused and once more faced 
the crown prince. 

“At least,” he said, “she returns by 
Jadgor’s command to Himyra. Let Gaya 
speak with her, friend of my heart, to 
whom my heart is shown, and prevail 
upon her to remain outside the pyramid 
until she has taken time to think. Myself, 
I told her I could explain if the chance 
were mine. Rob, you and Gaya your wife 
Will do this?” 

“Aye,” Robur declared, rising also. “Be 
not cast down in your heart. Inside four- 
teen suns I shall be governor in Aphur— 
and I shall see to it that Jadgor under- 
stands much which now he does not un- 
derstand — also, that Naia does not go to 
the pyramid in Himyra. I shall speak 
with Magur himself. Speak of this with 
Zud, Jason. Have him give tablets into 
my hands to Magur from himself, ad- 
vising against an immediate action. Then 
once I am in the palace, Jason, my friend, 
we shall reopen the Himyra shops, and 
set the melting furnaces flaring, and 


make many things for Tamarizia’s wel- 
fare — even to this machine which flies 
without moving its wings.” His face 
lighted, and his nostrils flared at the 
pictures in his brain. 

“With you, my brother, and with Zitu 
it rests, then,” Croft said, and the two 
men struck palms as once on the day of 
their first meeting they had struck in 
friendship’s pledge. 

CHAP’TER VIII 

SCAALET BLOSSOMS 

A ll Zitra was en fete. All morning 
men and women in gala attire, rich 
and poor and middle class, even the blue 
men and women of Mazzerian extraction, 
the serving class of Tamarizia where 
their parents had been slaves, had been 
thronging into that immense central 
square of the island city, whose pavement 
was a tessellated expanse of rock crystal 
white and gold. 

Always Croft had marveled at the 
beauty of the imperial capitol since first 
he saw it. Himyra — the red-walled queen 
of Aphur, brooding oh the banks of the 
yellow Na, he had thought a dream of 
Babylonian splendor when first he came 
to Palos. Himyra he would always love, 
because it was there he had first seen 
Naia outside its gates. But Zitra sur- 
passed it in the point of artistic mag- 
nificence. Himyra was a city of red and 
white, of palaces, parks and terraces 
along the river, studded with shrubs and 
trees. Zitra was a city of white and silver 
and crystal and gold — a thing undream- 
able unless once seen — and eVen so more 
like the city of a dream. 

About the square, where, on the morn- 
ing of the third day after Croft had 
awakened from what he considered his 
final trip to earth, a huge platform had 
risen overnight, the populace ranged 
themselves, close packed. The scene was 
brilliant in a degree. From the tops of 
the structures facing the. square, built 
mainly of the predominating white stone 
used in constructing the city, and even its 
walls, canopies and streamers of azure 
blue and scarlet had been stretched as a 
protection against the sun and its mid- 
day heat. They made of the square a 
temporary auditorium of enormous size, 
into which the people jostled with a babel 
of voices, a soft yet vast shuffling of feet. 
Only at one point was an opening in the 
billowing covering of the canopies left. 
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mal occasion, were stationed at the end 
of each street which entered the square, 
and admitted the crowds in orderly fash- 
ion, assigning each arriving group to 
their proper place in the vast temporary 


enclosure according to their caste 
By degrees the audience came to seem 
a thing divided into particolored seg- 
ments, each composed of the caste for 
which it had been set aside. There were 
the blue packed masses of the Mazzerians, 
with their almost indigo skins scantily 
covered, a jostling sea of swarming, whis- 


"We stand now on one of the moons 
that light your world at night, beloved,” 
Croft said. ‘‘And above us turns your 
world Palos, which we have just left” 



There at high noon a ray of the sun 
would strike through and lie on the plat- 
form in the center of the square. 

Soldiers of the Imperial Guard, in 
metal greaves, short-skirted tunics, and 
breast-plates, armed as in former days, 
not with rifles, but with short swords, 
spears, and shields, since this was a for- 


pering flesh. There were the laborers in 
their tawny smocks, their hair cinctured 
by a golden or copper band, supporting 
the draped cloth which protected their 
necks in labor from the sun. And beyond 
them were the tradesmen with their 
women, taking on a still more brilliant 
appearance according to the dictates of 
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taste which had clad them in various 
shades and colors. 

And again, nearest the dais was a rip- 
pling band of color marking the noble 
caste — men and women of station and 
wealth. And here gorgeous might de- 
scribe the play of colors, the flash and 
glint of jewels and costly metals, the 
stately waving of plumes, the flicker of 
stalwart limbs, of white arms and snowy 
breasts and shoulders, the iridescent 
shimmer of diaphanous gauze scarfs. 
These were the select of the Zitran popu- 
lation. Each gnuppa- drawn carriage that 
whirled up to the end of the streets dis- 
gorged its recumbent passengers from the 
couchlike seats on which they reclined as 
they rode, and then retried. 

By degrees the square became utterly 
packed save for a space about the plat- 
form maintained by more of the Imperial 
Guard, and an alley running toward the 
mouth of a single street. The hour crept 
on. Through the canopy the sun blazed 
dimly. Water-bearers with bottles made 
from the hide of the tabur — an animal 
widely raised, with the fleece of a sheep 
and the general shape of a hog — ^passed 
through the square, sprinkling the pave- 
ment to cool the air, doubly heated by 
the outer temperature and the multitude 
of bodies packed into so close a space. 
Never had there been a greater con- 
course or a more brilliant in the history 
of the state. Indeed, in all the annals of 
the nation, no more auspicious date 
would appear. 

This day marked what might be re- 
garded as a new era in national affairs. 
The ZoUarian war was done. Tamarizia 
was stronger than ever before in the 
memory of man, and a new and more 
liberal government than any they had 
known was to be adopted within the next 
few days. And as though that were not 
enough, it was common knowledge that 
Zitu had sent the nation a teacher for 
their welfare; to greet and acclaim him 
they were gathered here. 

Well might the crowd be in holiday at- 
tire and humor. Well, as it waited, might 
its blended voices rise in a cheerful 
fashion, a ceaseless diapason of sound, 
changing as there came a blast of brazen 
trumpets, and Tamhys appeared in mag- 
nificent silver harness, to a cheer. 

Silver studded with diamonds were the 
casings upon his calves; silver was the 
cuirass upon his breast, whereon in 
azure-colored stones in the circle enclos- 
ing an equilateral cross, sign of Hiranur, 


was blazoned forth. Silver was his hel- 
met, and white as purity itself his tossing 
plumes. Even the hair upon his head, 
mark of his years, was silver, as he came 
down the alley left open, between his 
guards, and mounted the dais and seated 
himself upon a silver chair. 

Then from without, as the cheering 
subsided, there came a sound of harps, 
and in the mouth of the alley down which 
Tamhys had passed, the head of a pro- 
cession appeared. 

First came the harpers themselves, 
white clad, marching in ranks of fours. 
And back of them appeared a litter borne 
by the brown-clad lay brothers of the 
Zitran pyramid. Of burnished copper 
was the litter, inlaid with a silver filigree, 
and curtained with fluttering draperies 
of an azure, silklike fabric. From within 
it, as it advanced behind the harpers, 
Zud’s old eyes peered. 

At the foot of the dais it was placed, 
and the high priest of Zitu emerged, 
mounting the steps, while a sudden si- 
lence fell across the multitude assembled, 
a reverend figure in his azure robes with 
the scarlet cross ansata on his breast. 
He saluted Tamhys and took a second 
silver chair, leaving a vacant seat be- 
tween the emperor and himself. 

A nd now, as the harpers rangedTiHem- 
selves and struck the strings of their 
instruments in perfect unison, and Zud’s 
litter was swept aside, a second litter ap- 
peared. 

It was of silver, and its bearers, giant 
blue men of Mazzer, well-nigh staggered 
beneath its weight. A sigh, almost a gasp, 
ran through the assemblage. Zud had 
been borne by priests, but — the Mouth- 
piece of Zitu was carried by men — ^the 
serving class of the Tamarizian state. 
Always a people quick to recognize the 
involved symbolism of an occurrence, few 
of those present failed to understand 
Jason’s intent in the manher of his ap- 
pearance — that thereby he implied that 
he came to them, not as a spiritual 
teacher, but as a teacher of men. 

And then silence came down once more 
as the litter was placed before the steps 
of the dais and Zitu’s Mouthpiece ap- 
peared, and the harps died, and the 
figure in its azure draperies, whereon 
flared both the cross and the wings of 
AZil, mounted slowly to that vacant seat 
between Tamhys and Zud, the high 
priest. 

The crowd jostled, straining forward to 
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see the better, and then settled them- 
selves once more to attention as Zud rose. 

He lifted a hand, commanding silence. 
In his other hand he carried a long silver 
stave topped with the looped cross. He 
began speaking at once in the simple 
fashion which characterized most of the 
Tamarizlan ceremonials; 

'‘Men and women of Zitra and of all 
Tamarizia, give ear to Zud the high 
priest’s voice, through which it is given 
to announce to you one who comes 
among you as teacher, endowed with a 
wisdom passing the knowledge of Zud or 
any other among you, by Zitu’s grace. 

“Jason, as he is named, cometh to in- 
struct the people on whom Zitu smiles’ as 
a sign that his pleasure is in his people, 
and shall remain while they are obedi- 
ent to his laws. 

"Mouthpiece of Zitu is Jason, and shall 
be so known while he shall remain among 
os, and afterward, when the spirit within 
nis body shall have been withdrawn. Ex- 
alted he is by the knowledge which Zitu 
hath seen fit to instil into his mind. 
Worthy of honor is he from all true men. 
Yet is he man as thou art, and to him 
shall no knee bend. Obedience and re- 
spect alone are his due. I, Zud, the high 
priest, have said it. Let all men regard 
the Mouthpiece of Zitu as his brother 
as well as his friend.’’ 

As Zud paused a second ripple ran 
through the crowd, a sibilance of whis- 
I)ers. Croft looked down into the nearest 
rows of uplifted faces and encountered 
Jadgor’s own. 

The Aphurian king sat with arms 
folded, staring directly toward him, his 
dark face distorted by a frown. The 
glances of the two men met and held for 
the merest instant. Croft’s was steady. 
Jadgor’s repellent, a voiceless challenge 
more than anything else. Croft turned 
his own glance deliberately away, sensing 
that in whatever he might attempt in the 
near future he would meet antagonism 
from Aphur’s king. His eyes fell on Lak- 
kon with his countenance somber, and on 
Robur, just beyond. The crown prince 
met his regard fully and shook his head. 
In the gesture, and the expression of his 
strong face, there was all the poignancy 
of a groan. It came over Croft that in 
whatever he may have said to his father 
since their conversation three days be- 
fore, Robur had failed. 

But he gave over such considerations as 
once more the harps rang out. He became 
aware of a spot of sunlight on the plat- 


form directly before the chair whereon 
he sat — almost, indeed, at his feet. Even 
as he watched it seemed creeping closer 
— and the harps were thrumming, thrum- 
ming sweetly — and the buzz of the vast 
assembly was once more falling still. 

Suddenly the blended voices of a fe- 
male chorus rang out, rising and f alling 
in rhythmic fashion in perfect time to 
the harps. Down the alley came a group 
of vestals bearing flowers in their hands. 
Clad all in white were they, save for a 
cincture of golden tissue that ran about 
the neck, down between the breasts, and 
fastened in front like a sash with pend- 
ant ends, hanging in a golden fringe to 
the edge of the knee-length skirt. ’Their 
hair fell about their rosy faces and bared 
left arms and shoulders, wholly unre- 
strained save for a silver cincture about 
the head. Singing, they came on with a 
swing and flash of their bared and tinted 
feet and dimpled knees. 

And as they came there flashed into 
Croft's mind a recollection of the flrst 
ceremonial of the noontide hour of con- 
templation and prayer he had witnessed, 
not in Zitra, but in Himyra, the first day 
he had been on Palos, 

In a way this was like it, save that then 
the vestals had sung and danced before 
the statue of Zitu himself — the statue of 
a man with a face divinely firm and 
strong, with purity and compassion writ- 
ten large in its every line. That figure 
had been portrayed as seated on a throne. 
And the rays of the noontide sun had 
shone through an aperture in the roof 
upon it, bathing it in pure light. With 
an inward gasp Croft began to under- 
stand — his own position, the nearness of 
the spot of sunlight before him, the posi- 
tion of the chair in which he sat, Zitu 
was the God of Tamarizia — and he was 
Zitu’s Mouthpiece — and the sunlight was 
over his knees now. He felt its warmth. 

“Behold the Mouthpiece of Zitu!” Zud’s 
voice. 

Croft sensed rather than saw the con- 
gregation rising — the vestals deployed to 
right and left in front of the dais, kneel- 
ing, holding their floral sprays toward 
him in extended hands. He became con- 
scious that the spot of sunlight had 
moved again, was bathing him from 
head to foot now in its golden rays, was 
shimmering from a thousand facets of 
the jewels that etched the cross and the 
wings of Azil on his breast. 

The Guyana burst into a triumphal 
song: 
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“Hail, Mouthpiece of the Omnipotent One, 

Of Him from Whom nothing is hidden, 

To Whom ail things are known. 

Hail, Mouthpiece of Zitu; 

Hail, Dispenser of Knowledge; 

Hail, all hail, teacher. 

To whom those things permitted of 

Zitu, are known!” 

The chant ended. The singers rose. In 
a scented shower the floral sprays rained 
at the feet of him who sat on the silver 
chair with the sunlight on his face. 

Croft’s senses reeled. The vast con- 
course faded from his vision. The flowers 
fell about him unheeded. The graceful 
forms of the Gayana who showered them 
toward him grew into a blur. His vision 
seemed to narrow, contract, focus upon 
a single point, shutting out all else, mak- 
ing all else as though it were not, leaving 
him staring, staring at one single gold- 
framed face. 

Naia. She was there before him — her 
blue eyes meeting his own in an almost 
angry blaze. Naia — clad as a vestal, in 
white, bearing a spray of flowers in her 
hands. 

Then, as their glances met, and Croft’s 
breath caught in his throat, she lifted the 
cluster of blossoms and threw it — threw 
it, not tossed it, so that it struck full 
against his breast, rather than fell at his 
feet — struck, not as a floral offering 
might strike were the distance of its 
throwing misjudged, but with a positive, 
definite force that hinted of some weighty 
object concealed within its crimson mass, 
and fell to the dais with a petal-muffled 
thud, leaving a tiny spot on Croft’s flesh 
that tingled as though the scarlet flow- 
ers had been the fingers of a licking 
flame — as though their touch had seared 
him through the fabric of his robe. 

B y an effort he sat unmoved, un- 
chaiiged in his position, giving no 
sign, holding his eyes on the haughty 
face of the white-clad woman before 
him, reading upon her smiling lips not 
the placid expression of the ceremonial 
that held her retreating sisters as they 
drew back to either side of the dais, but 
the curl of scorn, o^ contempt; so that 
the contact of the cluster of red blossoms 
came to seem to him as a slap in the face 
— a deliberately planned and executed 
blow. Nor to his whirling senses was that 
the worst. 

His chest heaved in a well-nigh stifled 
effort at control as he contemplated the 
lull meaning of her presence in the 


Gayana’s dress. Naia a vestal — ^Naia — 
given to Ga! The thought slowed his 
heart for a moment and sent It racing 
into a wild, ungovemed, suffocating se- 
ries of madly protesting beats. 

Naia become Gayana — Naia forming a 
part of the chorus which acclaimed his 
new-found rank — Naia hurling these 
scarlet blooms, as red as her heart’s 
blood, or his, against him as a farewell 
act, a sign, a tacit message that, in so far 
as he was concerned, it might as well be 
her blood which lay red on the dais at his 
feet; that she might as well have died; 
that to him, from now on, she was lost. 
The thought sickened him, appalled, 
blotted out everything save itself so that 
for a moment, despite the sunlight which 
fell upon him, he had the sensation of ap 
enveloping darkness that threatened to 
rise up and engulf him. He began to 
tremble. Tremor after tremor of emo- 
tion seized and shook him. And then 
Zud touched him on the arm. ’The ordeal 
was over. A strange babble of voices as- 
sailed his ears. He realized that the vast 
assemblage was cheering him, and in 
quite automatic fashion he bowed. 

The action roused him to some extent. 
Once more he caught Jadgor’s eye, dark, 
piercing, filled with menace, as the Aphu- 
rian turned away in a haughty fashion 
and, followed by Lakkon and his son, 
began to edge his way through the de- 
parting throng. 

“Thy litter awaits thee.” Zud’s voice 
was in his ear. 

He saw that the blue men of Mazzer 
had indeed brought the great silver pal- 
anquin into position opposite the dais 
steps. But even so he took time for one 
word with Zud. 

“The maiden — she has become Gay- 
ana?” 

“Nay!” He met Zud’s eyes and found 
within them comprehension. “She but 
asked a part in their ranks, and, being 
virgin, it was granted.” 

Not Gayana — not yet — not yet. Croft’s 
heart leaped again into freer action. But 
why had she asked to be given a place in 
the ranks of the vestals who had hailed 
him Mouthpiece of Zitu? He stiffened. 
Why save to cast that bunch of scarlet 
blossoms, which had stung his flesh, 
against him? He recalled now that it had 
stung him when it struck — ^had stung his 
flesh even as Naia’s expression had stung 
his spirit. Why had it struck with such 
unerring certainty the wings of Azil, on 
his breast? What had it contained save 
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the crimson flowers of which it seemed 
to consist? What was it had directed its 
course — weighted it until its blow was a 
blow indeed, delivered sure and straight? 

He glanced down. The thing still lay 
there, a brilliant spot of color among all 
the floral tributes at his feet. On im- 
pulse he stooped and caught it up and 
carried it with him, a flame-colored 
thing against his blue robes, as he de- 
scended the steps. 

He reached the litter, and paused again 
as his ear was assailed by a single, quick- 
ly caught-in breath. His head turned. 
Once more his gaze encountered a pair 
of fixed pansy-purple eyes. The vestals 
waited in double ranks, one on each side 
of the dais. Naia of Aphur stood among 
them, one white hand lifted and pressed 
against her body, to the left of the golden 
cord that ran down and cinctured her 
garment between her breasts. And it 
seemed, in that instant, to Jason Croft 
that her eyes dwelt not so much upon 
himself as oh the flowers in his hand. 

He gave no sign, however, as he en- 
tered the litter and felt it lifted into 
tilting, swaying motion. He took with 
him that final vision of Naia, caught in 
a startled posture, of her parted lips, of 
a something like anguish in her eyes. 
Like the flowers in his gripping fingers, 
that picture was caught in his brain. 

Swiftly the Mazzerians bore him out 
of the square and into a street toward 
the bulk of the pyramid. The streaming 
crowds gave way before them and stood 
waiting while they passed. Then, and 
then only, did Croft seek to learn the 
mystery of the flowers Naia had thrown. 
Then and then only did he thrust his 
fingers into their blood-red mass and 
grope amid their stems for something he 
knew was hidden there — though he knew 
not what. 

His search was rewarded almost at 
once. His fingers encountered a hard ob- 
ject buried among the stalks of the flow- 
ers, and he drew it forth. It was a silver 
medallion, bearing a raised figure of Azil, 
the angel of life, and surrounded by 
blood-red stones, such as Tamarizian 
ihen gave to the women to whom they 
were betrothed. 

Croft recognized it at a glance. He took 
it and laid it on his palm, and sat staring 
at It as the litter swung along. He had 
ordered it especially made, and given it 
to Naia himself at the end of the Zol- 
larian war. Like the maids of her nation, 
she had worn it on her girdle as a sign 


that to one man, and one alone, Azil had 
set his seal upon her. And to-day she had 
flung it from her, against the wings of 
Azil himself, which Croft wore on his 
breast. 

There was no mistaking the action. It 
was repudiation. It was the same as 
though her lips had uttered the declara- 
tion that henceforth she would no longer 
guard for him that shrine of mortal life 
which was herself. 

Croft’s lips writhed into a strange 
smile. He recalled how the thing had 
pained when it struck above his heart. 

CHAPTER IX 

ROBUR’S INVITATION 

J ADGOR was elected over Tammon by 
an overwhelming majority. Robur 
became governor of Aphur as a matter of 
course. In Cathur, Mutlos gained the lead 
largely because the populace still remem- 
bered the treason intended by Kyphallos 
of Scythys’s house, and refused to vote 
for the dead king’s younger son. This 
was the major result of the elections, so 
far as Croft was concerned. 

Before it was held, however, several 
things had occurred. Naia and her father, 
Jadgor and his son, left Zitra the day of 
Jason’s proclaiming, in a motor-driven 
galley. Robur contrived an interview with 
Croft before he left. 

Croft in the meantime had seen Zud 
as soon as he returned to the pyramid, 
and showed him the jeweled medallion, 
and narrated to him the manner in 
which it had been returned. At the end 
he requested a letter to Magur such as 
Robur and he had discussed, asking the 
Himyra priest to advise delay, provided 
Naia sought admission to the vestal 
ranks. 

The tablets of wax whereon Zud wrote 
his commands Croft gave to Robur, and 
the two friends gripped hands. 

"Jadgor had turned his face from you,” 
Robur said. “Always has he been of stub- 
born mind. But, by Zitu, once I am in 
Himyra’s palace, there will be a place 
for you, my friend, wherein we will work 
out your strange designs!’’ 

“Yes,’’ Croft replied, sensing readily 
enough that Robur’s interest in the con- 
struction of new implements of commer- 
cial and industrial progress was intense, 
and intending fully to carry out his plans 
in regard to Tamarizia in so far as he 
might with or without Jadgor’s favor. 
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And then he changed to the subject 
nearest his own heart. “Your cousin goes 
with you, Rob?” 

"Aye,” Robur declared. “She yields to 
Jadgor’s command, saying one may for- 
get herself no less in Himyra than in 
Zitra’s pyramid. Yet strengthen your 
heart, man of earth. These tablets I have 
from Zud to Magur, and in Himyra is 
Gaya, to whom, I believe, my cousin will 
open her heart. At present the maid is 
overwrought, and Jadgor’s attitude to- 
ward you does not strengthen your case.” 

“You spoke with him concerning those 
things we discussed three suns ago?” 
Croft questioned. 

“Aye, and to small avail.” Robur 
frowned. “His stand is, you should have 
told them to him, rather than to Zud, at 
first. You wUl remember how Zud 
swayed Tamhys before the Zollarian war 
in your favor. Jadgor refused to accept 
It other than that there is an under- 
standing between the high priest and 
yourself.” 

“Then must our works convince him 
since our words fail,” said Croft. “Robur, 
my friend, a safe and pleasant journey. 
May Kronhur, ruler of the oceans, pro- 
vide you a peaceful path to Himyra’s gate. 
Make my salutations to the gentle Gaya, 
whom I trust I may ere long greet. In 
her hands and yours, Robur, is carried 
Jason's fate.” 

“It shall be carefully carried, by Zitu!” 
Robur promised. “Robur strikes not his 
hand in friendship lightly. Soon in Himy- 
ra shall he greet you, and we shall work. 
And” — suddenly he smiled — “see you not 
that Naia herself will be in Himyra — 
wherefore once you are come again to 
Aphur, the same red walls shall encircle 
you both?” 

“Hai!” Croft’s eyes lighted at the mere 
suggestion, and he gave vent to a some- 
what nervous laugh. And then he so- 
bered. “But hold! Jadgor elected, will 
not Lakkon and his daughter come to 
Zitra?” 

“Scarcely.” Robur looked full into his 
companion’s eyes. “I think she will not 
look with favor on life in Zitra in her 
present mind.” 

Croft nodded in comprehension. “Zitu 
spare you, Rob,” he said, “for I need you 
in my work.” 

And Robur, always quick in his appre- 
ciation of humor, laughed. 

Yet, though Croft had spoken lightly 
at the last, he watched the Aphurian 
depart with a mind which was deeply 


troubled, not only by Naia’s attitude to- 
ward himself and her return of the be- 
trothal jewel, but as well by the defection 
of Jadgor, on whose major support he 
had counted much for success in his fu- 
ture plans. Indeed, just then it seemed 
to Croft that those plans were of little 
account and his entire future happiness 
marred. 

Like many men of large mind, he suf- 
fered the pang of realization that lesser 
minds, because of their limitations, must 
fail to follow his own, that small natures 
must fall short of a full appreciation of a 
greater, simply because of an inability to 
measure the broader character by any 
standard of their own. He was meeting 
for the first time in a degree that thing 
known as the ingratitude of men, which 
every leader of men or nations must meet 
at times. And the taste was bitter in his 
mouth. 

H e took out the jewel and sat looking 
at it, holding it displayed or shut up 
in a clenched palm for hours, until the 
sun sank and twilight crept into the em- 
brasure of the room, and a lay brother, 
slipping in to light the oil sconces on the 
wall, brought word that Zud desired 
speech with him alone. 

Whereupon Croft rose and watched the 
wicks flare forth, and suddenly threw up 
his head and took a long breath. His 
mind went back to his talk with Robur 
three days before. They had spoken of 
electric lights. Why not? Work — work — 
that was the antidote for mental pain — 
to work — to throw one’s self into a very 
frenzy of stubborn endeavor and drown 
the mental woe in a physical weariness, 
an actual tire of the brain. Work! He 
stretched forth his arms. He would work, 
work — he would show Tamarizia wonders 
such as she had never known. He would 
show Jadgor. He would bring the haughty 
Aphurian to his knees by force of sheer 
knowledge and what it wrought. He 
would compel him, force him to seek his, 
Croft’s, favor, because he could ill afford 
to do anything else. And — he smiled 
grimly — he would do it with the aid of 
Jadgor’s son — so soon as the elections 
were over and he might go to Himyra, 
where Robur had said there would be'"“a 
place.” His eyes lighted and his lips grew 
firm. He made his resolve. His moment 
of first mental travail was past. He put 
the jewel away inside his robes and 
waited for Zud’s coming with an expres- 
sion of fresh resolve. 
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For four days thereafter he remained 
in constant company with Zud. Two 
things occupied his time — the instruction 
of the high priest in the mysteries of 
astral control, at first compelling the pro- 
jections by his own will. Later Zud gained 
a minor success for himself, a thing he 
accomplished quickly because of his great 
desire to learn, and Croft took up cer- 
tain social reforms he had long had in 
mind. 

A more general education was the first 
of these. At Scira in Cathur, Tamarizia 
had maintained a national school. This, 
however, was for the patronage of the 
rich. Among the masses little education 
was known. Croft decided at once to al- 
ter this. To Zud he outlined a scheme for 
a general system of schools. Assisted by 
the high priest, he drafted a provisional 
alphabet, to which the hieroglyphic char- 
acters not unlike those of the Maya in- 
scriptions in Central America lent itself 
with little change. Already in Himyra he 
had constructed a form of printing press 
for large character work. Now he took 
up the subject of perfecting and elaborat- 
ing this to the \5t0nder of Zud, whose en- 
thusiastic approbation he instantly 
gained. He thought the matter of the 
schools might be easily arranged. The 
national school was under the patron- 
age of the church. Most of the priests 
were educated in it. Teachers could be 
drawn from their ranks; and if the mat- 
ter were carefully broached, both Jason 
and Zud felt inclined to believe that the 
move would meet with little opposition 
from Jadgor at first — especially if the 
suggestion came from some such one as 
Mutlos, governor of Cathur, whom Zud 
would see was properly approached by 
the faculty of the national school, rather 
than by Zud or Croft. 

Late on the afternoon of the fourth 
day, however, Croft went to his own 
quarters, loosened his clothing, and laid 
himself down on the golden couch. There 
had been time for Jadgor’s galley to have 
reached Himyra, as he knew — time for 
Naia to have gone either to her own home 
or the palace, as Jadgor and her father 
had elected. Closing his eyes and fixing 
his mind on the red-walled city of Aphur, 
he brought all his will to bear upon his 
one desire, and projected his astral entity 
to Himyra in a flash. 

It lay beneath him as he had seen it the 
first day he came to Palos, a far-flung 
circuit of walls — the farther lost in a 
heat haze until it appeared no more than 


a ruddy shadow through a shimmering 
veil — spread out on either side of the 
river Na, inside its banks of cut stone, its 
quays, whereon at night the fire-uma 
flared red at the foot of the terraces and 
shone redly on the yellow waves. Magxir’s 
pyramid — red with its ringing band of 
white, to mark the quarters of the Gay- 
ana — with its white temple of Zitu, jutted 
up across the river from the vast white 
pile of the palace, and on either side as 
far as the eye could reach along the crest 
of the river terrace stretched the palatial 
homes of the noble or rich. 

There was almost a sense of home- 
coming in the sight, and Croft experi- 
enced a thrill as he willed himself swiftly 
toward a huge red palace set well back 
from the street — the city home of Lak- 
kon, advisor to the king. 

To-day the doors stood open, and he 
passed into the major court, where flow- 
ers, shrubs, and even small trees grew be- 
tween the divisions of a pavement of 
transparent rock crystal, cut into geo- 
metrical blocks, beneath a roof of mov- 
able sections of glass. 

T he court itself was two stories in 
height in the prevailing custom, with 
a staircase ascending to the surrounding 
balcony at either end. These were of a 
lemon-yellow stone like onyx, save that 
it was not veined. The pillars of the 
balcony and the rest of the interior was 
in white. A low-growing hedge enclosed 
the central portion of the crystal floor, 
whereon Baska, the Mazzcrian major- 
domo, who had startled Croft the first 
time he saw his blue skin, was once more 
exhibiting his magnificent form and pe- 
culiar pigmentary endowments with 
amazing frankness while he trimmed the 
hedge. Maia — Naia’s own personal maid 
— in an equal state of unabashed nature, 
was sprawled, watching on a red wood 
couch. 

So much Croft saw at a glance before 
he turned away, judging, from the very 
nature of the servants’ careless manner, 
that Lakkon and his daughter had not 
yet arrived. 

The palace, then. He willed himself 
toward it, entered it through the mnin 
gates between the huge carved figures of 
the winged doglike creatures set up on 
either side, their front legs supporting 
webbed membranes from body to paw. 
He passed into a vast, red-paved court, 
where naked Mazzerian porters passed to 
and fro with metal sprinkling tanks 
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Strapped to their shoulders, and gnuppas, 
harnessed to flashing chariots, champed 
on their bits and pawed. 

To Croft, it was all an old story. He 
had lived in it once. He gave a single 
embracing glance to the white walls of 
the various government departments 
surrounding the huge red court, each 
with its guardian sentries at the doors, 
and fixed his mind on gaining the pres- 
ence of Gaya, Robur’s wife. 

For here he felt Naia would have gone 
had she come to the palace, as he be- 
lieved seeking the company and com- 
panionship of a woman rather than any 
one else. 

In this his judgment proved right, as 
he found so soon as he reached the wing 
of the palace in which he had formerly 
lived. Here, in the portion given over to 
Robur and his wife, was a court contain- 
ing a private bath, set in the center, sur- 
rounded on all sides by growing shrubs 
and flowers, the tessellated pavements 
about it dotted with chairs and couches 
of the wine-red wood and silklike cano- 
pies to offer shade against the Palosian 
sun. It was a favorite resting-place of 
Gaya in the afternoons, when, attended 
by her servants, she either bathed in the 
limpid, sun-warmed water or received 
such guests as might elect to pay a social 
call. 

On two of the red couches he found 
the women he -had come in search of. 
They reclined beneath a yellow awning 
supported by standards, with a low table 
between them, holding small cakes, fruit 
conserves such as the women of Tama- 
rizia affected, and crystal glasses, scarce- 
ly larger than a thimble, filled with an 
amber-colored wine. 

But it was to Naia Croft gave his major 
attention once he had reached the pal- 
ace. She lay pale, her eyes shadowed by 
darkened circles beneath their lids, her 
features weary, drawn with what he 
recognized at a glance at a dangerous 
tension of the nerves. Her figure was 
draped in a robe of exquisite green, 
across the upper part of which a strand 
of her fair hair made a sheen of gold. 
To Croft she had never seemed more ap- 
pealing than now, in this mood of acute 
distress. He glanced at Gaya, and found 
her eyes fixed in an anxious inspection 
of her companion’s face. 

Abruptly Nala’s breast swelled sharply 
and she spoke: “I shall become Gayana. 
There Is nothing else.” 

“Nay! Nay, daughter of Lakkon— ^ou 


are overwrought. Robur thinks not so, 
nor Jadgor, his father. To Lakkon there 
is none other, since your mother died, 
save yourself. Would leave him to finish 
his life alone?” 

Naia sat up upon the couch. “That was 
true,” she returned in a tone gone bitter, 
“until this trouble came upon me. Now 
Lakkon holds me disgraced — in that I 
have yielded my lips to Zitu’s Mouth- 
piece, against all the laws of custom for 
a woman of my caste. Yet, in Zitu’s 
name, wherein was I to blame, who loved 
as never a woman loved before — who was 
asked in marriage by the one she loved, 
by one who had sworn, aye, and done 
many deeds to win her? In what did I 
wrong? How could I foresee that he was 
not — what — what he appeared?” 

“Nay,” Gaya said, while Croft’s soul 
quivered at this confession from the lips 
of the woman he loved above all else. 
“Say not that in any way were you to 
blame, Naia, fairest of Aphur’s maids. 
For have you and I not spoken concern- 
ing your love ere this, and did you not 
first to me confess it, when you stood 
pledge to Cathur’s heir, from whom this 
man of Zitu saved you?” 

“Man,” Naia caught her up, interrupt- 
ing quickly. “Say you that he is a man — 
Gaya, my friend — or is the-word but used 
as a means of expressions since you know 
not what to call him save as he seems?” 

“Nay, I 'mean man, child,” Gaya re- 
turned. “Man he appears, and man he 
claims to be, and man he is. You know 
Robur for his friend. Much to Robur has 
he explained since he wakened from the 
last of his strange sleeps. Yet is he such 
a man as never was seen on Palos be- 
fore; and though of mortal birth, as we 
are, yet was he not born on Palos, but 
of a woman on earth.” 

“Earth?” Naia’s eyes widened swiftly. 

“Aye — a different star from ours,” Gaya 
replied. 

tipjOBUR told you this?” An intro- 

jAspective expression crossed Naia’s 
face. 

“Aye — ere he brought you to me.” 

“And he told Robur?” 

“Aye. He swore it by Zitu himself.” 

Suddenly Naia struck herself upon the 
breast. “He told it to Robur — to your 
husband — to Jadgor ’s son! Why not to 
me?” she cried. 

“To Robur he swore he had meant to 
tell you ere you became his mate,” Gaya 
rejoined. “Save that Zud learned these 
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things from Abbu of Scira and spoke to 
you during his sleep, I feel assured he 
had done it at a proper time," 

She paused, and Naia turned her head. 
She sat staring, staring across the sun- 
kissed surface of the sunken bath. "Now 
I remember that he said to me after he 
awakened, when he came to me in the 
quarters of the Gayana, that he had 
somewhat to explain. What said he 
else?” 

“Strange things — things to madden the 
heart of a woman, as it seems to me," 
Gaya returned; “things to waken strange 
dreams in her soul, if true. To Robur he 
swore that to Palos he came because of 
you, because in you he knew the mate to 
whom his spirit cried out — that he re- 
mained on Palos to save you from Cathur 
and win you for himself, and to that 
end that he might claim you wholly, used 
Jasor’s body when his spirit was drawn 
from his flesh,” 

“Zitu!” The word came from Naia’s 
lips as a strangled exclamation. She 
drew herself up on the couch until she 
sat tense in every quivering fiber of her 
being. "Now you have touched on the 
part of the matter I may not tolerate or 
understand. Granting that he says truth 
— ^that a spirit may enter the body of 
another and possess it, and cause it to 
live and breathe, and move as its own — 
can a maid consider a lover in such guise, 
surrendering to his embrace?” 

"Yet consider,” said Gaya softly, with 
a widening of her eyes as though the 
spell of the subject were upon her fully; 
“try to measure if you can, my princess, 
a love so vast that it draws its mate 
across the space between the stars. Con- 
sider what this man’s love must be that 
he forsakes that life to which he was 
bom and comes in search of you — the 
one woman who fills his soul with long- 
ing; and consider, also, that after he en- 
tered Jasor’s form it changed — that even 
Sinon declared he no longer resembled 
Jasor greatly. Seems it not to you that 
Jason’s spirit has altered the elements 
that were Jasor’s until they are as his 
own?” 

“Jason?” Naia faltered. 

“Aye. That was his name on earth. 
Also says he that it is the spirit within 
us which dwells in and makes us of the 
flesh. He says, and Zud supports him in 
saying that to the spirit the flesh is no 
more than to man is a house — a some- 
thing he inhabits, makes use of, and 
hnally lays aside.” 


“Stop!” Naia stayed her, “Why— why 
were these things not said to me before 
— before—” She broke off, clasped her 
hands and crushed them together, struck 
them down against her sides. "Nay — ^It 
might have been,” she went on, more to 
herself than to Gaya, “had I ^ven the 
chance. He came to me, and I berated 
him with words. I was filled with pain; 
my spirit was blinded with horror and 
despair. I thought only that I had been 
led to my own undoing — I knew not the 
truth. 

“Zud’s words had well nigh unsettled 
my mind. Wherefore I prayed to Ga and 
Azil, and there was no answer. And then 
I prayed to Zilla, and even the angel of 
death turned away his face. Gaya, I am 
like one fallen into a pit from which 
there is no escape. Him I knew as Jasor 
— I loved with a glory of the spirit and a 
madness of the flesh. He was my master. 
His word was my law. My heart beat like 
a caged bird in his presence. My spirit 
faltered when he spoke to me. My flesh 
was as clay in the potter’s hands to his 
touch. I was a slave, and my glory was 
in the slavery of my love. Save only Zitu, 
beyond him there was for me no god!” 

Once more she paused and sat panting, 
her bosom rising and falling, her nostrils 
aquiver, her lips compressed^ while Croft 
yearned to her and this voicing of a love 
no less, as it seemed to him, than his 
love for herself. 

“Canst wonder, then,” she went on aft- 
er a moment, “with what gladness I gave 
him my pledge; with what joy in my 
thoughts of the future I wore upon my 
girdle the badge of Azil he placed within 
my hands as sign that I was his — that 
badge which, on the day of his proclaim- 
ing Mouthpiece of Zitu, I placed in a 
spray of flowers and hurled against his 
breast!” 

“Naia! Child!” Gaya half started up 
at the climax of her companion’s words. 
“You did that — did he — understand?" 

Naia nodded slightly. “I think so. He 
— from the dais he carried the flowers I 
flung against him to his litter in his 
hand. Oh, Gaya — my soul died within me 
at that sight — would Zitu — the rest of 
me had died. I am alone, Gaya — alone. 
Alone, alone — the word tunes my every 
breath. Jadgor opposes my seeking the 
Gayana. My father looks on his name as 
through me disgraced. And I am tired, 
Gaya — ^tired — so very tired. And there is 
no rest. If only Zilla would hear me 
when I call him—" 
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“Aye, ■you are tired, poor child.” Gaya 
rose, crossed to the other couch, and took 
the girl’s golden head inside tier arms. 
“Come, talk no more at present. I shall 
call Bela, my own maid, who shall attend 
you. You shall bathe, and afterward she 
shall anoint your flesh with sweet-smell- 
ing oils, and you will sleep and awaken 
refreshed. She has a soothing touch be- 
yond any I have ever found. She shall 
wait upon you.” She reached out to the 
table and struck a small metal gong. 

“Refreshed,” said Naia slowly. Once 
more her eyes were fastened on the sun- 
kissed water. “Aye, I shall bathe, gentle 
Gaya. I shall find rest in your pool.” 

She rose slowly. Her eyes were wide; 
her face was very white. Turning, she 
walked to the edge of the sunken basin. 
For a moment she stood there in the at- 
titude of one who listens. 

Her lips moved. “Zilla,” she whispered 
and smiled. 

And then her voice raised, rang out 
sharply: “Zilla, I hear thy answer!” 

Her arms lifted, stretched upward. 
She plunged face downward into the pool 
and sank without a struggle into its 
transparent depths. 

CHAPTER X 

ASTRAL tmOERSTANDING 

A nd now began one of the most amaz- 
ing parts of Croft’s whole tale. 

He saw Naia sink. He knew the mean- 
ing of her words, her act. Her cry to 
Zilla, the Angel of Death, showed him 
clearly that she saw in the water the way 
of death for herself — read a new mean- 
ing into her words to Gaya, that here in 
the pool she would find rest. He saw the 
water close about her, saw her well-loved 
form sink down, down, cradled in the 
limpid water; down, down, a slender 
figure, as beautiful as a Tanagra statu- 
ette in its green robe, as it sank. He 
knew that indeed Zilla hovered close 
above her — knew she was drowning — 
that the element in which her figure was 
engulfed would, like the figurative lips of 
Zilla, soon suffocate her breath. 

And he was powerless, impotent, to do 
anything save watch what went on be- 
fore his eyes. He could see, and know, 
and understand. He could suffer the most 
terrible agony of conscious comprehen- 
sion, and — in his astral presence he could 
do nothing else. In his soul he writhed, 
cried out In a torment In which, like the 


despairing mind of the girl, he would 
have welcomed dissolution as a relief. 
But aside from that he was chained to a 
passive watching, was unable to make 
one single move toward the rescue of her 
expiring flesh. 

Not so Gaya, however. Nor did Robur’s 
wife lose her head. Her comprehension 
of her companion’s act was instant, and 
she cried aloud to the Mazzerian girl, 
who now appeared in answer to the sum- 
mons of the gong. Then; without waiting 
for even the servant to reach her side, 
Gaya flung her own form into the pool 
in a cleanly executed dive. Bela followed 
her mistress a moment later, her blue 
figure cutting the liquid surface with 
hardly a splash. Both women were en- 
tirely at home in the water, and by the 
time Gaya had reached and seized Naia, 
who began instantly to struggle, Bela 
was at her side. 

The fight below the surface was brief. 
Croft saw Naia open her mouth. Her 
bosom expanded as though she gasped. 
And then she relaxed, and Robur’s wife 
and the Mazzerian maid bore her quickly 
upward, supporting her head between 
them, and swimming with her toward a 
submerged flight of steps by which the 
pool was customarily entered. Reaching 
it, they lifted the limp body in its trailing 
robe, which clung to trunk and rounded 
limb more like a shroud of vegetation, 
a crinkled kelp born of the water itself, 
than a garment, and staggered with it 
from the pool to lay it on the pavement 
of the court. 

“Quickly!” Gaya cried as she knelt be- 
side it. “Seek out Jadgor’s physician and 
command his presence.” Unmindful of 
her own soaked condition, she seized 
Naia’s form and rolled her upon her face. 
Placing her hands on either side of the 
body close to where the ribs joined the 
spine, she threw her weight forward on 
extended arms, held so for the space of a 
long breath, and lifted herself once more 
upon her own flexed thighs. 

It was a form of artificial respiration 
she was practising, and Croft uttered a 
prayer for her success in his heart. And 
then — he forgot temporarily her contin- 
ued efforts in the wonder of something 
else. 

Naia of Aphur was about to die. Croft 
knew it as certainly as he had ever 
known anything in his life. Because he 
saw her soul come forth as he had seen 
Zud’s astral body after he had bidden It 
leave its fleshy habitation on the day he 
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awakened from his sleep. Slowly, as Gaya 
lifted herself and sat back, it emerged 
from the figure on the ground. And as 
wonderful as was the form of Naia, so 
wonderful was its astral counterpart. 
Like an image of her beauty in every 
detail, it swam and hovered above her, 
still chained for the span of a breath by 
an almost invisible bond that wavered 
and tensed and threatened to break. 

And that breaking — the snapping of 
that soul cord — the counterpart of the 
union between the maternal substance 
and the body of the child in physical 
birth — spelled physical death. With its 
severance, as Croft knew, Naia would 
pass from the mortal plane to a wholly 
astral life. But more than that he knew 
that now it was within his province to 
take definite steps to preserve once more 
the woman he so wholly loved — that now 
at last he could act. 

Toward the lovely floating shape he 
compelled his own astral form until he 
floated with it face to face. “Naia — Naia 
—thou other part of me,” he thought 
rather than cried to her; “Naia— my be- 
loved-hold. Return again to thy body. 
Go back.” 

And he knew that she received the 
potent vibration his own soul gave out. 
For slowly the head of the floating figure, 
the dream shape which swung and 
glowed like an iridescent mist in the sun- 
light, turned its head toward him — 
seemed to regard him strangely with 
wide open, startled eyes. 

“Naia!” He sent his appeal to her 
again. “Naia, it is that Jason whom you 
knew as Jasor who commands that you 
return again to your flesh. In Zitu’s 
name, beloved.” 

The rainbow figure writhed. It seemed 
to quiver, to hesitate and sink slightly 
back toward the unconscious body beside 
which Gaya kept up her work, with dark- 
ly troubled eyes; so that there was some 
relaxing of that binding cord. 

“Jason!” Croft felt the thought im- 
pinge against him. 

“Jason, who loves you— who claims you 
—who shall claim you yet,” he returned, 
driving each word into her perception 
with the full force of his will. 

“What do you here?” 

It was a question, a wondering inter- 
rogation. He answered it truly. “You 
know of my sleeps. In them my spirit 
leaves the body. It visits many places. 
Now sleeps my body in the Zitran pyra- 
mid, yet is my spirit present to watch 


over you and guard you. It was not Zllla 
called you into the pool, but your own 
troubled spirit, beloved. Go back into 
your body — in the name of the love you 
confessed to Gaya; go back.” 

“But — why — am I not myself?” a sec- 
ond question faltered to his perception. 

“Yes, you are yourself always,” he re- 
turned. “Yet this is the real you which 
speaks to the real me, beloved. Look be- 
neath you, and tell me what you see." 

F or a moment nothing was said . . . 

as the form beside him turned down 
its eyes. And then a startled response: 
“Gaya— she bends and works beside a 
form — to — to which I seem in some way 
connected. It — Zitu! Azil! It is the form 
of one like myself!” 

“It is your own form, Naia,” Croft told 
her; “the body in which all your life you 
have dwelt — the beautiful habitation of 
your spirit — which you cast into the pool 
in an effort to gain rest.” 

“But — I— :l — ” The diaphanous soul 
form began once more to tremble. 

“You are you — even as I am I,” said 
Croft. “That body over which Gaya 
works is but the servant which has done 
your bidding, which, save you obey me, 
you condemn to death. Return to it be- 
fore it is too late. I, Jason, who have met 
you midway between the body Azil gave 
you and Zilla’s domain, command It. 
Between you and Zilla himself I stand 
as a barrier. Return to the form below 
you and give it breath.” 

“How — how shall I return?” Again a 
question. 

“Wish it,” said Croft. “Wish it as I 
desire to hold it In my arms and claim 
its love and yours.” 

“I — I shall return.” It was a promise. 
Croft thrilled at the victory he had 
won. “Yet hold!” He stayed her as slow- 
ly she began to sink closer to the form 
beneath them. “Again shall you leave it 
if I call you — ^leave It as now — to meet me 
as now you meet me, and return.” For 
the thought had come to him that In 
this guise might he seek out her spirit 
and converse with it and teach it many 
things — seek it and hold it until such a 
time as events should straighten out the 
tangle in their affairs, and thereby watch 
over and guard her. 

“Now go, beloved. See with what a 
frenzy of hopeful endeavor Gaya works.” 

From beside him that figure as fair as 
the play of sunlight through the prism 
of a fine mist vanished. 
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Into his ears there stabbed the cry of a 
physical voice, upraised in triumph. It 
was Gaya speaking. “She lives! Thanks 
be to Zitu, she lives!” 

She bent and lifted the body, which 
rewarded her efforts with a gasping 
breath, and laid it on one of the red wood 
couches, caught up one of the tiny 
glasses of wine from the table, and forced 
its contents into Naia’s mouth. 

Naia gasped. Her throat contracted 
sharply. She swallowed. Again and again 
her full chest swelled beneath her cling- 
ing robe. Some of the waxen pallor went 
out of throat and cheeks. Bela appeared 
running, with the physician behind her. 
He hurried to the couch and dropped his 
fingers to the patient’s pulse. 

And now came Robur across the court 
toward the group beneath the yellow 
awning. He reached it and slipped his 
arm about Gaya’s shaking shoulders, 
placing himself at her side. For now that 
the need of her presence of mind was 
lacking, she seemed completely exhaust- 
ed and on the brink of tears. 

“She — she cried on Zilla and cast her- 
self into the pool,” she half spoke, half 
sobbed. “Beloved, she — she was dead to 
all seeming — ^but — I cried on Zitu, and 
worked above her, and now — she lives.” 

The physician bowed. “The Princess 
Gaya has in truth done a most admirable 
piece of work.” 

Naia’s lips moved. “Jason,” she whis- 
pered, “I — I have obeyed.” 

“Hai!” Rolsur started. His eyes darted 
swiftly from the girl to his wife, and back 
to the physician. “What said she?” he 
asked. 

“She dreams, doubtless,” the physician 
made answer. 

But Croft knew she did not, and Robur 
frowned slightly as one perplexed, 

Naia opened her eyes. They stared up 
blankly at the yellow canopy overhead, 

Gaya bent above her. 

“Gaya!” she cried and lifted her slen- 
der arms and laid hold upon her. “Oh, 
Gaya, I — ^I dreamt that I — had died. 
I—” 

And suddenly she broke — broke utterly 
— and clung fast to the drenched form 
of the woman beside her, shaken by a 
storm of sobs. 

F rom the blended group Robur turned 
to Bela and the physician. “This is 
forgotten as though it had not been, man 
of healing,” his voice came thickly. “By 
you and by Bela, it is as if it were not. 


I myself shall see that it reaches Lak- 
kon’s ears.” He reached into a purse at 
his belt and extracted some pieces of 
silver, extending them to the doctor. 
“Your fee. What needs she else?” 

“Rest — quiet for perhaps a sun; no 
more.” The physician accepted his pay- 
ment with a second bow of respect. 

“See'to it.” Robur turned to Bela. ^‘Go 
— and return with women to bear her to 
her apartment without delay.” 

Then, as Bela ran once more from the 
court, he approached "^aia and his wife. 

“Peace, Naia, my cousin,” he said gen- 
tly, yet with a narrowing of the eyes. 
“Know you not that Robur is friend to 
you and — Jason?” He paused for the 
barest space before the final word. 

The face he watched flushed slightly 
despite the sluggish return of the blood 
to her stagnant veins. For a single in- 
stant a strange expression burned in ber 
purple eyes. “You say that you dreamed,* 
my cousin,” Robur went on. “Praise be to 
Zitu, it was but a dream. Yet” — and now 
again he watched her very closely — “in 
waking you spoke Jason’s name.” 

“He — he sent me back,” Naia of Aphur 
faltered. “In — in my dream I met him, 
and he showed me my body, with Gaya 
working beside it, and compelled me to 
return. It — was all — very strange.” 

“Zitu!” Robur started. “A — strange 
dream indeed, my cousin,” he said, with 
an equally strange expression on his face. 
To Croft it appeared that without fully 
understanding, his friend half suspected 
the truth. 

Bela and three other Mazzerian women 
now reappeared. They lifted the couch 
upon which Naia was lying, and bore it 
from the court into the palace and to a 
sumptuous apartment on the second 
floor. Walls, windows, and doors were 
hung in yellow draperies. A huge purple 
rug was on the floor. A copper couch, 
studded with amber jewels, stood ready 
to receive the patient. Caskets for cloth- 
ing, tables and chairs and stools com- 
pleted the appointments. Plainly, it was 
a room designed for women, as Croft 
knew at a glance, since in the center of 
the floor was one of the mirrorlike pools 
of shallow water, close to which stood a 
pedestal of silver, bearing the flgure of 
Azil with extended wings. 

By a strange chance, as Naia was 
borne in, one of the Mazzerians struck 
against the beautifully carved figure. It 
tottered, swayed drunkenly on its stand- 
ard, and fell into the pool. 
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Naia cried out at the sight, and covered 
her eyes. 

Robur sprang forward and lifted the 
statue, setting it back on its base. “Fear 
not!” he exclaimed. “It is wholly unin- 
jured. Tis a good augury, my cousin, I 
think. Life fell into the pool, and life 
comes forth unmarred.” He smiled. 

Naia relaxed from her tension. Her 
eyes met his. “You are quick to read 
signs, my cousin,” she faltered. “Per- 
chance — you are right.” 

The bearers set down her couch, and 
Gaya took charge. “Disrobe her,” she 
commanded. “Bring sweet oils and mas- 
sage her body and limbs. Cover her 
lightly, and do you, Bela, sit beside her, 
to supply her wants. Yet if sleep comes, 
permit her to rest. When I have changed 
my own garments I shall return.” 

She left the apartment with Robur at 
her side. Croft followed, filled with a 
wonderful exaltation, since now at least 
he had come in contact with Naia’s spirit 
as never before, and in a way which as- 
sured a repetition of the meeting on that 
plane when he desired. True, she regard- 
ed the experience now as no more than 
an exceedingly strange dream, but the 
mere fact that she remembered was 
proof sufficient to Croft that the effect 
he desired had been gained. To himself 
he made a promise that from now on, 
when conditions were suitable for the 
experience, she should dream again. 

A S FOR Robur, he was of the opinion 
that the Aphurian prince was not 
sure that Naia had dreamed at all. And 
the first words of his friend, once he was 
outside the door of the apartment where 
the serving maids ministered to his cous- 
in, confirmed Croft’s thought. 

“Thus,” he began to Gaya as she turned 
to her own room, “does Jason prove his 
sayings truth.” 

“What mean you?” Gaya paused. 

“That he stood between her and Zilla, 
to whom she called, before she flung her- 
self into the pool,” Robur said. “Heard 
you not her words that he sent her back 
— that she beheld her body beside which 
you knelt? And do you not recall that I 
told you he had explained to me that in 
his sleeps he left his own body even so, 
and gained knowledge by visiting other 
places in the spirit? By Zitu’s grace, 
Jason was here when this occurred.” 

“Here?” Gaya turned her eyes about 
her in an almost ludicrous fashion, and 
Robur smiled. 


“Aye — his spirit. In Zitra his body lies 
asleep. Yet here has spirit met spirit and 
his conversed with hers. By Zitu, but I 
had a fright! I had been to Magur with 
tablets from Zud which Jason gave me, 
and, returning, I heard Bela cry to 
another of the maidens that one had 
fallen into the pool. Gaya” — of a sudden 
he swept her into his arms — “my heart 
died, and I ran to find that my fears 
were vain.” 

“As you might have known,” said Gaya, 
smiling into his down-bent eyes. “Know 
you not that I learned to swim as a 
child?” 

“Aye,” Robur admitted; “yet strange 
things happen, and never more on Palos 
than now. By Zitu, I must carry this to 
Lakkon’s ears. He takes not the right 
stand with this troubled daughter of his. 
Go now and change your dress, my Ga- 
ya.” He released her and went stalking 
off, his forehead furrowed with thought. 

And he sought out Lakkon. 

“My lord,” he accosted him without 
other introduction, “have you thought 
of the meaning to you of Naia’s loss?” 

“What mean you?” 

Lakkon turned in a flash. His face 
darkened, and a quick, instinctive ex- 
pression of pain leaped into his eyes. 
“Would you question my love for my 
daughter. Prince of Aphur? Know you 
not that in her very glance, her every 
movement, I see her mother as I knew 
and loved her first? And” — ^his voice 
gruff at first, grew unsteady — “know you 
not that I loved her aunt, my wife? What 
need of your question, then, Robur, son 
of Jadgor, since — should she go to the 
Guyana, shall she not to me be lost?” 

“She shall go not to the Gayana, I 
think,” said Robur slowly. “Magur wUl 
advise against it.” 

“How know you?” Lakkon asked. 

“He himself told me.” Robur met his 
uncle’s questioning gaze with a level 
glance. 

“You?” Plainly Lakkon was surprised. 
“You spoke with him about it?” 

“Aye,” Robur made answer. “He told 
me he would advise against it at the 
present. Listen, Lakkon, my uncle.” He 
went on and told him what had occurred. 
And, as he spoke, Lakkon’s face took on 
a twitching, his breathing became heavy. 

“But she lives — she lives — ^Robur — she 
has passed this danger?” he questioned 
brokenly at the last. 

“Aye. And were her father to appear 
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before her — were he to smile upon her,” 
said Robur with evident meaning, "she 
were less apt to cry to Zilla again in the 
future, I think.” 

"Aye.” A quiver sat on Lakkon’s mouth. 
For the moment he was wholly the fa- 
ther, no more the noble or the courtier. 
For the time his thought was of his child, 
her life and nothing else. "Aye, Robur — 
I have been remiss, and praise to Zitu 
that his lesson is by example and nothing 
worse. I — I shall go to her. I — I shall try 
to comfort her in this.” 

"As you should." Robur Inclined his 
head. "Go, and Zitu frame the wisdom 
of your speech.” 

Lakkon went. He crept into the room 
where Bela sat and Naia lay relaxed on 
her couch. He went quite to it and sank 
on his knees beside it, and looked with 
misted eyes into her weary face. 

“Child of my loins,” he quavered to 
her. “Child of thy mother, seek not to 
leave me again. Be thou the spring-time 
to my old age, the starlight for my eyes.” 

"My father.” Naia lifted a hand and 
laid it on his head. “That I sought to 
leave you was that it seemed to me best 
— that — that I was tired in body and 
spirit — that for me there seemed no 
place.” 

"Thy place is in my heart,” said Lak- 
kon with a heavy, rasping sob. 

Slowly Naia drew the grizzled head 
toward her till it lay upon her shoulder. 
“I would go to our home in the moun- 
tains,” she said, “and dwell there in 
quietude — and — rest.” 

CHAPTER XI 

BLUE ANU GOLD 

F ollowed now for Croft the weirdest 
wooing mortal ever dreamed, a sort 
of astral courtship, wherein what might 
perhaps be best described as the subli- 
mated essence of Naia’s being — that as- 
tral shell containing her conscious spirit, 
met and communed with his. 

To the man this period became a 
strange source of encouragement mixed 
with intervals of an ineffable delight. 
And the fact that to Naia herself, the 
hours so spent seemed as dreams rather 
than a thing of actual occurrence, dis- 
turbed him not in the least. He was con- 
tent to let the truth develop in her soul 
by degrees, until it should at last be 
known as truth. 

On the second day after her despairing 


attempt against herself in the pool at the 
Himyra palace, and so soon as her own 
buoyant vitality had made her well-nigh 
her physical self, Naia departed for Lak- 
kon’s palace in the mountains of Aphur, 
across the desert from Himyra to the 
west. Renewed understanding with her 
father, plus an Interview with Magur, in 
which the priest advised against her 
joining the Gayana, helped her in the 
resolve to withdraw for a time to that 
seclusion, a wish for which she had al- 
ready expressed. 

She made the trip in the motor Croft 
had caused to be fashioned for her when 
the things were new on Palos, and had 
driven out to her mountain home him- 
self. And with Maia, her maid, and Mit- 
los the Mazzerian majordomo, left always 
in charge of the palace, together with 
the great dog-like creature, Hupor, as her 
body-guard, she took up the course of 
restful days. 

Sometimes she lay for hours on a couch 
in the central court — sometimes she 
bathed in the sun-warmed water of a 
pool behind the palace — a thing con- 
structed of a lemon-yellow stone in sides 
and bottom, and screened by a wall of 
white, overgrown with trailing vines. 
Sometimes she rode in the motor, driving 
it herself along the splendid Aphurian 
roads — as perfectly built as the roads of 
the ancient Romans — which on his first 
sight of them, had excited the admira- 
tion of Croft — roads that stretched 
throughout the nation; over which the 
huge sarpelca caravans passed. 

Sometimes, endowed with a splendid 
strength for all her slender grace, she 
climbed with Hupor at her side, among 
the hills. And many, many nights she sat 
in the sunken gardens, wherein the bath- 
ing-pool was placed, watching the three 
moons of Palos wheel across the sky, and 
thinking her own thoughts. It was 
Croft’s purpose at this time to see that 
in the latter he lacked no part. 

Hence, on the night following her ar- 
rival, he visited her first, purposely 
choosing a late hour, since he wished her 
to be asleep and preferred to have his 
own action unknown just then, in the 
Zitran pyramid. 

And as he hoped, when he stole into 
her apartments, making ingress through 
an open window, he found her indeed 
asleep. The moonlight through a half- 
drawn curtain showed her to him, 
stretched on a metal couch with the 
cloud of her loosened hair about her 




face. Coverings of silken fineness lay 
above her. Azil, with outstretched wings, 
seemed like some white guardian of her 
slumber on his pedestal beside the mir- 
ror-pool. 

Naia of Aphur! The woman of his soul. 
She lay here before him. Croft thrilled to 
the thought that she was his in spirit at 
least, as he was hers. He recalled her 
impassioned avowal of the love she had 
felt for him before old Zud’s clumsy 
priestly blunder. And then he let the cry 
of his spirit steal forth. 

“Naia! It is Jason calling. Naia, my 
beloved — appear!” 

“Jason — I hear!” 

Like a wraith of dreams, it seemed that 
she stood before him — a form, a figure 
pure as a blade of silver, emitting a faint 
auric play of blue and gold. Man and 
woman they confronted one another, and 
the moonlight striking upon that divine 
something he had called from its lovely 


hand in his, and led her out through the 
window, where he had entered, under the 
moon and the stars. 

Out, out he led her. They were free as 
the winds on which it seemed they rode. 
Like a sheet of molten silver the pool In 
the garden lay beneath them. About 
them and beyond them spread the wide 
panorama of the wooded mountains, 
marked here and there by the bone-white 
windings of the road. Beneath them 
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swam the wide expanse of the desert. 
Far off to the east and south, in a ruddy 
glow, the fire urns of Himyra flared. 

OFT turned his face to that of the 
shape beside him, and found it the 
face of a sleeper who sees visions, and 
knew that though the soul of Naia obeyed 
him, it was still asleep. “Art afraid?” he 
questioned gently. 

“Nay, Jason, I am not afraid.” 

Some way the words afforded him a 
great pleasure, for he knew he would not 
have had fear in any circumstance what- 
ever, in the spirit he regarded as the 
complement of his. 

“Thy father — would see him?" he ques- 
tioned once more, deciding upon a fur- 
ther stretching of the astral cord. 

“Aye.” Naia smiled. 

“Behold then!” said Croft, and willed 
himself toward Himyra, still keeping his 
companion’s hand. 

The city glowed beneath them, its fire 
urns burning up and down the Na in 
double ranks. The place was white be- 
fore them. Then — ^Lakkon lay stretched 
in slumber on a couch. 

“My father!” Naia left Croft’s side and 
seemed to hover all blue and white and 
gold above him, until as though subcon- 
sciously he felt her presence, Lakkon’s 
lips moved and he muttered: “Naia,” in 
his sleep. 

“Come,” said Croft again, and led her 
back, since he did not deem it well to 
risk too long a first excursion. 

“Return now to your body as before,” 
he directed when they stood beside it. 
“Yet remember this when you wake.” 

For the first time she asked a question 
of her own volition. “You — are — really 
Jason?” 

“Aye.” 

“And — ^your body?” 

“Lies in the Zitran pyramid as yours 
lies here before you. Return into yours, 
beloved, and I return to mine.” 

“Aye,” she assented. “I return, but — I 
shall remember — the moonlight — Himyra 
— my father — and you.” 

She ceased and suddenly Croft found 
himself alone. Gone was the radiant 
form with its aura of gold and purple, 
its dancing points of fire, which, as he 
knew, were no more than the never- 
ceasing, vibrant oscillation of the Pranic 
sparks — the fires of life — gone, and he 
stood in the room where Azil spread his 
wings in a wide-flung benediction and 
Naia of Aphur lay asleep. 


Yet Croft was satisfied if not content, 
and he felt assured as he willed himself 
back to Zitra that when she waked in the 
morning she would recall this first ex- 
perience as a vivid dream at least. 

Indeed as the days went by his major 
trouble was to curb his own impatience 
in setting her astral consciousness awake, 
in refraining from an attempt to progress 
too fast, in keeping the development he 
was seeking to produce within her, inside 
the limits of a well-nigh natural awak- 
ening of the greater powers of the soul, 
in avoiding anything which could In any 
way resemble a forced growth. Hence, as 
a sort of brake to his own desire to re- 
turn too frequently to her, he took up the 
instruction of Zud, initiating the amazed 
old man more and more into the myster- 
ies of what he, in his own experience, had 
proved to be the truth. 

Once more; however, he visited Naia, 
before the elections were held, choosing 
an afternoon when Zud was engaged in 
temple duties. 

He found her in the vast red-and-yel- 
low paved court of the mountain palace, 
with Maia beside her, very much as on a 
former day when he had first visited her 
in the flesh and spoken to her of love. 
She lay as then on a wine-red couch, in 
the sort of diaphanous house-robes wom- 
en of her class affected, with Maia wav- 
ing a huge feather fan above her. 

Croft smiled as he called her forth, 
thinking how amazed the blue girl of 
Mazzer would be if she knew that her 
arms swayed the fan above an empty 
tenement of clay, and saying as much to 
Naia, so that she, too, smiled. 

And that day they wandered far over 
valley and hill, flitting above wooded 
slopes, loitering sometimes in sun-filled 
hollows, where flowers of tropic brilliance 
nodded in the grasses or fla\inted their 
beauty from swaying trailing vines. And 
from there to the higher places, up, up, 
hand in hand, to where the eternal snows 
lay gripped in the clutches of dark peaks 
and crags. 

Until then their communion had been 
silent save at the first, but the sight of 
the sparkling snows beneath the sunlight 
seemed to stir some recollection within 
Naia’s soul. 

“It — was here I sent for snows to chill 
the wines for the banquet to Kyphallos, 
the time he. came from Cathur, by Jad- 
gor’s plan,” she said. 

“That Kyphallos to whom Jadgor 
would have wed you?” Croft replied. 
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She nodded. “Except that I was saved whirled on Its mighty ball, bedded in a 


from marriage to a profligate and traitor 
by” — she paused and appeared to hesi- 
tate and went on in a way less certain — 
“by Jasor of Nodhur.” 

“Jasor of Nodhur has gone to Zitu,” 
Croft corrected quickly. “You were saved 
from that fate by me, after Jasor’s body 
became the servant of my spirit, as is 
your body the servant of your spirit, and 
changed it to my purpose, made it mine, 
because your spirit had called me to you 
as to-day I called you to me.” 

“Yet I knew you not then as Jason, 
but as Jasor,” Naia faltered. “How then 
could I call your spirit?" 

“Nay,” said Croft, “you knew me not, 
yet felt you never in those days a yearn- 
ing for some one you had as yet seen 
never — felt you not yourself already to 
answer that some one’s call, as a woman 
ripened must answer to her lover?" 

“Ay?,” said his companion slowly. “Ga 
the eternal spoke to me more than once 
in such fashion, yet none came to sound 
the call I should answer until Jasor of 
Nodhur appeared. Were it your spirit in 
Jasor’s body, you know how the call was 
answered afterward.” 

46 AM I not like him?” Croft ques- 

rV tioned, thrilling at the recollection 
her words invoked. 

“Aye,” she confessed. “And when I am 
with you, it seems that you are he — that 
you call me to you in spirit, even as he 
called in the flesh — that I come to you 
gladly as a maiden to a tryst with him to 
whom Ga sends her. Yet, when I return 
to the body beside which even now Maia 
stands watch, aU is confusion when I 
wake.” 

“Were you to remember then that in 
or out of the flesh, it is the spirit calls to 
the spirit, it were perchance more plain,” 
Croft said. 

“Love then is of the spirit only?” Si;ie 
looked into his eyes. 

“Yes.” Croft nodded. “Love is of the 
spirit — ^passion alone of the flesh. Know 
you not then that it was love called me 
to you from the earth?” 

“Earth?” she repeated. “Aye — Gaya 
told me somewhat concerning that.” 

“Come then,” said Croft, determining 
of sudden Impulse on a demonstration 
and seized her by the hand. 

Up, up he carried her across the void. 
The landscape dwindled swiftly away be- 
neath them. Its details faded, became 
but a sun-smeared blur until Palos 


mass of woolly cloud. Up, up. Croft 
glanced at his companion and found her 
face wide-eyed. Up, up, as she floated 
beside him, her slender shape in the void 
of darkness beyond the atmosphere of 
Palos beginning to flash and glow with 
its contained fire. For Croft had willed 
himself to that one of the moons on 
which he had first come down from his 
daring journey from the earth. And now 
it swung above them. Together they 
swam toward it, and came to it finding 
its barren and lifeless crags and plains 
aglare in the light of Sirius, partly 
steeped in impenetrable gloom. Across 
the lighted region Croft led Naia swiftly. 
They passed from the light. 

“Look!” he cried, and pointed to the 
void of the eternal heavens beyond them, 
where sparkled the pin-points of a mil- 
lion worlds. “Behold, Palos!” He directed 
her vision to where the planet rolled, Its 
clouds now turned into what seemed 
golden fire, “We stand now on one of 
the moons that light your world at night, 
beloved. We gaze at your world from its 
moon, as from earth we gaze at a star — 
as we gaze at earth as a star from here. 
By the will of the spirit have we come. 
By the spirit’s will shall we return.” 

And on his words it was as though 
Palos rose to meet them, and once more 
they were back on the crags beside the 
snows. 

“Zitu, may this be permitted?” Naia 
panted as one shaken by amazement. 

“Much,” said Croft in answer, “may be 
permitted to the spirit which seeks truth 
and dares.” 

And after that they wandered on, find- 
ing a good-sized stream leaping down the 
side of the mountain not far from Nala's 
home. Croft seized upon its presence 
with acclaim. A glance had told him that 
here was power he could harness to per- 
fect his scheme for generating artificial 
light, and he sought to explain it to his 
companion, outlining how by the con- 
struction of a series of giant penstocks he 
would divert the plunging water against 
wheels to use its force in turning other 
wheels. 

She listened closely and suddenly she 
laughed. “Now are you as Jasor!” she ex- 
claimed. “It was so he talked concerning 
his devices before the Zollarian .war 
against which he planned.” 

“Always have I been, as I am now,” 
Jason told her. “Even as Naia of Aphur 
has always been the same.” 
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“Always?” she questioned and turned 
searching eyes upon him. 

“Aye, always, and ever will be,” he an- 
swered, “until Jason and Naia shall be 
one.” 

She quivered. Her astral body glowed. 
Its fires leaped and flamed before him, 
white and purple and gold. Croft knew 
that he himself was swayed by a similar 
emotion and sought to check it lest he 
overtax her as yet not fully awakened 
understanding. “Come,” he said again, 
“come,” and led her south along the 
western mountains, exploring them, 
pointing out their beauties as they passed 
along. 

I T WAS thus he found an outcropping 
barrier of coal. He spied it and sank 
upon it, and bent to assure himself that 
he was not mistaken, and straightened 
with a radiant face. Here was energy 
stored for the furnaces he meant to raise 
across the land ere long. Until now char- 
coal had been used mainly in the metal 
trades. But — here — ^he had a vision of 
vast smelters once this coal was mined. 
And the Tamarizians were miners ex- 
perienced for generations in the han- 
dling of ores. 

He pointed to his find and explained to 
Naia that here was fuel. 

“Zitu!" she cried in wondering half 
comprehension. “Would Jason burn a 
stone!” 

“Nay,” he said, and made plain the 
nature of the substance they discussed. 

At the end she nodded. “I am con- 
vinced,” she said. “Him I knew as Jasor 
was Jason indeed. Your words, your plans 
are the same. Thanks be to Ga and Azil, 
I am happy. You, Jason, are he whom 
I—” 

“Love,” Croft supplied as once more 
she faltered. 

“Aye, love.” For the second time her 
astral figure glowed with its auric fires. 
“With you I am happy— free thus and 
alone, with a strange new happiness — 
such as I have never known. Canst not 
hold me thus beside you? Must I return 
again to the prison of the body? Canst 
not claim me now, and keep me wholly 
thine own?” 

“No — not yet,” Croft stammered, shak- 
en as never before by her words and tak- 
ing alarm at the mood which was upon 
her. “Yet, some time I shall claim you 
mine before all nien. Come now, for the 
present we must return.” 


Across a twilight sky they flitted back, 
drifting into the red and yellow paved 
court where the red and yellow steps ran 
up at either end to the yellow balcony 
supported on its carved pillars of red, and 
the giant figure of a straining man, did 
battle with a beast not unlike a tiger, to 
protect a crouching woman from its 
fangs. 

“See!” said Croft. “So shall I fight for 
you — protect you — guard you, wage war- 
fare against all else for you, until indeed 
you are mine.” 

She smiled upon him. “So shall I wait 
for thee,” she began, and broke off sharp- 
ly: “Behold!” 

Croft turned his eyes. Maia knelt the 
length of her azure form crouched in a 
posture of woe beside the couch on which 
Naia’s body still reclined. Her arms were 
thrown out across her mistress’s breasts, 
her face buried from sight between yiem. 
Beside her stood Mitlos, gazing on blue 
girl and white, his entire posture and 
expression indicative of distress. 

“Woe, woe!” Maia wailed in choked ac- 
cents. “Cursed be Zilla who came upon 
her in her sleep! She moved not, neither 
did she speak. Yet when I sought to wake 
her at the hour for her bath, she an- 
swered not to my voice. Again and again 
I cried to her, ‘Naia, my mistress,’ yet she 
did not wake. Mitlos — Mitlos, we are un- 
done. This is not of our doing, yet will 
Lakkon seek our lives.” 

“Go,” said Croft to the lovely presence 
beside him. “Spare her alarm. I thought 
not of your bathing. I have kept you 
overlong.” 

And Naia, nodding, lingered for a final 
question. “Yet — will you come to me 
again?” 

“Yes,” said Croft and watched her van- 
ish, watched Naia of Aphur’s eyes open, 
and the bosom beneath Maia’s out- 
stretched arms swell slowly, so that the 
Mazzer girl felt and sprang up, startled, 
staring, with a starting gaze. 

And then he went back to Himyra and 
sat up on his golden couch and smiled. 
He had done a good day’s work. 

CHAPTER Xn 
ON THE WINGS OF AZIL 

T he end of the month following the 
election found Croft beginning to 
carry out his material plans. Robur com- 
ing to Zitra for the Inauguration of Jad- 
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gor, bringing Gaya and Naia with him — 
the latter at Lakkon’s request — found 
time to insist that Jason return to Him- 
3 rra at once, and institute the work they 
had before discussed. 

Nor to tell the truth was Croft in any 
way loath. Indeed work was what he 
craved, rather than a life such as for the 
past two weeks he had found himself 
compelled to live in the Zitran pyramid. 
In addition he felt that the atmosphere 
of Zitra would be subtly changed once 
Jadgor was upon the ground, while in 
Aphur with Robur, his friend and colab- 
orator in his endeavors, the course of his 
plans would be cleared. Then, too, he 
was thrilled by the thought of contriving 
a material meeting with Naia, even more 
than by anything else. That thought it 
was which set him to work on the devel- 
opment of electric power first. 

Before that, however, he took Zud and 
journeyed to Scira in a galley, its hull 
gilded, its sails of azure-blue, with a blue 
canopy above its after deck, driven by a 
motor, rather than the oars which had 
formerly projected from its waist. And 
at Scira he interviewed Koryphu, the 
head of the university, regarding the 
establishment of schools. It was ar- 
ranged that he should induce Mutlos to 
take the matter up with Jadgor, and 
Croft and the high priest sailed south to 
the mouth of the Na and up its yellow 
flood. 

Then once more Himyra’s forges flared 
as they had flared for the greater part of 
that strange year before. Robur, demo- 
cratic despite his royal birth, went with 
Croft to the shops. In them was posted a 
notice printed from Jason’s original al- 
phabetical blocks, announcing that past 
the command of the Mouthpiece of Zitu 
there was no further word. In all things 
pertaining to the development of the 
things he had planned Croft found him- 
self supreme. He directed and designed, 
while at the same time he cultivated the 
friendship of his superintending captains 
and their men. 

One of his first steps was to set about 
developing the vein of coal he had dis- 
covered. He organized a band of miners 
and a motor transport train. It was a 
strange sight when the latter for the first 
time rolled forth. Robur and he went 
with it, and saw to the starting of the 
work. Save for his faith in Jason the new 
governor of Aphur would have doubted. 
Laughing, Croft gave him and the star- 
ing bands of miners and captains a dem- 


onstration, and allayed their doubts. On 
the second day, after the strippers were 
uncovering the vein and others of the 
men were erecting cabins to house the 
workers, Robur and he drove back. 

Copper wire and rubber, or a substitute, 
were what he next required. The first 
was easily gained. For generations the 
Tamarizians had worked in metal, as 
shown by their couches, their molded 
doors, their carriages and chariots and 
their tempered swords and spears, Croft 
set hundreds of the workers to the task 
of making wire. The second requirement 
was far less readily gained. But he did 
not despair, Aphur’s climate was tropical 
in the main. He believed he might find 
some vegetable product such as he need- 
ed for the insulation of his wires and set 
about an extensive questioning of the 
city's learned men. So in the end he 
learned of a tree which exuded a milk- 
like sap, in the forests south along the 
Na. Thither he and Robur went straight- 
way in a motor-driven galley, and the 
thing was done in theory at least, de- 
pending for its practical working out on 
the efforts of an army of local natives, 
whom the two set to gathering sap. 

Back again in Hlmyra, save at night, 
Croft gave himself little rest. And even 
at night since, on Robur’s Insistence, he 
had taken up residence at the palace 
rather than in the Himyran pyramid, 
Robur and he discussed their plans, un- 
less the governor was called by his duties 
somewhere else. Occasionally when this 
happened, Croft talked with Gaya in- 
stead. 

In this way he succeeded in winning 
her sympathetic understanding of his 
position, even as concerning his love for 
Naia he had won it once before. And 
Gaya, whose nature was characterized by 
a sweet simplicity, questioned him frank- 
ly concerning the episode of Naia’s at- 
tempted suicide in the pool: 

“Robur swore by Zitu, he believed you 
present, in the same guise in which you 
have told me, you move when your body 
sleeps.” 

“Yes, Robur was right,” Croft told her 
and described step by step what had oc- 
curred. 

The princess nodded. “Now that Lak- 
kon remains with Jadgor at Zitra, the 
maid grows lonely,” she declared. “She 
has asked me to visit her. May 1 speak 
with her concerning these things if she 
mentions to me her dreams?” 

Croft smiled. On Palos, or on earth, 
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woman he thought was the same. And 
Oaya, happy beyond question in the arms 
of the man of her choice, stood ready to 
lead or drive Naia, a sister-woman tc a 
mating if she could. And, smiling, he 
nodded assent, but added a caution. "Yet 
speak not of it save as of a dream-wife 
of my true friend. For the growth of the 
soul must be as the growth of a flower, 
which the light of truth expands.” 

H IS wire being made, his rubber gath- 
ered, Croft turned next to the har- 
nessing of the mountain stream. He chose 
copper for his penstocks instead of wood, 
^furnishing specifications to the molders 
for the sections of the pipe and designing 
the model of the turbines to be mounted 
in the pits. 

In all things Robur rendered him such 
assistance as he could, while he never 
ceased to marvel at the very things he 
planned. "Mouthpiece of Zitu you are 
indeed!” he exclaimed again and again, 
with flashing eyes as some new detail was 
unfolded to his mind. “Let Jadgor be 
president at his leisure. Thou and I, my 
Jason, shall take Tamarizia yet and 
make it a new world.” 

And with such a lieutenant Croft found 
his work advance. Wire was being made 
in miles, rubber was being delivered In 
enormous chunks from the commercial 
galleys down the Na, loaded onto trucks 
along the quays, drawn by the doglike 
creatures harnessed to them through the 
merchandise tunnels beneath the streets 
and stored in the huge warehouses 
against future use. Indeed all Himyra, 
all Aphur hummed at the end of the 
month, and the founders were beginning 
to turn out the sections of the giant pen- 
stock pipes. 

Thereupon Croft collected another 
train of motors and, organizing a party 
of road-builders and masons, made his 
way into the hills to select the site of his 
power-station on the mountain stream. 

At the camp he established beside the 
mountain torrent he lost no time. Long 
since he had cast aside Zud’s choice of 
temple dress, for the metal leg-cases, the 
short-skirted tunic of a military captain, 
falling half-way down the thighs, and 
belted at the waist — a costume affording 
the utmost freedom of movement while 
he directed the beginning of each task. 
Habited thus he sat one day on the hill- 
side, watching his laborers digging 
trenches for the mighty penstocks, pre- 
paring the pits for the turbines when, 
with a crash, through some near-by 


bushes was thrust a huge animal face. 

Open it was, gaping, with a lolling red 
tongue, and yellow fang-like teeth. For 
a moment it stared at him panting and 
then with a bound the whole lithe crea- 
ture advanced, and flimg itself against 
him as he scrambled to his feet. 

“Hai, Hupor!” he cried, recognizing the 
huge houndlike beast which had fawned 
upon him once before in Lakkon’s moun- 
tain house, and excited Naia’s comment 
by the act. 

Then as the creature dropped down 
beside him and turned its eyes, he fol- 
lowed their direction with his own, and 
found his heart begin a gladdened leap- 
ing. A trifle further up the hillside, Naia 
of Aphur stood between two trees. 

Soft climbing sandals of gnuppa hide 
were on her feet and embraced her taper- 
ing calves to just below the knees. Brown 
was her garment above them, embroid- 
ered simply in green. And on her golden 
hair was a band of brown, supporting a 
shimmering drape against the heat of 
the afternoon, and a curling plume green 
as the leaves above it. In that first glance 
it seemed to Croft that seen so, she was 
more beautiful than she had ever been. 

He went toward her, his pulses ham- 
mering in his ears, the giant beast trail- 
ing at his heels. 

“Greeting, maid of Aphur!” he said 
when he stood before her, and bowed 
deeply from the hips, in formal fashion. 

“Hail, Mouthpiece of Zitu!” Naia in- 
clined her head. "Did Hupor break upon 
your meditations or distract your atten- 
tion from the work in hand?” 

“Hupor and I,” said Croft with a glance 
at the beast, "are friends. Nor is my work 
a thing requiring such haste, that I may 
not spare time to admire the fairest work 
of Zitu’s hands.” 

A swift color mounted into Naia’s 
cheeks. Her glance shifted. “I walk fre- 
quently with Hupor,” she began a some- 
what confused explanation. “The tempta- 
tion came upon me to inspect the work 
which I have watched from my father’s 
home for the past three suns, since it be- 
gan. Hupor, I think, was more surprised 
to see you than was I.” 

"You expected to find me?” Croft 
caught her words up quickly. 

"Why not?” she rejoined with an up- 
ward flash of her eyes. “Is not the work 
of Zitu’s Mouthpiece under his direc- 
tion?” Her manner changed, became 
charged with covert meaning. “And more 
I dreamed.” 

“Dreamed?” Croft repeated, striving to 
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still a rising tumult in his breast, at 
what seemed a challenging of his spirit 
by hers. 

“Nay, I know not,” she said almost 
faintly, while her white lids quivered 
above each purple iris. “But it was as 
though one told me this stream was to be 
used to bring new light to Himyra — that 
such was a part of your plans.” 

“Yes,” he said, “it is — to Himyra, and 
to Lakkon, thy father’s house, if so you 
desire, and to all of Aphur, all of Tamari- 
zia in time. If so you saw it, it would ap- 
pear as a vision rather than a dream, 
maid of Aphur. Come and I will show 
you its beginning and explain,” 

F or an hour after that she wandered 
with him, and watching her now and 
then, Croft surprised a puzzled expres- 
sion on her face. Yet he said no definite 
word, since he knew that the leaven of 
his past acts was working in her, was 
slowly rising up until at last it should 
wake her fully to the truth. 

“It were hardly fitting, were Lakkon’s 
daughter not to offer to Zitu’s mouth- 
piece the freedom of Lakkon’s house,” 
she said at the last, when Croft had 
escorted her back to the mountain valley 
wherein the palace was placed. And her 
tone was vaguely wistful — there was 
something in her eyes that cried out to 
him, wholly unlike that blue fire of scorn 
they had held, when she flung the be- 
trothal seal of Azil against his breast. 

“Jason, the Mouthpiece, shall do him- 
self the honor of Lakkon’s house, when 
Lakkon is within it,” he replied with 
meaning, as he bowed and turned and 
left her, and heard her catch her breath. 

Yet he took with him a song in his 
heart because of the Invitation which 
had faltered from her lips; because as he 
knew now the cry of spirit to spirit was 
beginning to actuate the flesh. And he 
walked more as a god indeed than a man 
as he made his way back to his workmen, 
threading his way on springing feet, 
glorying in the strength of his free- 
limbed stride on the wooded slopes, hold- 
ing in his heart the knowledge that it was 
because she had felt he would be present 
— ^because of an urge to be near him, to 
speak with him as man and woman, that 
she had come to view the new work. 

But he did not attempt to approach 
her again in the astral condition during 
the week longer that he remained at the 
^Ite of the power-plant. Nor did Naia 
venture to it any more. And so soon as 


he was satisfied that his subordinates 
understood the exact scope of their du- 
ties, he returned to set about the actual 
donstruction of the dynamo that, water 
driven, should light Himyra with a 
myriad of glowing lamps. 

But that night, after he had received 
Robur’s report of progress, and they had 
talked over the dynamo plans, he sought 
his own apartment and stretched him- 
self upon his couch. And then he went 
seeking the two women who in all his life 
he had known the best, because he 
thought that it would be on this first 
night, with Gaya, that Naia woiQd un- 
burden herself. 

Failing to find them in the palace, he 
sought and found them in the garden, 
seated on a carved bench of stone, inside 
the vine-grown walls of the pool. Naia’s 
eyes were fixed upon its surface, silvered 
by the light of Palos’s moons. Very wide 
and dark they seemed beneath the 
shadow of her hair. Her lips moved. 

“Whether these be dreams. Induced by 
those things of which you told me, or 
whether too much thinking has tired my 
mind until it makes of vain imaginings 
the seeming of other thought, I know 
not,” she said in a musing voice. “Yet 
evdn as you said, he had told my cousin 
Robur that he left his body, so has it 
seemed to me that I left my flesh, when 
he called me tp him — that hand in hand 
we wandered forth together, to Himyra 
— over the mountains, and once that we 
leaped all space, as he says his spirit 
leaped from earth to Palos and stood up- 
on the larger of the moons up yonder, 
whose light sparkles here on the pool.” 

Gaya’s tones were a trifle 
unsteady — ^filled with a certain awe, 
as Croft waited her answer. “But — ^Naia, 
sweet maid, may not dreams embody 
truth?” 

“If dreams they be, I think it may be 
so,” her companion rejoined. “For on that 
time we went to Himyra as it seemed, I 
saw my father asleep, and he whispered 
my name, and the next time he came to 
me he spoke to me about it; said that he 
saw me standing beside him and had 
called me. 

“And,”— abruptly her soft voice took 
on the speaking semblance of a child— 
“Gaya — the night was the same — on 
which I had my dream. And again on 
an afternoon when it seemed he called 
me, and we wandered over hill and val- 
ley, where flowers bloomed, and up to the 
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everlasting snows, it seemed also that on 
returning Mala thought that I had died, 
and he bade me back into my body, prom- 
ising to come to me again. And when I 
woke, Maia and Mitlos stood beside me, 
in tears and terror, thinking my spirit 
flown. Gaya — how explain such things 
as these?" 

“I may not tell you,” Gaya faltered. 
“In these days since Zitu’s mouthpiece 
came among us, Aphur and all Tamarizia 
have witnessed wondrous sights, have 
dreamed of undreamed truths.” 

"Mouthpiece of Zitu,” Naia repeated, 
turning to face her companion. “I like 
not the name. Jason, he calls himself to 
me in my dreams, and as Jason I prefer 
to think of him — as Jason, a man, and — 
and — my lover. Ah, Gaya, should I blush 
for such a thought?” 

“Nay — thou art a woman, ripe for lov- 
ing,” Gaya reassured her quickly. “And 
to women, be they fit, I think that Ga 
herself sends dreams.” 

“Dreams!” Abruptly Naia clenched a 
flst and struck the tapered outline of her 
thigh. “Dreams — aye, dreams they must 
be, Gaya — for to me he came no more 
again. Only when I thought not of his 
coming did it happen, and since, when I 
have called him, sought once more to 
sleep and find him, it is vain. Yet if I be 
shameless, let me speak the same. Greater 
happiness have I never known since I 
tore the seal of Azil from my girdle, than 
when in my sleep he called me to him, 
and I answered and saw him standing 
before me in my chamber, fair as Azil 
himself, with his form shot through by 
the soft light of the moon. Or, when I 
slept and Maia fanned me, and he came 
and led me into the outer world, where 
we wandered in far places, he and I 
alone.” 

“You saw him while he was in the 
mountains?” Gaya asked as her compan- 
ion paused, causing Croft to smile as he 
saw her intent to learn what he himself 
had not told. 

“Yes — what am I saying? Gaya, I 
forget myself, even as that day I forgot 
myself and bade him to my father’s 
house.” Suddenly she broke off to throw 
her arms about Gaya’s neck and bury her 
face, gone white in the silver moonlight, 
against her breast. 

“And — ” the arms of the older woman 
crept about her. 

“He replied he would enter it when 
Lakkon was within it,” Naia told her in a 
smothered voice. 


“As he would were he careful of your 
honor.” Gaya held her close. “Child, 
when my visit is ended, you must return 
with me to Himyra, nor longer spend 
your time in dreams and thoughts.” 

“But — ” Naia sat up abruptly. Her 
question came with a sweetly feminine 
inconsistence. “Would he not think I 
sought his presence, were I to accompany 
you to the palace?” 

“Are you not Robur’s cousin?” Gaya 
answered. “Can he expect you to remain 
forever in your father’s house?” 

Croft’s smile was very tender as he 
turned away. Time and those “dreams” 
of hers were fighting his battle for him 
in Naia’s soul. And had he need of other 
assistance in winning the one woman he 
desired in a million worlds or years, Gaya 
was his lieutenant. He blessed her as he 
returned to Himyra, for that propinquity 
of Naia and himself in the future, that 
feminine endeavor at match-making, for 
which he now knew that she schemed. 

CHAPTER XIII 

NEW MARVELS 

T hat Zitran, too, ran past. During it 
word came from Zitra that Jadgor 
had approved and recommended for ac- 
ceptance by the national assembly that 
scheme for a chain of schools among the 
masses, Mutlos of Cathur had introduced. 
Thereupon Croft and Jadgor selected 
several expert metal molders and set 
them to work at making type, and Jason 
choosing some of the skilled workmen 
whom he had trained to exact methods 
in making the motors, months before, di- 
rected them now in the building of a 
rather simple set of presses in which the 
type should be used. 

Also looking to the future he com- 
manded others of the motor mechanics 
to begin the construction of a half dozen 
engines of a somewhat different design. 
Questioned by Robur as to his purpose, 
he explained that these were destined to 
finish the lifting power for the first 
Tamarizian airplanes. 

“Zitu! Zitu!” exclaimed the governor 
of Aphur, flashing his perfect teeth; “I 
doubt you not, Jason, but my wonder 
does not cease. Recall you the morning 
when you drove the first motor through 
the streets of Himyra and well nigh 
frightened the civic guards to death?” 
He smiled, and Jason laughed. And then 
he sobered. 
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“Yes,” he replied. “And I recall also 
how the same morning, Chythron, Lak- 
kon’s driver, lost control of the gnuppas 
and they bolted, and I spoke with Naia, 
thy fair cousin, first.” 

Robur nodded. He laid a hand on his 
companion’s arm. “Fear not,” he admon- 
ished in sympathetic understanding. 
“Though the maid repel you because of a 
lack of understanding, yet shall she come 
to you at length.” 

“Aye,” Croft looked the other man full 
in the eyes with meaning. “Once more 
shall I place Azil’s sign upon Naia of 
Aphur’s girdle.” 

Yet to all outward seeming he appeared 
immersed in his work, and even as the 
dynamo and the turbines took shape, he 
sent men into the vast plain that 
stretched between Himyra and the moun- 
tains of Aphur, to a spot of his selection, 
and bade them build there a huge shed 
to house his airplane fleet. Still others 
he set on the fashioning of ribs for the 
wings of the planes themselves, to build- 
ing the fuselage bodies out of sheets of 
copper, and after a consultation with the 
local caste of weavers, he picked on a 
fabric for the wings. 

And with all his ceaseless activities h» 
still fovmd time in a whimsical mood to 
inaugurate among his workmen a series 
of recreation and games lest under the 
driving of Robur and himself the sweat- 
ing laborers grow stale. Indeed, he intro- 
duced a sort of competitive spirit in the 
various shops, organizing from the mem- 
bers of each a separate club and match- 
ing them one against the other in their 
sports. And of all the games on which 
he might have picked, Jason Croft, 
Mouthpiece of Zitu, and virtual com- 
mander of the remaking of a nation, 
chose baseball! 

In this he gave his at times bizzare 
fancy full rein. The balls were fashioned 
from well-turned gnuppa hide, about a 
rubber core, with a covering of string. 
The bats, were of tough resilient wood, 
which the new devotees of the pastime 
swung with might and main. 

Then for the first time on Palos were 
heard the crack of the batsman lining 
out a clean drive, and the cry of the um- 
pire, Croft himself at first: “Ball four — 
take a free pass! Strike — one!” 

And because even the most serious 
mind must find relaxation at times, 
Croft found he enjoyed the matches be- 
tween teams immensely, while Robur 
entered with almost animal spirits into 


the rivalry of the games, and nearly pes- 
tered the life out of Jason, trying to 
master the intricacies and comprehend 
the casual principles involved in curves, 
in and outshoots, drops and breaks, after 
he had seen them first. Indeed Jason had 
more than one laugh after he discovered 
Robur in the bathing court of the palace 
one morning, hurling a ball against a 
backstop he had arranged, and trying to 
learn to throw it around a corner, as he 
somewhat naively explained. 

But if Robur did not accomplish his 
purpose, several of the pitchers eventual- 
ly did to some extent, and Robur got a 
laugh of his own, when one of thraa 
whom he had secretly had Jason coach In 
the copper foundry team, was produced. 
The batter who happened to be up swung 
sharply at what looked like a slow and 
easy delivery, and Aphur’s governor 
chuckled for days because the fellow 
very nearly broke his neck when his bat 
failed to find the ball where he thought 
it was. 

C ROFT’S main satisfaction, however, 
in the success of the innovation lay 
in the fact that from rivalry in the game 
it was but a step to rivalry between tiie 
various corps of laborers in the shops. 
He took that step and introduced a 
system of bonuses and holidays for In- 
creased production or extra-efficient 
work. And because the Tamarizians were 
a pleasure-loving people, the plan was a 
success from the first. Working three 
shifts, as he had before the ZoUarlan 
war, Croft found his plans progress. Five 
weeks — the length of a*Zitran — after his 
return from the mountains, found his 
turbines finished, his dynamo ready to 
be transported and assembled in its ap- 
pointed place. 

That place was ready to receive it as 
Croft knew from several trips he had tak- 
en to it. In one of his swiftest motors. A 
stone power-house had been erected, the 
penstocks were in place. Diverting gates 
were prepared to turn the stream into 
them at the proper moment, and send It 
roaring thi?ough the turbines in the pits. 
Telling Robur to send men into the 
mountains to cut poles, and giving him 
a model of insulators to be made of glass, 
Jason loaded the sections of his djmamo 
upon his fleet of transports and set forth 
again on his journey to the hills. 

Thereafter for two weeks he tolled and 
sweated, thankful at least for the fact 
that in Tamarizia labor was plentiful. 
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and regulated by government control in 
regard to wages, carefully estimated on a 
living scale, so that the dissatisfaction 
and continual strikes of earth were un- 
known. The condition enabled him to 
command what workmen needed, and 
rest assured of a steady advance in the 
projects he undertook. 

More than once in that long, hot four- 
teen suns, Robur drove out to inspect the 
progress made and marvel, and report 
the insulators being turned out in satis- 
factory shape, and the poles coming 
do^ from the hills on creaking motor 
trucks. Croft gave him drawings to guide 
him in setting up a line of power poles 
across the desert from Himyra toward 
the mountains, and at night, when his 
weary workmen were sleeping, plunged 
Into the task of devising Tamarizia’s first 
electric lights. At first he confined his 
plans to small-sized arcs, intending to 
give public demonstration before he went 
on with the attempt to devise incandes- 
cents for inside use. 

Coal was coming down from the vein 
he had discovered by now in quantity 
sufficient to use in the copper smelters, 
and he decided to gain his carbons, from 
this, converted into coke. After several 
nights of intensive working, he pushed 
aside his finished plans and drew a long 
breath of relief. The thing was done. 

Croft’s eyes flashed.. This enlighten- 
ment of a people and a nation was be- 
coming well nigh an obsessing delight in 
his brain. It partook almost of the nature 
of creation despite the fact that he knew 
those things he was producing were but 
crude copies of familiar things he had 
formerly known as concomitants of life. 
For, as he had said to Robur, and to Zud, 
and to Naia herself, he was a man — was 
human in all his impulses and feelings 
regardless of the marvelous control of 
the spirit he had learned, and he thrilled 
with a personal satisfaction in the suc- 
cess of each new endeavor, the wonder 
each new product of his scheming ex- 
cited in other brains. 

From Robur he learned that Gaya had 
returned to the palace, bringing Naia 
with her for an indefinite stay. That, 
indeed, was in accordance with his plans. 
For so soon as he had realized that Gaya 
meant to throw the girl and himself in- 
to a closer association, as he did after 
the conversation he had heard between 
the two women, he had purposely meant 
to be absent from Himyra himself when 
the woman he loved arrived. 


Croft would not have been either 
where or what he was had he been de- 
void of a vast psychological knowledge. 
And deep as were his own emotions, 
strong as was his own impulse to in- 
dulge a desire for Naia’s closer presence, 
yet in all he did at that time he followed 
a deliberately mapped-out course for the 
accomplishment of his purpose. 

During those days, as her words to 
Gaya had shown him very clearly, Naia 
of Aphur’s mental condition was one of 
vague unrest. And the principle cause 
of that unrest was, as Croft knew, him- 
self. 

The new estrangement between them, 
her act in returning his betrothal jewel 
in so dramatic a manner, those subse- 
quent excursions into the unknown world 
of the astral plane which he had brought 
about, and which she was as yet unable 
to consider other than as vagaries of a 
sleeping brain, had induced within her 
a state of introspection which, even more 
than his immediate presence, he felt 
sure must serve his purpose best. 

She had cried out in a sympathy seek- 
ing confusion to the wife of his friend, 
that she had sought him that day in the 
mountains, as a sort of test — a means of 
convincing herself if her visioning were 
false or real. She had admitted that, 
even despite her former reluctance to 
consider a possible mundane love be- 
tween Croft in his present body and her- 
self, he had appealed to her that day 
in his physical form and strength. And 
she had complained that he had not kept 
the promise given by his astral form to 
hers, to return to her so again; had con- 
fessed that she had sought for a renewal 
of those two former meetings, had tried 
to repeat her “dreams.” 

J ASON CROFT, erecting his dynamo, 
harnessing it to his turbines with 
heavy beltings of gnuppa hide, felt that 
the very desire he had wakened in Naia’s 
soul, would do its work better while it 
remained unsatisfied, would gain in 
strength as the days passed into weeks, 
would receive an added poignancy when 
she arrived at Himyra and found him 
gone again to the hills, engaged without 
any seeming distraction attributable to 
herself, on his work. 

For Croft knew very, very well that 
one of the great laws of all mating con- 
sists in this — that until mating itself is 
accomplished, one element retreats, 
while the other as constantly seeks, be- 
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fore desire itself in the one awakens de- 
sire in the other, and thereby bringing 
both elements together, strikes out of 
them life’s fire. 

Yet, night after night, his work 
finished, stretched on a rough couch, 
Croft yearned for this woman of all the 
worlds to his soul. Night after night he 
lay picturing her as he had known her, 
revealing their every association to- 
gether, from his first sight of her in her 
father’s carriage, to those two weird 
astral meetings which had occurred. He 
pictured her beauty of face and form — 
the supple strength of the latter, its 
litheness, its wonderful grace. He saw 
it in his mind’s eye as he had seen it 
time and again in life. 

And there were times when he 
quivered, and stretched out his arms 
which throbbed with a strange, numb 
aching, remembering as it seemed in 
their very substance, the soft, warm 
pressure of her flesh, the glory of her 
former surrender to the caress of their 
embrace. There were times when his 
lips writhed as he recalled their first 
meeting with her mouth — that quick, 
spontaneous giving and taking of a kiss, 
before she had cried out that now — now 
— he must win her, or else by the customs 
of her country, she stood a maid dis- 
graced — had cried it, and yet before she 
left him on that same occasion, had 
crept to him, inviting a second kiss. 

And though at such things Croft 
thrilled as may any man thrill, at the 
thought of the one woman who can drive 
him to madness as a man, yet unlike the 
ordinary mortal he thrilled still more 
at the beauty of her soul. For unlike 
the customary lover, Croft had seen it — 
and because of his knowledge of such 
matters, because he knew the meanings 
in a spiritual sense of certain vibrations 
— ^because he could interpret the mean- 
ing involved in auric colors — ^he knew 
that only a chastely pure spirit possessed 
an aura of blue and gold. Wherefore 
great as was his glory in his recollec- 
tions of her physical beauty and charm, 
greater still was his exaltation recalling 
how even like her golden hair and purple 
eyes, that glorious image of her being 
he had twice called from it, glowed. 

Glorious was she in body, beautiful in 
soul. And Croft lying while the night 
wrapped the mountain, and the stream, 
plunging over the rocks in its bed, sent 
its murmur to his ears, renewed once 
more his purpose, and swore by all the 
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highest forces in his conception, that 
ere this thing was finished, that glory 
and beauty should be his. But in his 
own way — the true way — the way in 
which two chemical atoms might come 
together — gladly — almost unconsciously 
because of compelling force, affinity, de- 
sire — let the word used be what it might 
since in the great law of Zitu or God, 
they were the same. And it was so Croft 
meant to claim that woman, body and 
soul, whom he felt was his true twin — 
that glorious complement of his entire 
nature — that lode star of his being who 
had drawn him to her — across the empty 
void between the stars. 

On the fourteenth day Robur came up 
from Himyra at Croft’s request. Jason 
met him as he descended from his motor 
and led him into the newly constructed 
power-house. There, on a masonry and 
copper base, insulated by a heavy plate 
of glass, stood what was as yet Tamari- 
zia’s most wonderful device. Bolted and 
belted to the driving-gear of the turbine 
it stood, waiting but thd driving force 
of the waters through a penstock to 
wake it into life. 

Croft’s eyes blazed with something of 
excitement as he gestured toward it. 
“Behold, Rob,” he said, “with this shall 
we harness the lightnings and bid them 
do our will. With this shall we light the 
streets of Himyra and the fire-urns along 
the Na, and the palace, the houses of 
all men in Himyra first, in all Aphur at 
the last. With this shall we ere we are 
done, drive the wheels in many shops, 
which now are turned by men and beasts 
in treadnAlls or upon the windlass bars. 
So shall it come at last that by the 
mere pressure of a hand upon a lever 
those wheels shall move. These things 
I promise you, Rob — behold.” He waved 
a hand to a captain standing by the 
door of the house. And he in turn sig- 
naled to a workman not far off. And he, 
who had been waiting, lifted a trumpet 
to his lips and blew a blast. It was the 
sign on which Croft had agreed for the 
men high up on the mountain to open 
a penstock gate. 

Y et for a moment there was nothing 
to mark the effect, until with a 
whisper, rising to a roar, the huge plp^ 
filled and discharged its plunging con- 
tents against the waiting wheel. ’Then, 
as the wheel turned and the belt of 
gnuppa hide revolved, there crept 
through the new rock house a strange 
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and droning hum. Louder and louder 
it rose, as faster and faster the shining 
armature which Croft and Robur watched 
spun round. Faster and faster, louder 
and louder — ^blue sparks began to shine 
and quiver under the copper brushes. 
And suddenly, with a blinding scintilla- 
tion, a hissing crash, a giant spark 
leaped the gap between the terminals 
of two wires Croft had arranged to test 
the ascending charge. 

“Zitu!” Above the crackling discharge 
the captain in the door cried out: “Fly— 
we are undone, man of Zitu — fly!” He 
staggered back and paused and stood 
staring, vaguely reassured at the smile 
of triumph on Croft’s face. 

“Fear not,” Jason told him quickly, as 
he struck up a lever, released the tension 
of the belt, and caused the first dynamo 
on Palos to sink from a dizzy whirling 
toward rest. “This moment speaks suc- 
cess for all pur toil of weeks. Go tell 
the men on the pipes to close the gates.” 

Robur's face, too, was pale, well nigh 
as that of the captain’s, though he had 
held his place. His lips were close pressed, 
however, and his nostrils slightly 
pinched. Then, as Croft so easily chained 
the fiery breathing of the monster he 
had produced, his eyes began to flash. 

“By Zitu, and by Zitu!” he swore the 
Tamarizian oath of wonder. “Jason, you 
have indeed harnessed His own light- 
ning, as you have said. For a moment I 
feared that His wrath were excited by 
your daring, and He had sent a bolt of 
His fire to destroy us, with the house.” 
He broke off with an almost shamefaced 
laugh. 

“Yet now it gentles like a wild gnuppa 
under its master’s hand,” he went on 
again as the dynamo stopped and naught 
remained save the dwindling rush of the 
waters through the waste pipes from the 
turbine beneath their feet. “Zitu, my 
friend, but all men shall marvel yet as 
I do now at this! What plan you next?” 

“Light!” said Croft. "Light, first, and 
after that to make use in all the ways I 
mentioned of this force — to turn the 
wheels in shops, to run the presses I 
have made to print from type' and so 
supply the schools Jadgor has favored 
with the means of broadening men’s 
minds — to print for them and their 
children, and so to spread the truth.” 

“Thou wilt build a city here to do these 
things?” Robur questioned, as yet un- 
able to fully sense quite all Croft’s words 
embraced. 


“No,” Jason told him. “This power 
shall flow from here to Himyra, Rob, 
across the line of poles your men are 
building, along the wires.” 

“Zitu!” The governor of Aphur stared. 

Croft smiled. “To-morrow,” he went 
on, “I return to Himyra to arrange for 
the making of lights, and a demonstra- 
tion of their working when the time is 
ripe.” And suddenly his whole face 
lighted at an inward thought. “Naia — 
Rob. Tell me of her.” For suddenly at 
the mention of his return her picture 
had leaped before him; the certainty 
had come upon him that in Himyra he 
should meet her, speak to her, dwell be- 
neath the roof of the same house. And 
the accomplishment at which Robur, of 
Himyra, was staring in awestruck wonder 
— the great dynamo, successful in its 
primary test, and all it stood for — sank 
into nothingness before the thought. 
Naia of Aphur ’s face, the hinted per- 
fume of her presence, blotted it out. 

“Thou wilt see her,” said Robur — "of 
course.” It was as though he read 
Croft’s thought. “And could you see her 
now as each sun I see her, perchance 
you would feel as do I, that she will be 
glad of your coming now at last. Like 
one without purpose she moves, Jason, 
my strange friend, whom I love as no 
other man, yet do not understand. There 
is the look of one who waits for one who 
comes not in her eyes. In their purple 
depths they hold a question ever that 
makes them doubly dark. Yet if at times 
I say I am driving forth to meet you, 
I have seen her lay a white hand over 
Ga’s snowy fountain beneath her robe. 
I have seen her lips part as though to 
speak or question concerning thee, and 
having returned, I have known that her 
ears were like thirsty lips to drink in 
what reports I made regarding the prog- 
ress of your work. Yet in such mood is 
she sweeter, more desirable as it seems 
to me, than ever in her life.” 

Croft nodded. “Not more desirable to 
me,” he said, “than the first sun whereon 
I saw her. To-day I place a guard and 
send the workmen back to Himyra. To- 
morrow I shall come.” 

CHAP'TER XIV 

BEATING WINGS 

N aia of Aphur — Naia! He was now to 
meet her again in the flesh. The 
thought held Croft as he drove toward 
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Himyra the next day. He was to meet 
her, as at Zitra, not as In the mountains 
beside the stream he had harnessed to 
his and Tamarizia’s purpose, but in 
Robur’s palace, where, like himself, she 
was a guest — under conditions where the 
conventions of social life, not so far un- 
like those of 1 earth, since human nature 
is, after all, very much the same, would 
compel a certain courtesy in their as- 
sociation at least. 

Toward that meeting he went more 
like an ardent lover than anything else. 
Once in the palace, he sent for a barber 
and had his hair carefully trimmed. For 
an hour after that he lay while a Maz- 
zerian masseur rubbed softening oils in- 
to his skin. And then he dressed in a 
costume he had ordered made when he 
returned from Zitra first, unlike old 
Zud’s robes, and of his own designing — 
a costume of golden leg cases studded 
with sapphlre-hued stones — an under- 
vest of gossamer tissue — a short skirt of 
a heavier material, white in color, with 
a silken sheen, and a cuirass of gold and 
silver, with the wings of Azil and the 
cross ansata, inlaid on the breast-plate 
in more of the sapphire-like gems. Of 
gold and silver was his helmet topped 
with a crest of azure plumes. Robur 
came in upon him, having barely re- 
turned from the shops, as he put it on. 

“Zitu!” he exclaimed, pausing to stare 
at his friend, and went on; “Jason, thou 
art a sight — ” 

“A sight, yes — ” Croft cut him short* 
with a heightened color. He laughed. 
“Rob — there are times when your tongue 
reminds me of speech on earth. Were I 
there at this moment, they would name 
me a sight indeed." 

A smUe twitched Robur’s lip as he 
caught the unaccustomed meaning. “And 
at times I find a strange application of 
meaning in thy words, Jason,” he re- 
plied. “It ia so in the manner of speech 
you use concerning the games of base- 
ball when the contest waxes warm. ‘Tear 
its hide off! Lay on that pill! Lean on 
it! Lean on it!’ — the word ‘charley- 
horse’ which you sometimes employ, and 
the naming of an arm a ‘wing.’ None the 
less thou art a sight to gladden a 
maiden’s eyes, my friend, and even now 
a maid and a matron await thee beside 
the bathing pool. So — get thee gone! 
Thou art beautiful enough.” 

With another laugh Croft took him 
at his word, descending to the court 
where the swimming pool sparkled in 
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the late afternoon sunlight, and ad- 
vancing in a considerable blaze of ma- 
terial glory to where, on couches be- 
neath a shimmering awning, Gaya and 
Naia reclined. 

“Hai, Jason!” Robur’s wife exclaimed, 
extending a hand as she saw him. “Wel- 
come, thou tamer of the lightning, as 
my lord has said thou art. Wilt pardon 
a matron’s indolence, or should I greet 
thee on my feet?” 

“Nay.” Croft took her hand and bent 
above it. “I like thee less, wife of Robur, 
in the formal mood. Retain the charm 
of thy ease.” Then deliberately he 
turned his eyes and met those of Nata. 
“Greeting to thee, maid of Aphur,’' he 
said. 

“And to thee. Mouthpiece of Zitu," she 
returned with her pansy-purple eyes 
fixed on the flashing symbol on his 
breast. 

Croft noted the glance, the slight tens- 
ing of the lines about her mouth as he 
sat down. He had meant from the first 
to note its effect. Indeed, he had worn 
it to this meeting of a purpose. It was 
his intent that, in spite of it, and all it 
stood for, or had stood for at one time 
in her mind, her surrender should be 
gained. 

“As to the harnessing of Zitu’s fire, 
’tis no more than a following out of 
Zitu’s law when understood,” he turned 
to Gaya to explain. “The generation of 
‘elektricity,’ as it is called, is no more 
in this case than the changing of one 
force into another, a transfer of energy 
from — ” 

“Ah, Ga, I am a woman, unversed In 
such matters!” Gaya exclaimed with a 
dancing in her eyes. “I fear I am too 
old to learn. Naia is of a younger gen- 
eration, her mind of softer substance; 
grave thy meaning on its tablet with 
the stylus of thy tongue. I would see 
Robur before the evening meal. It were 
time he had returned.” 

“Aye,” said Croft, smiling and rising 
to assist her to her feet. “Even now he 
is within the palace. We spoke before 
I came forth.” 

He watched while she hurried import- 
antly away, ^ill smiling Inwardly at her 
palpable subterfuge for leaving Naia and 
him alone; then turned to where Lak- 
kon’s daughter still reclined, and re- 
sumed his seat. 

“You have heard from Zitra?” he in- 
quired. 

“Aye,” she said, and went on with the 
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Information: “Lakkon, my father, and 
Jadgor are blessed by Zitu with good 
health. My cousin’s wife informs me 
Jadgor has given sanction to thy plans 
for schools.” 

“My plans?” Jason countered the in- 
direct accusation. “Was not the matter 
presented by Mutlos of Cathur?” 

“Aye.” The pansy-purple eyes grew 
somewhat narrow. “Mutlos — a man of 
the people, who writes not his own name 
upon the tablets, suggests that the people 
be taught to read the characters here- 
tofore known to few save the nobles and 
the priests. And Koryphu of Scira joins 
hands with Mutlos to support the proj- 
ect. Thus inside a few Zitrans after a 
thousand cycles in Tamarizia — ” The 
ivory shoulder above her left breast 
twitched in something like a shrug of 
her own words of rejection. “Thus, on 
its face, the thing appears. Also, Robur 
last night came with a marvelous tale 
of your latest success. Zitu — one succeeds 
where another only dreams." 

“Success,” said Croft, looking directly 
at her, “consists very largely. Princess 
Naia, in refusing to be denied.” 

F 5R a moment she endured his steady 
contemplation, and then her lids 
drooped, she picked at a fold of her 
garment. “And you succeed? You re- 
fuse to be — denied?” 

“Yes, by Zitu!” her companion told her 
quickly. “I refuse to question the pos- 
sibility of aught which Zitu permits or 
ordains.” 

And suddenly Naia of Aphur threw up 
her head in an almost haughty gesture. 
“As were fitting, being Mouthpiece of 
Zitu,” she made answer, “speak further. 
Tell me of your plans.” 

Womanlike, she had touched him on 
a soft spot. Croft blazoned forth. And 
though now in all things mortal he was 
Tamarizian indeed — still he was a man 
— and because of the peculiar circum- 
stances leading up to his present posi- 
tion, he still clung to many of the habits 
in thought of earth. Furthermore he 
had planned at some length the night 
before concerning the manner of his 
demonstration of electricity to Himyra. 
And in those plans he had put all his 
eggs in one basket, more or less. He 
had planned to make it what on earth 
he might have called “some time.” 

Hence he ignored Naia’s evasion of 
what had been growing into more or less 
a tense situation, fell in with her sug- 


gestion, and began a delineation of his 
designs. And despite herself, as he went 
on, Naia, being a typical Aphurian and, 
like her people, one of a pleasure-loving 
race, found her interest quicken, her 
somewhat formal pose forgotten, her 
brain filled with pictures never beheld 
before; so that long before he had 
finished her eyes began to shine. 

“Himyra shall see sights such as she 
has never witnessed,” Croft declared. “I 
shall make lights. Already for them the 
plans are drawn. Lamps they shall be 
of glass and metal, which, when the new 
force shall pass through them, shall glow, 
yet without emitting any smoke or flame. 
These first I shall show at a public cele- 
bration, in small numbers. Later they 
shall flare from one end of Aphur to the 
other. Yet before I present them to the 
people, I shall have completed yet an- 
other device which shall be for a part 
of the celebration — a machine which, 
like the motors across the desert, shall 
fly through the air.” 

He went on, lost in the joy of portray- 
ing his intentions to her, and described 
the airplane, drawing in graphic words 
a verbal outline of each part, from the 
metal fuselage to the wings. 

It was then for the first time that 
Naia interrupted. And not as an inter- 
ruption, but in their nature her words 
were surprising in a way. Gradually as 
Croft described the airplane he meant 
to build, her whole expression had 
changed, had grown wide-eyed and 
parted of lip, a thing of rapt attention, 
until as he paused, with the promise of 
himself riding the air at the coming 
celebration, she exclaimed: 

“Thou wouldst be as a bird in thy dar- 
ing, and the birds I have often yearned 
to follow! To rise like them, singing in 
broad circles against the sun, or with 
beating wings to breast some cloudy 
storm. Zitu permitting” — she lifted her- 
self on her couch, and her whole form 
seemed to expand with the thrill of the 
conception — “I myself would delight to 
fly with these thy wings.” 

“Thou?” Croft found that her wish 
both upset and thrilled him. The spon- 
taneous flare of daring it mirrored forth, 
the flash of the lovely eyes that ac- 
companied its expression, the light of 
its thought on her face, all woke a quick 
admiration. But — the following con- 
sideration of her glorious life exposed 
to the perils of the undertaking roused 
something like consternation in him. 
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'tlB a game you brought with you from 
—earth." 

Abruptly Croft became aware of the 
scrutiny of her eyes, for the space of a 
heartbeat, then they were again inspect- 
ing her girdle’s fringe 

“Yes,” he answered, sensing that once 
more she was groping for some sign in 
his words or manner “Have you wit- 
nessed a game?” 

Nala nodded, without ioolt<ng up. 
“Robur insisted, after he had contrived 
to throw a ball through my chamber 
window and drop it into the mirror pool 
with a most surprising splash, to say 
nothing of waking me with the water 
in my face.” 

C ROPT smiled. He suspected Rob had 
been continuing his experiments with 
the intricacies of curves. 

"Since then,” Naia went on. “I have 
been seeking to aid him in the morn- 
ings with something he desires to learn. 
It seems that he declares a ball may be 
thrown so that it changes its direction 
in the air, and I confess that, watching 
one of the team pitchers whom he 
pointed out at a game, it appeared that 
it was done. We have risen and worked 
for several mornings together; but, be- 
sides breaking two windows and some 
flower urns, we have little to show for 
our pains. Gaya declares he will de- 
stroy the palace unless you teach him 
the trick on your return.” 

“I shall join you in the morning,” said 
Jason, laughing, as her red lips smiled. 

Naia regarded the arches of her pink 
feet, bared save for sandals of scarlet 
gnuppa leather, caught about her slender 
ankles by silver bands, to which were 
linked chains of silver running up on 
either side of the heel and between the 
toes. “Then,” said she, “shall I let you 
take the ball when he throws it. I con- 
fess it burns my hands. As to this new 
light — what does it burn, since it neither 
smokes nor flames?” 

“A substance,” said Croft, “made from 
koal.” And now as he spoke he watched 
his companion in turn. And suddenly 
he met her eyes in a glance that thrilled 
— a glance that spoke of recollection, 
that seemed for an instant to flash him 
a voiceless question, yet one whose mean- 
ing to him was plain. And for a moment 
it seemed that an actual question 
trembled on the lips of the perfect mouth 
he watched, before Naia spoke in an al- 
most breathless fashion. 


“Koal — the strange, black stone you 
have set men to digging in the region 
to the west? Jason — how knew you where 
to And what, before your coming. In 
all Aphur was unknown?” 

Croft's heart leaped, both at what he 
felt was the animus back of the query, 
and the fact that now, for the first time 
to him in the unity of soul and body, 
she had used his name. And suddenly 
daring the issue, he let his eyes sweep 
from her golden head to pink-nailed 
toes, in a glance that was subtly like a 
caress, before he answered slowly: “I 
came upon its locality on a day when 
my body lay sleeping and my spirit 
wandered as you have heard that it does. 
Some might say that Zitu showed it to 
me — in a dream." 

Naia of Aphur went pale. Her color 
faded. One of her hands crept up and 
lay above her heart. For a moment she 
plainly struggled for control, and then 
she faltered’ “A dream, say you — a 
dream?” 

Croft nodded. “Yes. Did you not speak 
to me yourself of one such, in which 
you had learned of my intent concerning 
the use of water to bring new light to 
Himyra? Said you not as much the 
afternoon of that sun on which you and 
Hupor came upon me by the stream?” 

“Oh. aye — oh, aye. Indeed.” Naia’s tone 
was listless, weary. “Yet am I not Mouth- 
piece of Zitu. Who am I to dream?” 

And suddenly Jason Croft caught a 
breath deep into his lungs. Close to the 
borderland between spirit and body were 
they in that moment, and he knew it — 
close, very close. A little more thought, 
a little more pondering and questioning 
of itself, and this girl’s spirit must spread 
the wings of the soul in conscious under- 
standing of the truth. His eyes lighted 
at the recognition of that fact. His 
nostrils tensed a trifle about the angle 
at thought of all it must mean. 

“No, Mouthpiece of Zitu are you not 
called," he said. “Nor is there any mouth- 
piece of Zitu, save through the soul of 
man. Yet are you daughter of Ga, and 
a woman, through whom man’s soul 
must pass before man be man indeed. 
Thou art the door between man and 
Zitu, and in so much nearer than man to 
him.” 

Then for a moment he paused and 
sat with a fear beginning to stir within 
him lest he had dared too much. For 
she said nothing, nor moved. Nor did 
she look at him, or, as he fancied, at 
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any objective thing. She lay reclining, 
her body rising and falling to a long, 
slow rhythm of breathing, her gaze 
directed off across the shimmering ripple 
of the pool. But as he watched, her ex- 
pression softened, became rapt — as 
though the purple eyes beneath her long- 
fringed lashes were beholding what save 
to herself was an invisible thing. Her 
lips moved without sound. But Croft, 
reading their motion, knew that they 
framed two of his own words: “The 
Door.” 

“Yes — the door — above which Azil 
spreads his wings,” Croft repeated softly. 

Once more he broke off and sat wait- 
ing. Because his words had been almost 
an allusion to the betrothal gift of Tama- 
rizian men to their women — that seal 
of Azil she had torn from her girdle 
and returned in scorn to him. And that 
she would understand it, considering how 
largely symbolism entered into Tamari- 
zian speech, he felt assured. 

Nor was he kept long in suspense. 
Naia’s steady breathing broke its rhythm. 
With a lithe movement she first sat up 
on the couch, then lifted herself to her 
feet. Her eyes turned toward him. The 
introspective light was gone from their 
blue depths. They blazed with a purple 
fire. “Enough!” she panted as she faced 
him. “Friend thou art of my cousin, and 
friend art thou to his wife. Mouthpiece 
of Zltu art thou to my nation, and as 
such I yield you my respect. Yet speak 
not any more to me such words as these, 
and let us have understanding. Daughter 
of Ga am I, and a woman as thou 
knowest; but one for whom not — any 
more does Azil spread his wings." 

She paused and stood before him, head 
back-tilted on the round, white pillar of 
her throat, arms straightened beside her 
a trifle extended, drawn a trifle back, 
tense as a tightened cord in all her 
slender length; staring wide-eyed into 
his eyes, until abruptly she lifted a hand 
and struck herself sharply on the breast 
and turned from him, crossing the court 
to disappear from sight. 

B eside the pool croft remained more 
than a littie disturbed by the feel- 
ing that, urged on by the propinquity 
for which he had thirsted through weeks, 
he had on this first meeting risked too 
much. Nor was his mood lightened by 
the fact that Naia failed to appear at 
the evening meal, and the questioning 
expression in Gaya’s glance, which 


she turned upon him from time to tline. 
As a matter of fact, the girl’s close 
presence had gone to his head, and he 
had literally sought to gain from her 
some sign — to speak not so much to her 
physical mind as to her soul. But as he 
sought his chamber that night, it ap- 
peared that, instead of rousing an an- 
swering flash from her spirit, he had 
struck a note which in some way dis- 
harmonized. 

And because of that he sought her 
out, safe once again in the undertaking, 
since should he call her to him in the 
astral body now, she might well think 
that she dreamed once more — a dream 
inspired by his presence in Ri ir’s 
house. 

He willed himself to her. Long 
practice had made it easy. With him 
now, such things occurred in a flash. 
It was his intent to summon her forth, 
speak to her such things as he dared 
not speak yet in the flesh. But once in 
that yellow-draped room of Robur’s 
dwelling where he had thought to find 
her stretched on the amber- jeweled cop- 
per couch, he paused — paused and stood 
waiting and watching, because— 

Naia knelt, a slender white shape in 
the dusk of her apartment, before the 
figure of Azil, beSide the mirror pool. 
And as once before, when she had cried 
out to this same Angel of Life against 
the barter of her body to a profligate 
traitor, for the saving of her nation, so 
now once more Croft bent his head while 
she prayed: 

“Oh, Azil, who carry life from Zitu 
to all the daughters of Ga, by his com- 
mand — thou whose sign I have tom 
from my girdle and flung at the feet 
of him who gave it, have pity upon me. 
For truly am I a daughter of Ga. And 
though thy sign I hurled against him, 
even against the symbol of thy wide- 
spread • wings, yet was my action 
prompted by an agony of spirit, rather 
than by any wish or intent to show ^- 
respect to thee. And were I wrong, set 
me aright. 

“Spread over me again thy shadow 
wings — let me once more be altogether 
daughter of Ga, thy mother — not bar- 
ren, but a fruitful thing. Or were my 
impious act too great to be forgotten — 
if against me thy wings are folded — ^Lf 
woman’s birthright I may not hold, nor 
mirror the life of him, as this pool mir- 
rors thy form within it — If I may not 
be that Door of Life he called me— have 
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pity, AzU; Zitu have pity; have pity Ga, 
and teach me a new strength.” 

She rose. Her arms lifted. For a 
moment she stood so before the carved 
figure. Then her lips moved. “Jason,” 
they faltered. Her breath caught in a 
sob. She turned and threw herself upon 
her couch. 

“Beloved!” Croft let the cry of his 
thrilling soul steal forth. “Beloved you 
have called me. Beloved, I am here.” 

Naia of Aphur stiffened in every soft 
line and curve. She lifted her head as 
one who listens. She lifted her slender 
body on her rounded arms. Then slowly, 
in a wide-eyed wondering fashion, since 
Croft had not waited for sleep to claim 
her on this night of nights when he had 
heard the confession of her love in the 
sacred shrine of her night-wrapped 
chamber, she sat up. 

And now the borderland between ob- 
jective and sub-conscious knowledge was 
narrow — ^very, very narrow indeed — the 
consciousness of soul and body was 
divided by no more than a breath, a 
hair. Croft felt that it quivered as the 
woman sat there, rapt of expression, 

“Jason,” she whispered again at last. 

“Beloved — come forth!” Close by the 
form of Azil, Croft took his station, 
moved by the sudden impulse that for 
this girl who prayed to be made once 
more all woman he was as Azil himself. 

The form of Naia swayed. It bent. 
Slowly it sagged down and lay relaxed 
upon the couch. And between it and 
Croft where he waited, there appeared 
the diaphanous, swaying, scintillating 
outline of her astral shape. 

“Jason!” And now for the third time 
she cried it gladly with her quivering,, 
flaming lips. "Jason — Azil!” She stretched 
out yearning hands, “Thou hast come 
to me again.” 

“Yes,” said Croft, opening his own em- 
brace and drawing her inside its circle 
“Yes, I have come — to tell you your 
prayer is answered — to tell you that of 
all laws of Zitu, the greatest of all is love 
— that love in which Ga brought Azil 
forth before he came to Palos to teach 
men the way of life. Wherefore for Azil 
himself I speak when I say, as I have 
said before, that for me — for me, and 
for me alone, you guard the shrine of 
life — that some day, once more I shall 
place upon thy girdle that sign that 
in Zitra you flung against my breast.” 

“Thou hast it?” The contained fire of 
her substance glowed. 


“Yes.” Croft smiled. “And some day 
the fleshly hands of Jason shall pin it 
fast.” 

“I was mad, mad!" his companion 
panted. “Much thinking, the shock of 
learning thee other than I had thought, 
had made my heart sick, my mind un- 
settled — ^too much I thought of the man, 
and not enough of the spirit — the real 
you that is here with me now, as with 
you the real me is here. Ah, Jason, Jason 
— one time in Lakkon’s palace we stood 
thus together in the body, and I— I 
yielded you — my mouth.” 

“As once more you yield it.” Croft 
lowered his lips to the strange, lambent 
outline of hers beneath them. He kissed 
her in a strange kiss such as he had 
never dreamed of — a thing all inexpres- 
sible softness, seeming to hold in its 
contact a something that tingled like 
fire. And as though that fire were a 
strange, cosmic solvent, ^or an instant 
as short as a breath, as long as eternity, 
it was as though their two individualities 
dissolved and flowed together, blended 
into one. 

Croft tore away his mouth. The thing 
had been too real. It left a weird, stag- 
gering sensation quivering through him, 
and the form within his strong arms 
quivered. Its auric fires of white and 
gold and purple were more radiant than 
they had ever been. Naia’s hands clung 
to him. Her eyes were uplifted. “Go — 
go!” she panted. “Send me back to my 
body. Yet wait not so long to come to 
me again.” 

“In the morning I shall see you with 
Robur,” said Croft as he released her. 
For now he felt assured that she was 
very, very close to a conscious under- 
standing of the nature of their love — 
its wonder — its glory — ^its truth. 

CHAPTER XV 

THE king's messenger 

A nd that she stood very near indeed 
to the threshold of understanding, 
the weeks that followed their third astral 
meeting showed. 

It showed in a changed demeanor of 
their meeting the next day. Croft waked 
with the sound of her voice in his ears, 
and lay for an instant startled in the 
half world between waking and slumber 
before he realized that it drifted from 
the bathing court of the palace. 
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Instantly he sprang up, recalling her 
words of the day before concerning 
Robur’s daily practice at throwing curves 
with a baseball. He glanced out. Already 
Naia and her cousin were at work. Croft 
had overslept, as it seemed, but now his 
pulses quickened at the picture Naia 
made. 

As he reached the window Robur threw 
the ball, and the princess ran to retrieve 
it. All in white she was — a single flut- 
tering garment, its skirt tucked up and 
caught together for greater freedom of 
movement, revealing a flashing play of 
speeding limbs. Bare on the tiles of the 
tessellated pavement were her pink- 
arched flying feet, and bare her out- 
stretched reaching arms. And her hair, 
free, was a cloud of flying gold about 
her face. An old-time story flashed into 
Jason’s mind. So he thought might 
Atalanta have appeared, free-limbed, 
glorious, and unrestrained, as she ran 
her race. He turned away, tearing his 
eyes from her youth and grace and 
beauty, and hastened to dress. 

As he came forth five minutes later, 
she flung the ball with a truly feminine 
overhead gesture to where her cousin 
stood. “Zitu, my cousin!” she teased with 
a flash of milk-white teeth between the 
twin crimson portals of her mouth. ‘‘You 
throw wider of the mark, and still more 
wide. To me it seems that you lack that 
which you speak of in Jason’s words as 
‘control.’ Thy ambition to be a pit-cher 
stands in sorry case.” 

And then she caught sight of Jason 
himself and broke off, while across her 
lovely face there stole a flush as soft as 
the dawning Sirian light — a flush as 


beautiful as that on the bosom of rising 
Aurora, Croft thought. She was pant- 
ing somewhat, perhaps from her exer- 
tions, perhaps from an inward emotion 
as she turned toward him and held out 
a tapering hand. “Hai, Jason!” Her red 
lips changed the object of their speak- 
ing, and her blue eyes met his fully. “It 
is morning — and — I see you again.” 

“And I thee,” said Croft as he touched 
her fingers — "fairer, more beautiful and 
altogether lovelier than the dawn itself.. 
Thy voice awaked me and told me I 
was late for our play with the ball.” 

But his blood was singing, his pulses 
pounding. The thrust of his heart was a 
visible beating at the base of his stal- 
wart throat. For her words had been 
but a paraphrase of that promise he 
had spoken to the soul of her he had 
held the past night in his arms. And 
more than any others she might have 
spoken, they told him that at last, as 
a waking woman, she began to under- 
stand. 

Yet he gave no further sign, and Naia 
herself seemed contented with that one 
brief interchange. “Aye, teach him, in- 
struct him, and thou canst. He is willing, 
but he accomplishes little with a vast 
amount of work to himself and my feet 
and hands.” 

And Jason laughed with a wonderful 
exultation coursing through him as he 
took the ball from Robur, who had ap- 
proached. 

Thereafter for a half-hour he in- 
structed, and Naia retrieved the 
Aphurian’s wild heaves and pitches, un- 
til by degrees Robur gained the parti^ 
mastery of a simple inward curve; and 
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Naia, her face dewed with a fine mois- 
ture from her part of the practice, pro- 
tested against any more that morning, 
declaring instead for a bath, and moving 
toward the pool, loosening her garment 
on the shoulder as she walked. 

It fell from her, leaving her in the 
Tamarizian costume employed by her sex 
when both men and women bathed — a 
sort of harness about the back and 
shoulders — thin, glinting chains of metal 
supporting gem-incrusted shields above 
the breast — a girdle at the waist to 
fasten about her hips, a gold and purple 
covering, not unlike a pair of trunks. 
Croft was acquainted with the fashion, 
but never before had he seen Naia so 
revealed. He caught his breath with an 
audible inhalation, and became aware 
that Robur smiled. 

“Go,” he suggested as he moved to 
join Naia in the sun-kissed water. “Tell 
]^la to ask Gaya for a garment, and 
join us in the pool.” 

Croft nodded. He hastened away. He 
found Gaya’s maid, and once with the 
trunklike article she produced, lost no 
time in putting it on and returning to 
the court where Naia and Robur were 
now contesting in the water, with chok- 
ing word and laugh. In a clean dive, he 
cut its surface, shot across the full width 
of the pool, and came up at Naia’s side. 

Her hand crept out and lay against 
him. Almost it seemed to him that she 
sought the contact. “You are strong, O 
Jason. You should be at home in the 
water, even as an Acquor,” she said with 
a quick-drawn breath. 

There was a hint of witchery in her 
smile, however, as Croft knew. The 
Acquor was a gaudy aquatic creature, 
colored something like a pheasant, with 
the head of a goose, red legs, and blue, 
webbed feet. Consequently he laughed 
as he replied; “Work in the mountains 
has reddened my skin, it is true, O little 
fish of gold and purple and silver — yet 
have a care, since the Acquor eats little 
fish that it catches in the water.” 

“Zitu!” Naia exclaimed, as very much 
like a silver fish, indeed, she dived. 

T hereafter croft forgot all else 
save h^r new mood and her presence, 
until Robur announced that it was grow- 
ing late, and that he had many things 
that he must discuss with Croft. 

In such fashion, however, did he enter 
upon the multitudinous energie.s that 
marked the following Himyran days. He 


plunged into them and their endeavors 
with a song In his heart. Indeed, it was 
as though the absence which until now 
he had actually courted had worked its 
effect on them both — as though that 
propinquity which followed brought now 
a sort of reflex attitude into their bear- 
ing toward one another, swung them 
from one extreme to the other more 
than anything else. 

That first day Croft started work on 
the ovens to produce his coke. With 
Robur he talked over all his plans. He 
drove out to the site of his hangars and 
inspected the rising sheds. He returned 
to the shops of the carpenter caste, and 
set in motion the work of assembling 
the airplane wings. He inspected the 
bodies, found fault and made correc- 
tions, looked into the motor plant, and 
ordered the captains there to speed up 
their work. He drove to the glass plant 
from there, and gave orders for the mak- 
ing of his arc-lamp bodies. He seemed 
inspired with a ceaseless energy, which 
finally drove Robur into comment: 

“Zitu — Jason, my friend, where is the 
need for such haste?” 

Then, and then only, did he realize 
with what a restless energy, what a tire- 
less thrill of driving force, he had moved 
from place to place. 

"None, Rob,” he said with a quick- 
caught Inhalation: “save that today the 
fire of life burns high within me, and 
my spirit seeks action, not rest.” He 
broke off and lifted his own hand to the 
spot where Naia’s fingers had lain that 
morning on his flesh. 

And, as so often, Robur seemed in a 
measure to catch his thought. “Is she not 
beautiful as a shaft of Zitu’s own light?” 
he inquired, and looked into Jason’s eyes. 
“Gaya is beautiful, too, and I love her; 
yet I think thy belief that she is the 
other half of thy soul is true. For Mouth- 
piece of Zitu are ye, and wiser than all 
other men of Palos, and Naia of Aphur, 
my cousin, is divine.” 

“Thou hast said it. Her beauty drives 
me as the whip against the gnuppa’s 
flank. It quickens my endeavor, forces 
me to fresh effort — ” Croft began, and 
broke off as a captain, followed by a serv- 
ant from the palace, appeared in the door 
of the room wherein they stood. 

“Hai, Robur!" the captain exclaimed, 
advancing with uplifted hand. “Here is 
one who seeks thee, as he says it, by com- 
mand.” 

“Speak,” said Robur, turning to thr 
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other — one of a number of Mazzerian 
runners who as messengers were kept 
always at hand. 

The blue man saluted in formal fash- 
ion. “One from Zitra awaits thee at the 
palace. Even now others seek you from 
place to place.” 

“Go. Say that I come.” Robur dis- 
missed him and turned to Croft. A pucker 
of thought lay between his eyes. “This 
may be from my father. I know not the 
nature of his message, but — my friend, 
accompany me in this.” 

Jason nodded. His heart warmed again, 
as so often, to this man. No matter what 
word Jadgor might have sent, Robur, the 
son of Jadgor, was his friend. David and 
Jonathan — the comparison flashed in his 
mind as they left the glass-blowers’ shop 
and entered the motor to drive swiftly 
back to the palace at once. David and 
Jonathan! It had been something like 
that between them from the first. He 
sensed the subtle way in which, in the 
present ‘instance, the Aphurian was giv- 
ing demonstration, that whatever stand 
Jadgor might have taken toward Croft, 
his son would follow the dictates of love 
and honor in his stand. 

I N THE huge, red-paved court they left 
the motor and, passing between the 
portal guards, made their way swiftly, 
side by side, to the audience-hall where 
once Croft had seen Kyphallos of Cathur 
received by Jadgor, Aphur’s king. A man 
with the circle and cross on his breast — 
Jadgor’s emissary — was waiting there for 
their coming now. As the two friends ap- 
peared, he rose. 

“Greeting to Robur, governor of Aphur 
and son of Jadgor, who sends me to him,” 
he began, producing a ring that Croft 
himself had often seen on Jadgor’s fin- 
ger and pressed it into Robur’s hand. 

Robur glanced at it and nodded. “Say 
on,” he replied. 

“On Bithur, Mazzer makes war.” 

“Zitu!” Robur started and turned his 
eyes to Croft. 

Croft nodded. Beyond a narrowing of 
his eyes, he gave no sign of the quiver of 
surprise that shook him. “Let us sit down 
wd hear the rest of it,” he advised. 

Robur waved his father’s emissary to a 
seat and found one of his own. “And now 
thy story, and quickly," he urged, while 
Croft found a place by his side. 

“As thou knowest who led an army into 
Bithur when ZoUaria made war,” the 
Zltran resumed; “there was promised to 


Mazzer, for her help of the children of 
Zitemku to the north — whom Zilla take 
to himself — certain of the expected 
spoils. And as thou knowest, in all that 
was contemplated, both ZoUaria and 
Mazzer failed. Yet was Mazzer promised 
a free highway down Bithur’s principal 
river to the Central Sea. Mazzer, encour- 
aged thereto as thy father thinks- by 
ZoUaria perchance, now presses this de- 
mand. Bithur, being not as Aphur and 
Nodhur and even MUidhur, supplied with 
the new weapons they used against Hel- 
mor’s armies, is weak. Already have there 
been clashes between the blue men, bet- 
ter armed than ever before, and the men 
of Bithur along the border. 

“Towns have been burned — fields laid 
waste — women carried into the forests, 
and men and children slain. Wherefore 
Jadgor commands you this. Send to 
Bithur the armored moturs, and a thou- 
sand men with the new weapon that 
shoots metal and fire with the death- 
dealing bolts of metal they discharge. 
For since all Tamarizia is one nation, it 
is fitting and just that the weak should 
cry for aid in their need to the strong, 
and that the strong should hear. Jadgor, 
who sits on Hiranur’s throne as head of 
Tamarizia, has spoken. Let Robur of 
Aphur give ear to his words and obey.” 

“Aphur hears.” Robm inclined his 
head. “Say to Hiranur that Aphur obeys. 
The moturs, the men, and the weapons 
go to Bithur at once. Man of Zitra, you 
will refresh yourself ere your return.” 

"Nay.” Already the other was on his 
feet. “This matter gives no rest. I re- 
turn so soon as Aphur’s obedience is as- 
sured. Zitu speed the fulfilment of your 
promise.” As Croft and Robur rose he 
bowed and left the room. 

Robur turned toward Croft. “Revenge,” 
he said. “A war of revenge, my friend. 
ZoUaria, cheated of her foul designs, 
would harsiss Bithur’s borders. Hai!” 
His eyes flashed. “So be it. We shirk not 
what Zitu sends. Jason, go with me. Help 
me to send what is needed forth.” 

“Yes,” Croft nodded, and for the rest 
of that long day the drive of energy 
within him found full vent. Runners 
were despatched to notify the captains of 
the civic guard, and a sufficient number 
of the veterans of Croft’s riflemen in the 
Zollarian war. Cases of cartridges were 
loaded into the motor galleys along the 
quays. Six of the armored motors Croft 
had designed and used against Helmor’s 
legions went roaring through the streets 
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and snorted their ungainly way aboard 
the waiting ships. What Aphur had been 
called upon to furnish, she set about pro- 
viding without delay. 

And yet, though in no way was he glad 
of this fresh need of armed force on 
Palos; there was no satisfaction in his 
soul at the thought of dead men, and 
women carried captive into the Maz- 
zerian towns. Now and then as he 
worked, superintending that transship- 
ment of men and munitions, Croft 
smiled. And his smile was strange as he 
found himself wondering just how Jadgor 
would meet this flank attack — this guer- 
rilla warfare hurled against his most 
poorly prepared state by that beaten na- 
tion to the north, which Jadgor seemed 
inclined to take credit to himself for 
having defeated in war. 

And that night, because there were 
things he wanted to know, he decided to 
learn them in the same way he had 
learned many, many things to his own 
and Tamarizia’s advantage before. He 
willed himself to Zitra, to the palace and 
the presence of the man who had boasted 
to Zitu’s Mouthpiece of his strength. 

Zitra lay, all crystal and white and 
sUver, under the triple moons. And then 
he was in a room with Jadgor and Lak- 
kon and another — a stranger, whom he 
learned from the following conversation 
was a man of Bithur, Parthys by name. 

The latter was speaking as Croft came 
in. 

“By Zitu!” he exclaimed. “These bands 
are led by men of Zollaria, beyond any 
question. Some there are who have been 
killed in the fighting, and — they have 
stained blue their skins and dyed red 
their fair hair. 

“Beaten in fair fight, she sends her 
captains to lead these barbarians against 
us — to outrage our women, and dash out 
the brains of sucklings and destroy our 
men. Jadgor. this was planned. Even 
among the men of Mazzer among us have 
there been whispers, so that blue men 
have slain the Bithurians in whose homes 
they were employed, and information has 
been transmitted from among us to our 
foes. This is Zollaria’s vengeance she 
sends another to fulfil. Like a blue swarm 
of stinging insects, they swarm against 
us. Ten towns lie in ashes. Medai, our 
governor, is gathering our people for de- 
fense so quickly as may be. Yeti and aid 
be not sent us quickly, Zitu himself 
knows what may be endiired.” 

Jadgor’s dark face grew darker still at 


this report. He struck the table by which 
he sat a characteristic blow with his fist. 
“By Zltemku, the fiend whose spawn 
they are, they shall pay double price for 
what they have undertaken,” he de- 
clared. “^r aid I have sent already to 
Aphur. By now a swift galley should have 
arrived at Himyra, bearing my agent to 
the governor, my son. Once has Jadgor, 
when of Aphur, saved Tamarizia from 
Zollaria’s designs. Fear not, Parthys of 
Bithur, that with the same means Hel- 
mor was vanquished, we shall punish this 
blue horde.” 

“Yet were it not better” — Lakkon put 
out a hand and touched the corded fore- 
arm of his brother-in-law, still tensed as 
it held his sinewy fingers doubled into an 
almost hammerlike fist — “were it not 
wiser, Jadgor, to ask the advice of him to 
whom much of our success against Zol- 
laria, and the return of Mazhur to the 
nation, is due?” 

44^HIS Mouthpiece of Zitu?” J'adgor 
1 turned his eyes. “By Zitemku, Lak- 
kon, where are thy wits? Must Zitu, even 
through his Mouthpiece, teach us our les- 
sons twice? Have we not the weapons 
that carried death into Helmor's ranks 
by the thousands of souls? Know we not 
how to use them? Know we not that a 
thousand men so armed are the match 
for five, yes, for ten thousand equipped 
with sword and shield? And a thousand 
of such men I have asked from Robur, 
with a number of the moturs which 
ground Helmor’s guard in the last battle 
beneath their crushing wheels. Enough! 
In four suns I myself shall go to Bithra, 
with our noble Parthys, to confer with 
Medai. When the Aphurian galleys ar- 
rive I myself shall take the field. Thou, 
as my agent, shall stay here till I return. 
Small need to question Zitu’s Mouthpiece 
in a matter such as this.” 

Parthys nodded. “Your words strength- 
en the heart, O Jadgor,” he resumed. “In 
four suns we shall depart? That is well. 
As yet it appears that only Bithur is at- 
tacked. Were it not wise to send word in- 
to Milidhur, lest along her borders these 
blue men forget the barter of hides and 
dried meats and cheese, and turn to 
war?” 

“Aye.” Jadgor nodded. “He who is 
warned is best prepared. Lakkon in the 
morn see to it. Let Milidhur be watchful 
for the slightest hostile sign along her 
borders. Then shall we teach this spawn 
of Zitemku to pluck Zollaria’s vengeance 
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for her; and should we capture some of 
these seeming men of Mazzer who have 
dyed themselves to play a part, I swear 
they shall wear their false tintings ever.” 

At least it was clear that Jadgor real- 
ized the nature of the trouble along the 
eastern border. How completely he would 
be able to meet it was a question which 
time alone would show. On the face of 
things, he was acting promptly and in a 
calmly thought out way. Had there been 
one single thing in his whole course open 
to objection, it would have been his over- 
confidence of the final issue which Croft 
would have criticised. But as he flitted 
back to Himyra he was fully aware that 
Jadgor was one of the few men in all 
Tamarizia versed in the art of war — ^was 
a good general in so far as Palosian 
methods of warfare went. And it ap- 
peared that, with Bithur’s man-power 
organized and augmented by the thou- 
sand rifles, the six armored moturs from 
Him yra., Jadgor, even as he himself had 
declared, was very apt to make short 
work of Mazzer’s naked horde. 

Hence, as much because he wished to 
so believe as for any other reason, it was 
with the feeling that the affair along the 
Bithur borders was no more than a tem- 
p>est in a teapot that he opened the eyes 
of his body and turned himself on his 
couch. Let Jadgor handle it in his own 
fashion, since he felt fully able, as no 
doubt he was, with the aid he had asked 
from Aphur, even now going rapidly in- 
to the galleys where Himyra’s fire-urns 
flared along the quays, and the little 
cars trundled down the merchandise 
tunnels, bearing cartridges and rifles. 
As for himself, Croft smiled. He had 
plenty to do in Himyra, and — ^Naia of 
Aphur had gleamed like a blade of silver 
that morning as she cut her slender way 
through the waters of the pool. Only he 
had called her a little silver fish, and she 
had cried out and dived. He rose and 
lighted an oil sconce, and found the silver 
medallion, with its embossed figure of 
Azil and its circle of blood-red stones. 
Placing it in his palm, he sat staring at 
this amulet that had once proclaimed 
her his. 

CHAP, TER XVI 

BETWEEN HIUTRA AND THE SX7N 

I N THE weeks that followed, many 
things transpired. The line of poles 
stretched its length from the power sta- 


tion to Himyra, and men were strlnglzig 
wires. Croft made coke, ground it Into 
powder, mixed it with a cohesive sub- 
stance, and molded it into carbon cores, 
to serve his growing arcs. Also, he began 
experimenting in the construction of bat- 
teries, both moist and dry cells. He suc- 
ceeded with the former from the first 
And for these experiments he demanded 
of Robur, and obtained, the use of an 
unused room in the palace, where he 
often worked at nights. 

Chemistry, as an exact science, was 
unknown on Palos, but through consulta- 
tions with the local caste of physicians 
Croft managed to collect a certain num- 
ber of crudely refined salts which they 
commonly us^ as drugs. The room where 
Croft delved into the simpler mys|teriea 
of nature became an apartment of won- 
der to Robur, who came to it first him- 
self, and later brought Gaya and Naia. 

And on the night of their first coming, 
Croft explained the laws of chemical af- 
finity as best he could to the three, com- 
paring the force that drew the ions to- 
gether with love, and caught a compre- 
hending flash from Naia’s blue eyes. 

Thereafter she came as she willed when 
he worked, and watched while he strug- 
gled with his far from satisfactory equip- 
ment, and asked a hundred questions, 
until he suggested that she assist him, 
whereupon she accepted with a readiness 
that filled him with surprise. Night after 
night thereafter she donned a coarse 
smock and labored at his side, finding a 
new world open before her with the wide- 
eyed interest of a child; beholding for 
the first time the deliberate manipulation 
of the hidden forces of nature, beginning 
at length to \mderstand man’s right and 
power to use them to his advantage, di- 
rect them and command, to look upon 
them not as some supernatural manifes- 
tation, but as a wholly natural thing. 

Meanwhile in the motur shops, Croft’s 
by now expert force were assembling the 
first two airplanes. And in the same 
place, since he could work there as well 
as an5rwhere else, and supervise their 
work at the same time, he and Robur 
spent a part of each day constructing a 
resistance coil and a temporary switch 
on a slab of the marble white stone so 
much in evidence on Palos, against the 
day when the new light should be shown 
to Himyra first. 

At the end of two weeks, however, he 
moved the now finished wings and bo^es 
In which the moturs had been Installed 
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to the hangars and Installed a force of 
men with them there to complete the 
work. Meanwhile at night he kept up his 
search for a satisfactory dry cell, telling 
Naia that the success of the flying ma- 
chine depended upon it; so that when at 
last he succeeded, and she felt the cur- 
rent tingle through her fingers for the 
first time, she cried out in delight. 

And in those two weeks, as Gaya had 
planned, as Croft had known must hap- 
pen, constant association and education 
had its effect. As they played ball in the 
mornings, and bathed, and worked,, and 
sought for strange, new results such as 
the woman had never dreamed in all her 
existence, they drew closer and closer 
together in their aims, their every in- 
terest, their understanding, than they 
had ever been. In his own way and by 
his own methods, Croft was rapidly rais- 
ing the woman, whom as a woman he 
worshiped, toward his own mental plane. 
Thus in the end she came to a realization 
that those things which had once seemed 
as much a miracle to her as to any of her 
people, might very well be manifestation 
of natural law within the grasp of man. 

His dry cells perfected, the success of 
his engine ignition assured — several arcs 
nearing the finished stage of their con- 
struction, Croft had a new thought. He 
decided that after his demonstration of 
the airplanes at Himyra, he might wish 
to exhibit them at Zitra, and altered his 
plans somewhat as a result, and equipped 
each plane with a set of buoyant pon- 
toons, thereby converting them to the 
type of flying fish more nearly than any- 
thing else. He explained his reason for 
this to Naia, with whom he was now talk- 
ing everything over fully, and she smiled. 

“On the water they will run as well as 
through the air,” she said, when he had 
finished. “Jason — you must teach me to 
fly as well as everything else.” 

And as on the first afternoon of his 
coming to Himyra from the mountains, 
Jason frowned. “I like not the thought. 
There is danger in this flying.” 

“Danger?” Naia of Aphur arched her 
brows. “Think you I have aiiy fear?” 

“No,” he hastened to assure her. “It is 
Jason who for thee would be afraid.” 

For an instant she colored and then 
went a trifle pale. “And what of Naia of 
Aphur, think you, when Jason dares this 
danger, my friend?” 

“It is a matter of knowledge,” Croft 
said quickly, thrilled by her hinted mean- 
ing. “I have driven them before.” 


“On earth?” Nala's pupils widened 
swiftly, making almost black pools of her 
eyes. 

“Yes, on earth, where they use them 
also in the battles of their wars.” 

“Hai!” cried Naia sharply, with a quiver 
of her finely chiseled nostrils as she 
caught the picture his words conveyed. 
“To rise and wheel and flght^to struggle 
like great birds in the air. This earth of 
which you speak must be a wonderful 
place.” 

“Yes,” said Croft, as he went on and 
told her many things, describing among 
others the aviator’s dress. 

“And what will Jason wear on Palos?” 
she asked. 

Croft laughed. “I had not given it any 
attention. I must consider the matter. 
Perhaps a garment fashioned out of 
gnuppa hide.” 

Naia nodded. Suddenly her scarlet lips 
were smiling. “In my mind I see as in a 
painting these leather-clad men of earth. 
Leave the matter of your apparel to Naia, 
and you will, O Jason,” she replied. 

And Croft assented, filled with both 
pleasure and surprise. 

i 

T hen came a night to Aphur very 
much like that before the first motur 
was finished — a night when a very few 
hours would see the first pair of air- 
planes done. And that night Croft re- 
mained at the hangars, examining, tun- 
ing, testing and testing again the motur 
he meant to demonstrate to Robur and 
the gaping workmen, with the dawn. 
Over and over he turned on the spark and 
sent the giant-voiced engine spinning 
with an ever-steadying hum. Under the 
flare of oil slushes burning about him, 
he looked into the face of the captain in 
charge of the hangar crew and found his 
bronzed skin pale. 

“Thou wilt dare it. Mouthpiece of 
Zitu?” the fellow said in a tone of awed 
deference, meeting Croft’s glance. “Thou 
wilt attempt in this device to mount the 
air? Brave men ’have there been in 
Tamarizia, aye and brave women, yet 
none like to thee before.” 

“Nonsense!” said Jason, and laughed 
with a catch in his breath. For indeed 
he was thrilling with a vast sense of ac- 
complished purpose as the motur roared. 
“With the sun I shall be a thousand ves- 
trons over your head,” he declared, 
meaning thereby approximately three 
thousand feet. And he laughed again, 
more in sheer nervous tension than from 
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any humor as the captain Instinctively 
tipped back his head and stared at the 
hangar roof. 

Satisfied at length that everything was 
ready, he threw himself on a pallet, from 
which he rose at dawn. To his rousing 
cry came the captain and his men. The 
doors of the hangar were opened, and the 
first airplane on which Sirius had ever 
' shone was trundled out, rolling on wheels 
affixed to the bottoms of each pontoon. 

And even as it appeared, a motur 
flashed from the blurring shadow of 
Himyra’s red walls and dashed toward it 
along the road. It was Robur coming to 
witness his friend’s latest venture, driv- 
ing in a smother of dust and impatience. 
Leaning against a vane, Croft watched 
his progress, and so received a surprise. 
Robur was not alone. 

At first Croft noted the fact with won- 
der, and then with a leaping heart. Nala 
was with him — Naia of Aphur. He was 
to make his first attempt to scale the air 
of Palos before her purple eyes. He caught 
a deep breath, and his own eyes flashed 
as the motur approached, and he went 
toward it, and Robur sprang out. 

“Hail, Jason, Tamarizia’s first man- 
bird!” he exclaimed, glancing from Croft 
to the huge machine. “Zitu, I can scarce 
believe that so large a thing can rise and 
take to wing.” 

“Bird-man, not man-bird, Rob,” said 
Croft, giving Naia a hand to assist her 
from the motur, and becoming aware that 
she carried a package across her knees. 

“Thy garment,” she explained, extend- 
ing it to him. “Go into the cote where 
you house your bird and put it on.” 

“My thanks for it, and your presence,” 
Croft accepted and helped her from the 
car. “Hai, Rob — don’t fool with the en- 
gine, will you, while I don my new at- 
tire?” He turned away and disappeared 
through the hangar doors. 

And there he opened the bundle with 
unsteady hands and lifted what it con- 
tained. Trousers, or rather breeches, 
they seemed of leather as soft as the 
finest earthly ooze grain — a tunic — a 
helmet — ^leg cases fashioned to strap on. 
And Naia of Aphur had designed them, 
had planned them, directed their mak- 
ing, had brought them to him this morn- 
ing. Croft’s hand actually fumbled the 
buckles as he put them on. Yet in the 
end the thing was done, and he stepped 
forth clothed from toe to head in russet 
brown, save for the front of the helmet, 
through which shone his face. 


“Zitu!” cried Rob, and Naia's eyes were 
shining as he advanced toward them fol- 
lowed by the hangar’s crew, and moimted 
into his seat. 

Over the fuselage edge he looked down 
directly into their blue depths. And sud- 
denly they lost their glint of pleasure, 
grew dark and a trifle strained in the 
white oval of her face. “Take places!” 

The hangar crew ran to the stations 
Croft had already assigned. 

“Ready!” Two of the men laid hold of 
the propeller and sent it around. 

With a roar the engine caught oh. A 
cloud of backdriven dust half veiled the 
men who steadied the huge plane against 
the drag of the motur holding it, che<*- 
ing it as it strained and quivered like a 
hound against the leash. 

“Let go!” 

The men fell back. The plane quivered, 
moved slowly in advance. Out across that 
same desert where once Jason had driven 
the first motur in a mad, reckless da^ 
to save Naia of Aphur’s life, he now shot 
forward in the first quickening dash of 
Aphur’s first airplane. Forward — faster 
and faster — faster and faster — then up. 
Obedient to his shifting of the controls, 
the huge machine tilted, seemed to rear 
on its haunches, lifting its nose, its 
wheels, rising, rising — free of the ground 
at last — free and rising, higher and high- 
er, up! up! 

TIP, UP! A spear-point of the rising 
U sun caught it and set it aglisten as it 
rose. Up, up, its well-tuned motur roar- 
ing out the song of a marvel’s birth. Up 
and up against the pink and blue of 
morning. Up and up, smaller and smaller 
to them W.10 watched it from beside the 
hangar. 'Then, as they watched, it turned. 
It turned and flew back above them, five 
hundred feet in air. It began to spiral, 
ever rising higher above the ground. And 
suddenly, though Croft did not know it 
at the time, and Robur, lost in amaze- 
ment, did not sense it, Naia of Aphur 
ran swiftly to the motur and, carrying 
something crushed to her bosom, from 
there to the doors of the hangar, and 
disappeared. 

Over the fuselage Croft looked down. 
The hangar was a little shed beneath 
him. The cluster of watchers were a 
group of ants. A vast elation filled his 
breast. Once more his efforts were 
crowned with complete success. With no 
more than some minor changes, he felt 
that his mastery of the Palosian atmos- 
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phere was assured. He altered the In- 
clination of his vanes and began sliding 
swiftly down, gliding gracefully back to 
a rolltog stop at the end. 

“My friend!” cried Robur, running up. 
He caught Jason’s hand as Croft climbed 
out, and stood clinging to it.” 

And though an hour before Croft would 
have been well satisfied with such rec- 
ognition, he became aware now of hunger 
for something else. Naia — it was her 
praise, her congratulations, he wished. 
He turned his head, seeking her pres- 
ence, and found it, and gasped. 

For Naia of Aphur had changed since 
he left. No more was she a glowing girl 
in her fluttering garments, waiting to see 
him essay human flight with bated 
breath. Gone were the filmy draperies 
that had swathed her; and instead, she 
stood before him, habited like himself, 
in a smaller suit of brown, which clung 
to her graceful limbs and supple torso 
like a loosely fitted skin. Gone even were 
the masses of her golden hair, veiled un- 
der a helmet of brown. 

But as he met them, her blue eyes were 
the same. And they were fired with a 
light of excited anticipation. “Again!” 
she cried. “Again — and this time I shall 
go with you, Jason — I would fly!” 

“Naia! My cousin!” Robur started 
forward a pace in instinctive protest. 

“Nay.” She wheeled upon him, stamp- 
ing a small foot incased in the soft, 
brown leather. “Nay, Robur, I shall be 
the first woman in all Tamarizia to fly.” 
She stretched out slender, appealing 
arms. “Jason — is there not place between 
your wings for me?” 

“Yes.” There was something almost a 
veiled suggestion of wider meaning in 
her words, and Croft caught it as he gave 
her his hand. The thing was madness — 
but — it thrilled him — excited his ad- 
miration afresh as he realized that the 
whole thing was no matter of the instant, 
no impulse, but something she had 
thought out, planned — for which she had 
caused her costume to be made at the 
same time as his own. And he had not 
the heart to deny her, in the flush of his 
recent success. 

“Come,” he said instead as Robur fell 
back, and caught her under the arms, 
lifting her lightly up, until her foot 
gained a supporting hold and she climbed 
to her place in the pit of the fuselage. 

And then, settling himself once more 
in position, Croft cried to his men, and 
once more the engine roared. 


Briefly he glimpsed his companion’s 
face. It was eager, expectant, in the 
morning light. Her breast rose and fell 
in a barely quickened rhythm imder its 
covering of brown. 

“Let go!” 

Once more the plane advanced, jolting, 
tipping a little, swaying to the slight ir- 
regularities of the ground it ran ahead. 
Croft moved a lever. The obedient mon- 
ster answered. The desert fell away be- 
neath. Up, up, Jason of earth and Naia 
of Aphur, daughter of Ga, and child of 
Palos, swam toward a brightening sky of 
pink and gold. Up and up. Once more he 
stole a sidelong glance at his compan- 
ion’s face. It was lifted, tilted a little 
back — its blue eyes closed. 

“Naia!” Croft spoke to her above the 
motor’s roar. 

She lifted her lids, met his somewhat 
anxious regard, and smiled. And from 
him she let her gaze wander over the 
whole vast panorama of desert and 
mountain and the Central Ocean, blue 
and green and black and gold, with a 
froth on the nearer waves like a fringe 
of white to their shadowed flanks as it 
caught the light, and Himyra — the red 
city beginning to glow as Sirius shot his 
shafts against its ruddy walls, and like 
a dull chain, supporting the red jewel of 
the city on the breast of Aphur, the yel- 
low Na, outlined as far as the eye could 
reach by a band of shimmering green. 

And suddenly her breast lifted, her lips 
parted, and she began to sing — to sing as 
she had once cried to Croft that the birds 
she envied sang as they rose against the 
morning — gladly — clearly — freely as a 
bird itself might sing. 

So sang Naia of Aphur, between Him- 
yra and the sun. 

After that Croft taught her how to fly. 
Having once yielded, he could not well 
again refuse. And Naia had her way 
with him, as she had meant to do ever 
since she first was taken with the notion 
of herself controlling one of the new ma- 
chines that he had made. 

B ut the promise to teach her she ex- 
acted that same morning after they 
had returned to the palace. Robur ran 
off to tell Gaya concerning the success 
of the trial flight, and Naia dared Croft 
to bathe. Afterward he was half inclined 
to think she adopted the time and place 
to a gaining of her point. Woman she 
would not have been had she not real- 
ized her beauty and its appeal. But at 
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the time he gave the matter no thought. 

“You will surely teach me to fly?" she 
said almost as soon as they floated side 
by side. 

“No,” he denied in a somewhat uncer- 
tain fashion. “This morning I yielded 
because of your great desire to be the 
flrst woman of Palos to take to the air. 
In that I was not altogether wise. Again 
I would not dare.” 

“Yet and you yielded to my desire in 
the matter of this morning, your excuse 
should be the same in yielding to me 
again, no less. Ah, Jason” — her hand 
crept out and lay upon his arm — “now 
know I the feeling of a bird when it rises 
and sings from pure joy, for the first 
time in my life, and the knowledge thrills 
me; I woTild know it again, because — ” 
She broke off with a little, gasping 
breath. 

“Because of what?” Croft turned his 
head and looked into her pansy-purple 
eyes. 

“Because,” said she very slowly, “it is 
to me as though I was no longer mortal 
— as though I had in some way left the 
body — cast off all the weight of the 
flesh.” 

“Nala!" Croft stammered. “Thou 
knowest?” and paused, strangely shaken 
at the knoMedge her words showed. 

“Aye — since the last time you called 
me to you. Come and I shall show you, 
Jason.” She turned and dived. 

Croft followed. Down, down, he fol- 
lowed her gleaming form through the 
clear water. Down, down, until he swam 
beside it. And then lost, buried deep in 
its liquid embrace, screened from all ob- 
servation by the play of the sun upon 
its surface, she turned still closer to him, 
and for the flrst time since old Zud’s 
blunder had brought misunderstanding 
she offered him her scarlet mouth. 


From that kiss Man and woman eumi* 
up gasping almost as to a new birth. 
Misunderstanding, aU barriers of re- 
straint, seemed to have been washed 
away in the shimmering pool’s soft flood. 
“Ah, Acquor, Acquor,” Naia panted, “thou 
has caught thy little fish at last.” 

“Fear not, little fish,” said Croft in a 
voice which quivered, “I shall not eat 
you, but — this time I shall surely hold 
you fast.” 

“And you will teach me to fly?” There 
was witchery in Naia’s words and in her 
smile; witchery, whimsy, almost a con- 
scious knowledge that now — now — she 
could not be denied. 

“Yes,” said Croft in open surrender. 
“And Zitu pity me if aught befall thee.” 

“Nay, I be careful,” Naia sobered. 
“And— and— ” 

“And what — is there something more, 
beloved?” Croft questioned softly. 

“Nay.” She lowered her eyes. “I must 
go fasten my girdle about me lest we be 
late for the morning’s meal.” She swam 
toward the sunken steps. 

And suddenly Croft knew — the thought 
that had stirred her soul, and it set his 
own soul glowing. In one swift stroke 
he overtook her. “Beloved, beloved,” he 
whispered to her, “on the day the new 
light comes to Himyra I shall once more 
fasten thy girdle with Azil’s seal.” 

“The new light — ” The fires in her 
blue eyes quickened. “Aye, Jason, I 
would wear it in "the new light,” she said 
as, side by side, they clambered from the 
pool. “Once in these waters I sought the 
mouth of Zilla, and in them today I 
found Azil’s, beloved, in the touch of 
yours.” 

Half an hour later Croft met Gaya, 
and she stopped him. “Wise man, and 
one of great wisdom, are you, Jason, as 
Robur, my husband, tells me, saying, ac- 
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companied by Nala', you have conquered 
the air.” She put out her hand. 

Croft took it. He bent toward her. 
“Hark you, Gaya, my «weet friend,” he 
said, speaking softly. “The air is noth- 
ing. I have conquered something else." 

“What mean you?” Gaya questioned. 

"That Naia of Aphur, on the day the 
new light comes, will wear my seal,” Croft 
told her. 

“Zitu,” she exclaimed, smiling, “you 
have spoken, then, at last. Wise man I 
have confessed you, yet to me you have 
seemed most blind in this as most men 
are with women. Glad though am I for 
you both. But now she was in my cham- 
ber, and radiant as Ga. She declared you 
would teach her to fly, and easily de- 
ceived as I was, I thought it that.” 

A fter that two causes hastened 
Croft’s arrangements for the celebra- 
tion of the coming of the light. One was 
the renewal of his formal betrothal with 
Naia, of course. The other was of a wholly 
different sort. 

As for Naia, save for the hours he spent 
in the shops, he was with her the greater 
part of the time, either teaching her the 
control of a plane, which she mastered 
quickly both on land and water, or in the 
laboratory, or, in the evening, sometimes 
speaking with her alone, sometimes with 
Robur and his wife. And in the labora- 
tory, one evening shortly after the day of 
their first flight together, Croft spoke to 
her of love as he had spoken once before 
but with a different meaning. Taking 
two salts in solution, he poured them 
together. 

“Behold,” said he, as he mixed them 
and formed a substance compounded of 
their blending which fell slowly to the 
bottom of the glass, “behold, beloved, the 
chemistry of love — how each atom draws 
the other atom to it, until they blend 
and are no more, but lose themselves 
each one within the other to form a de- 
finite something which was not before! 

“Behold — for even so, beloved, it is with 
the souls of men and women — each draw- 
ing the other to it; each blending with 
the other, until in the will of Zitu, and 
they are truly mated, they melt into per- 
fect union, and a perfect spirit is bom!" 
It was one way of portraying the doc- 
trine of twin soxils, the “marriage of the 
lamb,” the birth into angelhood, depen- 
dent on the union of the two original 
spiritual halves, and Naia nodded with a 
widening of her eyes. 


“Each draws the other to it,” she said, 
coming close beside him. “Ah, Jason, did 
I draw you to me really from the earth?” 

“Aye, by Zitu,” he swore, and slipped 
an arm about her. 

“Thy need of me brought you unto 
Palos, even as thou hast called my spirit 
from my flesh." 

“Aye,” Croft said in a voice gone husky 
with emotion. It was the first time she 
had mentioned those astral meetings in 
a fashion so direct. 

She .eyed the new-formed substance in 
the glass before them. And suddenly she 
smiled. Face, eyes and lips, her whole 
fair being glowed. “They meet and min- 
gle, melt into one another,” she went on 
softly, and lifted his other arm and drew 
it about her form to meet the other. “Ah, 
Jason, thou messenger of Azil to me — 
that first night you lay in the palace, yet 
came and bade the presence of my spirit, 
and held me even so as you are holding 
me now; it was as though I forgot all 
else and knew thee only; as though I 
was not, save as a part of thee truly, save 
that I felt the strong fire of thy mouth.” 

And, again, on a night when the sky 
was cloudless and the triple moons had 
turned all the Palosian world to a dream- 
land of silvered plain and sea and moun- 
tain, Croft spoke to her of love. That 
night he drove her to the hangars, and 
they entered a machine. Up, up they 
whirled through an air aquiver with 
moonbeams; up, up to a land of dreams. 
And there between the heavens and the 
far-flung landscape they swam in a 
dream world of their own making, while 
the plane wheeled in wide spun circles, 
like some huge, dark bat against the 
skies. 

“Behold Palos!” Croft cried to her 
above the roar of the whirling propeller, 
heard as it swept them forward, yet not 
seen. “Is it not lovely, is it not fair — this 
one of all the millions of stars on which 
we live? And yet why is it; for what pur- 
pose; why was it brought into existence, 
even as you and I, beloved, and sent spin- 
ning through the void from Zitu’s hand, 
save for love; save that a million million 
men and women might find a spot where- 
on their spirits, the real they, should be 
given substance, in order that they 
should live and meet, and know one an- 
other, and — love. Wherefore is the body 
of man no more than the servant to give 
to love expression, since this is Zitu’s 
plan: that no man’s spirit is complete 
without the woman’s, that no woman’s 
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spirit Is complete without the man’s; so 
that In his wisdom, each ever seeks the 
other to make it whole and satisfy its 
longing. Thus then is love assured, and 
life inspired.” 

He shut off the engine and began a 
long, slanting, coasting down a moon- 
lighted, sloping path. 

“Love,” said the girl beside him, “love 
so great that it spans the space between 
the stars. And did I call you to me, with- 


out knowing, yet now It seems to me, 
beloved, that I should know and find 
some means to answer, no matter where 
you were.” 

In a long sweep Croft brought the 
plane back to the ground. And then vdth- 
out any verbal reply, he lifted her from 
her seat and bore her back to the motur 
in his arms. 

CHAPTER XVn 


IN THE GRIP OF WAR 


A S FOR the other matter which 
speeded his preparations, it had noth- 
ing whatever to do with love — was the 
exact antithesis of it, dealt wholly with 
human passion, human strife. 
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It was now over five weeks since the 
relief expedition had sailed to Bithur 
from Himyra, and no word had come 
from Zitra since. 

Mentally, Croft had allowed at least 
two weeks for the galleys to reach Bithra, 
the capital of the northeastern state, and 
unload their moturs and men. Another 
week, he figured, should bring them well 
into contact with the Mazzerian forces, if 
Jadgor moved as quickly as he felt as- 
sured he would. And drunk as he was 
with love, busy as he was with his own 
endeavors, Croft forgot not entirely af- 
fairs of state. 

As a result he chose a night some 
weeks after he felt sure the Bithurian 
army and its reenforcements should have 
reached the Bithurian borders, and willed 
himself to Jadgor’s tent. 

A strange sight met his eyes. He swam 
above what at first appeared to him as 
an enormous grassy plain; and beyond it 
was a forest, dark in its own shadows be- 
neath the moonlight, and beyond that 
again was a flare of fires. Toward these 
he propelled himself without knowing 
whither exactly he was going, yet arriv- 
ing to find them the flaring remains of 
burning houses, spread out on yet an- 
other open space beside a river, a mere 
village, such as the peasant classes were 
accustomed to inhabit, rather than one 
of the larger walled towns. 

And around it, through it, their bodies 
picked out by the moonlight and the 
leaping of the flames, were hundreds — 
not of Bithur’s soldiers, but of leaping, 
howling, spear-shaking, blood and lust 
gloated Mazzerian men. And beyond it 
as he saw now, overcoming his first sur- 
prise, lay one of the armored moturs, 
ringed with intermingled Bithurian and 
Mazzerian corpses and tipped upon its 
side. 

Disaster! For the first time Croft sus- 
pected a Bithurian route. In a flash he 
returned to his original purpose and once 
more demanded that Judge’s position be 
revealed. 

And now a walled town appeared be- 
fore him, not so large as Himyra, but de- 
cidedly greater than Zitra. to judge from 
the circuit of its walls inside which 
countless fire urns flared. And within 
those walls, as he sped above them, Croft 
beheld a beaten army’s wrack — two of 
the moturs, parked close inside a gate; 
weary men showing the marks of con- 
flict, stretched out beside them in a sod- 
den bivouac. 


Then into a palace, built of what 
seemed a brown sandstone, with a huge 
inner court paved in green, where fire- 
urns flared and guardsmen stood before 
a door through which men in armor, with 
stern, drawn faces passed in and out. 
Croft followed the progress of the latter 
and so came at last to the presence of 
the man he desired. 

Jadgor, of Tamarizia — Jadgor, of Aphur 
— president of a nation, once a haughty 
king. Jadgor, of Aphur, wounded slight- 
ly, with a binding bandage wound about 
his grizzled head, with his armor dust- 
stained and smeared with the grime of 
conflict, Jadgor scowling like some savage 
creature overborne, driven into a corner, 
with the sinewy hand of a muscular arm 
fingering in nervous fashion at his sword. 

And about him a cluster of drawn- 
browed, armored men, one of whom Croft 
judged to be Medai, governor of Bithur, 
since his armor was jeweled with the 
sign of the state, a green medallion 
halved by a bar of iridescent crystals, to 
symbolize the mighty river Bith, which 
crossed it with its flood. 

“Mazzer,” said Jadgor, “has loosed up- 
on us her whole horde. Armed are they 
by Zollaria, led by Zollaria’s men. By 
sheer weight of numbers were we over- 
borne — the wings of our army cut so that 
the center was engulfed. Two of the 
moturs broke down, and those in charge 
of them knew not the secret of the one 
device which causes them to run, because 
he who constructed them first held the 
knowledge to himself. 

“The men with the rifles within them 
were cut off when their supply of bullets 
was gone. Those others so armed, killed 
so long as their bullets held out, when 
they also fell back before thwe blue 
fiends as well. The fault is not with the 
weapons, but with the first seeming of 
the matter. Men of Bithur, we face no 
barbarian border raiding. This the prin- 
cipal city of your eastern lands shall soon 
be assailed. Men of Bithur, this is war. 
For fresh aid I have sent — for more men 
and weapons. Thrice on as many fields 
have we met them, and thrice have we 
been driven back by press of numbers. 
They swarm like blue vermin, and where 
one dies two take his place. Yet though 
crushed, we are not vanquished. Where- 
fore we fall back on Atla as a strong 
plage for our defense." 

“Strong walls has Atla,” Medai replied. 
“And Jadgor speaks strong words from a 
strong heart. Yet if this be war indeed 
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Inspired and sent upon us, not Bithur 
alone, but all Tamarlzla may be affected 
thereby, if Bithur fall. And since he who 
made these new' weapons knows surely 
best their use, were it not well also to 
send one asking him as Zitu’s Mouth- 
piece, to give us aid?” 

F or a single moment Jadgor winced, 
and then he inclined his head. “Aye, 
Medal of Bithur, so have I done. In the 
mouth of him who departed for Zitra 
and Himyra, for speech with Zud the 
high priest, and Robur, my son, have I 
placed words to that effect. For, as you 
have said, this matter affects not one 
man or another, or even yet one state. 
The peril lies now to our welfare as a 
nation. Were Jadgor to avail himself not 
of all means to combat it Jadgor were 
wrong, and, by Zitu, I swear that above 
all other things in life, it Is Tamarizia 
that Jadgor loves.” 

Croft thrilled to those words. Here 
spoke the old-time Jadgor, patriot again. 
Even as the first time he had watched 
the man and listened, as now, to his 
words, in those days when he sought to 
strengthen his nation through the sacri- 
fice of Naia, hoping so to block Zollaria's 
plans, so now the generalissimo of 
Tamarizia’s forces seemed thinking of his 
country first. Wherefore Croft felt shaken 
in his soul, so that a responsive emotion 
toward Robur’s father waked within him 
and glowed. And he vowed that such aid 
as was asked he would give, both as 
Mouthpiece of Zitu, and as a man to 
whom Tamarizia’s welfare, both present 
and future, was identical with his. 

Swiftly he made calculation. At the 
best it would take eight days for the 
messenger Jadgor had despatched to ar- 
rive. He willed himself back to his own 
apartments in a flash and sat up on his 
couch. Much might be done in a week 
he thought, and there was much to be 
done. Jadgor had failed largely because 
the drivers of the moturs understood not 
the nature of the magnetos which Croft 
had kept secret in their making, and the 
ammunition for the rifles had given out. 
Well, for the first part, he had dry cells 
now to insure ignition, aside from the 
more complicated device. Moturs must 
be equipped with them without delay and 
the arsenal Robur and he had equipped 
many Zitrans before, set working — much 
ammunition, many cartridges and gren- 
ades turned out. 

He rose and called a guard and sent 


him for Robur at once. And when he 
came to him, his face somewhat pu^^ 
by this summons from his slumbers, he 
told him all that he had learned, and 
how. 

And from past experience Robur be- 
lieved without question. “Zitu!” he cried, 
springing up and standing before Croft 
with eyes that were flashing. “They are 
driven back on Atla, shut up inside her 
walls, two of the motors destroyed, their 
bullets well nigh exhausted. They send 
for fresh aid. Hai! Mouthpiece of Zitu, 
how do you advise?” 

Croft told him. “Start all men working 
on more bullets and the bombs we throw 
by hand. Send men to call the assembly 
together against the time Jadgor’s mes- 
senger comes, yet state not why, save 
that Robur commands. Order all cap- 
tains of decktarons to hold those men 
we trained in readiness for a possible call 
to arms. Give these orders merely; say 
naught as yet of war.” 

“Aye,” Robur nodded, “it shall be 
done.” 

“Speed also,” Croft went on, “the com- 
pletion of the othfr airplanes. In the 
morning I begin training men to fly them 
when they are done. Also” — his eyes nar- 
rowed with a sudden thought — “Rob — 
we shall remove the dimamo, and trans- 
port it to Atla, after we have shown 
Himyra this new light." 

“Thou wilt do that still — in the face of 
this?" Robur stammered. 

Croft nodded. Before his mind's eye 
floated Naia of Aphur’s face — Naia who 
was to pin the seal of Azil on her girdle 
the day the light he had promised to 
Himyra was born. Come weal or woe, 
come war or peace, Croft swore naught 
should interfere with that occasion. 

“Aye,” he said, “on the seventh sun 
from this.” 

■^TTET despite Croft’s interdiction on the 
1 spreading of the word abroad, Naia 
and Gaya were told — the latter as 
Robur’s wife, the former as Croft’s as- 
sistant in his work. For from now on she 
became fully that. Day after day, from 
the hour of the morning bath until late 
at night, she toiled in the laboratory he 
had equipped in the palace, preparing 
the chemicals for the dry cells, aiding 
him with a tight-lipped, yet unfaltering 
purpose while the cells were packed, tak- 
ing full charge in the daytime while he 
was engaged elsewhere on other work. 

Clad in a coarse smock, acid stained 
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and scorched, her hands soiled by the 
manipulation of reagents, she yet had 
never to Jason presented a fairer, braver 
sight. She worked. She neither com- 
plained nor cried out. She gave her serv- 
ice to her country and to him, in the 
depths of her purple eyes an almost 
Spartan light. And Gaya helped. Day 
after day she labored beside her, under 
her direction, learning in turn from 
Naia what she had learned from Croft. 

“Are you not glad you have taught me 
to fly?” Naia questioned one night as 
they worked, “^e you not Zitu’s hand in 
this* beloved, since when you are gone to 
this spawn of Mazzer’s undoing I may 
continue your work?” 

"You?” Croft faltered, sickened at the 
picture of her meaning. “You must not. 
As I have told you, there is danger.” 

“Ah, but” — her smile was very gentle — 
“is there not danger to thee as well? 
Think not my heart is like a frightened 
bird, did it speak in place of my mind. 
Know you not that to me the loss of you 
blots out the world?” 

“No,” Croft cried, and swept her into 
his arms. “Tis a brave, brave heart, be- 
. loved!” He caught and held her fingers. 
“O brave, brave heart!” 

For a moment she lay against him. He 
felt her shake. Then it'was over, and she 
straightened up again. “In three suns,” 
she said, “your seal shall glow again on 
my girdle. Tell me, beloved, for I hunger 
for the knowledge, how may this separa- 
tion of the spirit from the body, which 
you have thrice brought about within my 
knowledge, be by oneself attained?” 

“By desire,” said Croft. “By a focusing 
of all the yearning of the soul on that 
one thing — without doubt, without fear 
— by centering the mind on its attaining 
and on the object whereat in that state 
you wish to arrive; for indeed, beloved, 
it is the desire of the spirit in life that 
accomplishes all things." 

“Desire,” she repeated softly, “desire. 
Aye, now I see. One must forget all, save 
only it, alone to attain it. It must be so 
great that nothing else save only it re- 
mains — as great as the love you have 
wakened in me — as your desire for me. 
Ah, beloved, when first Gaya told me of 
your seeking me from earth, I thought it 
madness, though even then the thought 
Itself set me aflame. And then” — she 
threw out her arms and stood before him 
glorious in her soul’s surrender— “then 
you come to me, in what at first I called 
— a dream.” 


“Naia!” Croft stammered, lost in the 
glory of her. “Naia, what have you in 
your mind?” 

She came closer. “Am I not your mate, 
who am about to lose you? Yet were this 
power mine, perchance I, too, might visit 
you — in dreams.” 

And now Croft saw her meaning, and 
like her quivered as once more he held 
her in his arms. 

Then came to Himyra light! Croft 
smiled in singular fashion on the day it 
came. Aphur’s red city was in carnival 
attire. Its pavements swarmed with life. 
Open refreshment booths did a thriving 
business, jugglers plied their skill on 
woven mats stretched out in open 
squares. Jostling crowds swarmed about 
them, filling the air with jest and good- 
natured cries. The whole place hummed 
with a myriad life. 

And yet to Jason the whole scene was 
unreal — a mask, a carnival domino 
spread as it was above a grinning sktill. 
To him driving in his motor with Naia in 
purple and gold, above which her snowy 
left shoulder and throat made a band of 
ivory, the whole vast assemblage seemed 
no more than the shifting fantasmagoria 
of a dream — a gorgeous play of color 
through the mind of a sleeper not as yet 
awake. For Himyra made merry in her 
ignorance of the catastrophe striking 
against the national borders to the east. 
Jadgor’s messenger had not as yet ar- 
rived. 

And though Himyra dreamed a dream 
of splendor, in which none had a thought 
of care, though the crowds moved in in- 
dolent leisure through street and public 
square, though copper-bodied motors 
roared and panted over pavements laid 
in bitumen as smooth in their surface as 
a floor; though plumed gnuppas pranced 
with a clatter of slender feet, and bright- 
eyed, softly shrouded and perfumed 
women rode within them to the games of 
the afternoon — the beginning of the cele- 
bration of what all thought a new era in 
the -life of Tamarizia and Aphur, still 
beneath the surface seeming, because of 
Croft’s knowledge, and the words he had 
spoken to Robur, and Robur’s orders, 
the inner soul of Himyra and all Aphur 
prepared on this day for war. 

In a way the aspect of the city re- 
minded Jason of the condition of the 
woman at his side in those past days 
when the soul of her had been his as al- 
ways, and only the objective mind had 
failed as yet to wake. 
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Today she had come to the game with 
him alone at his own request. Outside 
the vast stadium where formerly all 
public games had been held — a huge 
thing of red stone, that always reminded 
Croft of the Colosseum of Rome — ^he 
helped her down. Through bowing 
crowds they gained the entrance giving 
on what had once been the royal box, 
now reserved for the governor of Aphur’s 
suite. He led her in through a gilded 
and frescoed passage, and conducted her 
to where a scarlet canopy was spread 
above a tier of seats. She sank down, 
inclining her head in salutation to a 
hundred greetings from neighboring 
boxes, until the purple plume, rising 
from the cincture in her golden hair, was 
set a-nodding above her lovely face. 

R OBUR came with Gaya a few 
moments later. The vast assemblage 
rose and the games began. First was a 
chariot race, entered by six chariots 
drawn each by a team of four plumed 
gnuppas, driven at top speed. Marthos, 
a young noble, won handily, amid acclaim 
from the thousands ranged about the 
immense amphitheater, and was awarded 
a metal garland, standing flushed with 
triumph before Robur’s box. 

Followed various athletic contests, 
javelin throwing, foot racing, shooting 
with bows and arrows at a herd of wild 
taburs driven into the arena vfrom pens 
beneath the tiers of seats, wrestling 
matches and other sports, in which both 
men and women took part. In a way, 
as he sat at Naia’s side, the scene re- 
minded Croft of a reproduction of a 
public ceremonial of ancient Greece. For 
as in Greece and in Tamarizia, for gen- 
erations untold, the contestants threw off 
all their clothing as they came to their 
stations and worked frankly nude until 
they had ended their exhibition of skill 
or strength, when once more their 
garments were donned. 

The minor events ended, there came 
a pause. Then from the far end of the 
arena suddenly there dashed a chariot 
drawn by four pure-white gnuppas, 
orange plumed. Straight for Robur’s box 
they plunged and came to a rearing halt 
as Marthos, to whom had been awarded 
tins' further honor, drew them to a 
stand. 

Croft rose. He descended from the box 
and entered the car. Clad in brown he 
was, in the suit Naia had designed and 
had made for him as once more the 


gnuppas traversed the arena's length 
and stopped near to where the men from 
the hangars had trundled the great 
plane into sight. In a leap he was aboard. 
The attendants ran to their places. Two 
men turned the engine over. It caught! 

Above the whispers of the multitude 
its roar rang out. The great plane 
trembled. Its attendants released it. It 
trundled forward over the hard packed 
floor of yellow sand. Straight as a die 
it surged toward Robur’s box until sud- 
denly Croft changed his vanes. And then 
it rose. It shot up at what looked like a 
forty-five degree slant. Up and up and 
up, until it swam above the vast con- 
course of back-tilted faces. Like the 
hum of a giant beetle, the sound of its 
whirring engine came down from a 
cloudless sky to a myriad ears. Once, 
twice, Croft made the circuit of the 
arena, and then began to settle, fi nishin g 
with a graceful volplane, which left him 
within a few feet of his start. 

“Hai! Hai! Hail to the Mouthpiece of 
Zitu! Hail to Jason, teacher of all Tama- 
rizia! Hail to him whose mind Zitu has 
enlightened above all others!” the cry 
of the multitude rang out. Croft once 
more in Marthos’s chariot pushed back 
his leather helmet and bowed. Bowing 
to right and left, acclaimed as a con- 
queror might have been, he rode back 
toward Robur's box, and left the chariot 
and ascended to his seat, and looked 
into Naia’s face, finding it somewhat 
white, but smiling, and bowing again 
before the tempest of acclamation be- 
gan to subside. 

Then came the game of ball, on a 
diamond arena attendants were begin- 
ning already to mark out, between the 
men from the foundries and the team 
from the airplane shop. Robur himself 
rose and, taking a ball from an ornate 
box extended to him by a guar dsma n, 
cast it out. Then, as it was passed 
snappily to the pitcher of the foundry’s 
team which had won the inning and 
elected to send the airplane aggregation 
to bat: “Play ball!” he cried. 

And suddenly as the first batter fanned 
and flung his bat away and walked to 
the bench, very much like any dis- 
gruntled batsman of earth, Croft smiled. 
It was unbelievable, of course. It was a 
fantasmagoria of the brain. The thing 
couldn’t be, and yet — there was the 
pitcher of the founders, in a short- 
skirted tunic, below which his lean thighs 
showed above his leg-cases of leather, 
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cradling the ball, and cuddling it In his 
palm. And there was the catcher, 
squatted down back of the plate in 
breast-plate and mask, twiddling the 
signaling fingers of a huge labor- 
browned hand, and — whir — snap! There 
was the ball thudding against his mitt. 

“Strike on-n-n-e!” That was the um- 
pire’s voice. 

Cr-a-a-a-a-a-c-k! That was the sound 
of a ball met fairly and lined swiftly 
out. And there it went, a clean drive 
between first and second base, into the 
right outfield. 

“Run, run — go on — go on!” That was 
Robur yelling in ungovemorlike excite- 
ment. 

“Run — go on — run — oh, run — run!" 
That was the voice of Naia — of the 
woman by his side. 

Croft turned to her and found her 
leaning forward, straining her slender 
length from the hips, lips parted, her 
eager blue eyes wide. 

“Hold it!” That was the airplane’s 
captain coaching the runner. 

Thud! The right outfield had slammed 
the ball into the second baseman’s glove. 

Croft smiled again. It couldn’t be a 
baseball game on Palos, but — it was. 

And as it went on the assembled multi- 
tude went wild. They cheered, they 
jeered, they urged and encouraged, and 
cat-called and howled. They stamped on 
the tiers of seats with leather and bare 
and metal-shod feet. 'They waved hands 
and arms. State assemblymen already 
gathered by Robur’s orders, and guests 
of the occasion forgot dignity and joined 
in the rising roars that greeted the dif- 
ferent plays. And Naia of Aphur was 
beating against Croft’s thigh and yelling 
— yes, yelling, as the founder’s first base- 
man romped home on a far-reaching 
drive. “Come on — come on,” she was 
urging the runner. “Come on — atta boy 
— come home!” 

Croft prisoned her beating little fist 
and held it. The runner scored. She 
looked into Jason’s face and smiled. 
Croft thrilled. She was all woman — all 
glorious, lovely woman. He knew it. had 
seen it proved in the last week when 
she worked stern-lipped for the good of 
her nation. But today in this new-found 
pastime she had forgotten for the mo- 
ment and become a child. 

The game ended for the Founders, 
three to one, bringing with its termina- 
tion an intermission, since not until 
dusk would the lights be turned on. 


B lue men of Mazzer with torches be- 
gan moving about the vast circuit 
of the arena, lighting hundreds of oil 
flares. Blue girls with skins of tabur 
hide on their naked backs and shoulders, 
and metal cups in their hands, began 
threading the tiers of seats selling a mild, 
light wine. Venders of fruits and con- 
serves for the women, and baked meats 
and wheaten cakes plied an active trade. 
In the rear of Robur’s box was spread 
a table, and a meal was served. And 
before its beginning Magur, high priest 
of Aphur, arrived. To him Croft and 
Naia rose side by side and bowed. And 
suddenly Naia was once more all woman, 
as she looked into her companion’s face 
and flushed from throat to eyes. Magur’s 
coming meant she was to pledge herself 
to Croft before all the assembled men 
^nd women of Aphur, once the new light 
came on. 

And in such fashion was it done. Two 
heralds with silver trumpets appeared 
in scarlet livery, the color of Robur’s 
house. From the front of Robur’s box 
they bley a blast.' 

And on that signal the arena at- 
tendants began running to and fro ex- 
tinguishing all lights. Over the arena 
night came down as one by one the oil 
flares died. 

Croft gave a final glance to the woman 
at his side — to her face, her form, to her 
dress of purple and gold. He had asked 
her to put it on. It was the garment she 
had worn on the first formal occasion 
in which he had ever seen her take part. 
And its colors were the same as the auric 
colors of that astral form of hers which 
he had seen and found divine. Taking 
her hand he led her quite to the front of 
the box. There on either side had been 
placed one of Tamarizia’s first two arcs. 
And in the back of the box was the con- 
trolling switch. And miles away in the 
mountains men were waiting for the 
signal of a flare on Himyra’s walls to 
release the power. Already one had gone 
to see that the flare was lit. And a cap- 
tain was without to carry word when 
it shone forth. 

Now suddenly he appeared. 

Croft closed the switch. 

A click — a hiss — the crackling ignition 
of incandescent carbon — a rising glow 
in the darkness — then — light — clear, 
radiant light! 

Light that flared up and wavered and 
steadied and shone on Naia of Aphur, 
sheathed In purple and gold. 
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A babble of sound, a cheer of acclaim. 

The trumpets of the heralds rang out. 

Jason stepped forward and took his 
place close by Naia’s side. 

Magur, the high priest, arose, robed in 
his vestments of azure, accompanied by 
two temple boys. Each bore a silver gob- 
let on a tray of the same metal that 
sparkled under the light. 

Magur lifted a silver stave crowned 
with the cross ansata. “Who cries to 
Magur?” his voice rang out. 

"A maid who would pledge herself and 
her life to the man of her choosing, O 
Prince of Zitu,” Robur replied. 

“The man is present?” Magur went on 
in ritualistic form. 

“Aye, he stands beside her,” Robur 
declared. 

“Who sponsors this woman?” Magur 
inquired. 

“I, Robur of Aphur, her cousin — child 
of the sister of her who gave her life.” 

“Come then in the name of Zitu,” 
Magur said, and advanced to face the 
arena, back of Naia and Croft. 

“Naia of Aphur — thou woman, and be- 
ing woman, sister of Ga, and hence 
priestess of that shrine of life which is 
eternal, the guardian of the fire of life 
which is eternal — is it thine intent to 
pledge thyself to this man, who stands 
now at thy side?” 

“Aye,” said Naia of Aphur clearly, and 
looked not at Magur as she answered, 
but into Jason’s eyes. 

“And thou, Jason, known as the 
Mouthpiece of Zitu, whom Zitu has in- 
spired with his wisdom, even as no other 
man, do thou accept this pledge, and 
with it the woman herself, to make her 
in the fulness of time thy bride, to 
cherish her and cause her to live as a 
glory to the name of woman, to whom 
all men may justly give respect?” 

“Aye, so I pledge, by Zitu, and Azil, 
giver of life,” said Jason, gazing on the 
woman as he spoke the words. 

“Theh take this, maid of Aphur.” 
Magur drew from his robe a looped silver 
cross and placed it in her hands. “Hold 
it and guard it, look upon it as a symbol 
of that life eternal that you shall be 
kept eternal, and which, taken from the 
hands of Azil the angel, shall be trans- 
muted within thee into the life of men.” 

Turning, he took the two goblets from 
their bearers and poured wine from one 
to the other and back. One he extended 
to Naia and one to Croft. 

“Drink,” he said. ‘Xet these symbolize 


thy two bodies, the life of which shall 
be united from this time in purpose. 
Drink and may Zitu bless thee in that 
union which comes into existence by his 
intent.” 

Jsuson raised his goblet. “I drink of 
thee deeply,” he spoke to the lovely 
chalice of mortal life standing there. 

Naia set her goblet to her lips. “And 
I of thee.” 

Then, and then only, Croft took that 
medallion of silver ringed with red 
stones, which Zitra had burned against 
his breast. And lifting the golden girdle 
which cinctured Naia’s body above the 
hips he pinned it once more upon it, so 
that it flashed like a scarlet eye, beneath 
the newborn light. 

Magur lifted his stave. “Azil’s seal has 
he set upon her. Let it speak to all men’s 
sight.” 

“Hail! Hail! Mouthpiece of Zitu. Hail! 
Hail! Hail! Naia, maid of Aphur!” Prom 
the vast arena a roar of acknowledgment 
and approbation tore its way upward in 
the night. 

So as it seemed ended Himyra’s 
greatest holiday; so for Croft and Naia 
began a new phase of life. Yet though 
she had never seemed nearer, dearer to 
him, the Mouthpiece of Zitu was vaguely 
disturbed as they rode back to the palace 
through the still pleasure-making crowds. 
Everything seemed very peaceful, very 
auspicious. But he could not rid his 
mind of the picture which had troubled 
him for a week — the picture of a burning 
village — of blue men leaping in savage 
exultation of a beaten army’s rout. 

Hence it was with no pleasure that an 
hour after their return from the arena, 
while yet the city flared and rang with 
the carnival life of the people, a palace 
guard brought word to him from Robur, 
asking his presence at once. 

Nor when he had followed to the audi- 
ence chamber of the palace was he sur- 
prised to meet a man with drawn face, 
and eyes a trifle haggard — a man wear- 
ing Bithur’s green and silver circle, who 
rose now and saluted him with flat p alm 
forward, and burst into hurried, excited 
speech. 

“Mouthpiece of Zitu, Bithur is sore as- 
sailed — her armies beaten, the aid Aphur 
sent her largely destroyed; wherefore In 
the name of Bithur and of Tamacizia., 
Jadgor, president of the nation, now at 
Atla, sends me to you and to Robur of 
Aphur, his son, to speak what is in his 
heart. ” 
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CHAPTER XVm 

THE VLAN OF THE HOUR 

J ASON went to Bithur. Naia remained 
behind. In the week before the cele- 
bration of their former betrothal they 
had so planned. Now, with the red and 
silver seal of Azil once more glowing in 
her girdle, Naia did not object. She was 
a woman. Croft knew she suffered. It 
was in her eyes, the touch of her hand. 
But — as he had seen her prove once be- 
fore — she was a Tamarizian first. 

In the night Jadgor’s messenger ar- 
rived, the assembly of Aphur was called 
together. To it the Bithurian explained. 
Faces darkened and eyes flashed as the 
startled statesmen learned that once 
more the integrity of the nation was 
threatened. But, as a man, in firm de- 
termination they empowered Robur and 
Croft to respond to Jadgor’s plea, and 
accepted the challenge to war. 

At daylight, with the airplane he had 
flown from the first and a supply of 
grenades and fuel, together with the ad- 
ditional armored motors aboard a swift 
galley, Jason left for Bithur and the 
battle-front, taking Jadgor’s messenger 
along. With him also he took a supply 
of dry cells to insure the better per- 
formance of the motors already on the 
-ground. ' 

To Naia and Robur and the trained 
captains he left all the rest — the as- 
sembling of troops, the lading of galleys 
with all sorts of supplies, the forward- 
ing of other completed airplanes with 
the men he started to train in their use, 
whose training Naia of Aphur declared 
she would complete. 

Only at the last did he hold her in his 
arms and lower his lips to the low burn- 
ing flame of her mouth. For Naia of 
Aphur’s lips were pale as they lifted to 
his farewell caress, and her slender body 
quivefed inside his arms and her purple 
eyes were dark with her soul’s distress. 

“Yes,” she said, clinging to him briefly, 
“you will come to me again. Swear it 
to me by Azil, whose sign you have 
placed upon me — swear!” 

“Yes, by Zitu and Azil, I will return 
to you, woman of all women,” Croft de- 
clared, as he held her and once more 
pressed her lips. 

Then gripping the hands of Gaya and 
Robur, he left the palace, and Naia her- 
self drove him down to the quays. 
Seven days later he entered Bithra, 


the capital of Bithur, and left it inside 
an hour, heading east along the Bith 
between banks where a tropic vegeta- 
tion came down to the water’s edge, and 
the mighy flood of waters swept in a 
turgid current between banks of trees. 

Morning brought him close to Atla, as 
the pilot taken on at Bithra declared. 
Also it brought attack of a sort. From 
the banks as they advanced the galley 
was suddenly greeted by a flight of 
slithering shafts. Most of them, thanks 
to the range, fell into the water, but 
one or two reached the deck. Croft lined 
a company of riflemen he had hastily 
mobilized and brought with him on 
either side of the galley replied with 
a crashing volley as the galley advanced. 
So after that, meeting flights of arrows 
with bullets, he progressed, reaching a 
bend from which the gates in the city 
wall spanned the river’s flood and fling- 
ing the flag of Aphur into view before 
the sentries on the walls. 

The gates swung open. The galley ran 
through. The gates were closed again. 
The galley tied to a quay below the brown 
palace Croft had visited in - his astral 
presence: he marched eff with his men. 
A procession was debouching from the 
palace gate. It came toward him quickly. 
He recognized Jadgor and Medai in the 
van. He halted his company and waited. 
The others cStme on. Five paces before 
him they halted. 

“Hail Mouthpiece of Zitu,” Jadgor 
spoke in greeting. “Thy coming is wel- 
come. What word from Aphur and my 
son?” 

“Aphur sends men and weapons to 
Bithur,” Jason responded. “As for Robur, 
son of Jadgor, he remains in Himyra to 
speed the departure for Bithur of all that 
may be required.” 

“It is well.” said Jadgor. “Return with 
us to the palace where all thiflgs may 
be explained. Medai of Bithur greets 
you in Bithur’s name.” 

Medai bowed deeply. The guards be- 
hind him and Jadgor turned. Followed 
by Croft’s company they Retraced their 
steps until the palace was gained. 

A nd there in the room, Croft, Medai 
and Jadgor sat down. The latter 
eyed his former adviser and friend. “You 
are looking wondrous well,” he said. 

“Yes,” Croft nodded. “In all things 
have my efforts by success been crowned.” 

“In all things?" Jadgor gave him a 
piercing glance. 
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"Yes,” Croft again inclined his head. 
“Thanks largely to Robur, Jadgor’s son. 
But more of that later, Jadgor. Inform 
me how matters stand.” 

Jadgor shrugged. “It would appear to 
go not so well with the things in my 
hands as with your plans. From the first 
was the extent of this matter with Maz- 
zer misjudged; and in addition there 
is a fault in these motors of yours, when 
not controlled by the builder’s mind. 
Wherefore they failed when most needed 
at times, and were by sheer force of 
numbers overborne. As a result the blue 
flood of Mazzer laps even now against 
Atla’s walls on all sides.” 

“Yet breaks against them,” said Jason. 

“Aye as yet,” Jadgor replied. 

“And shall break utterly,” Croft went 
on. “Of this defect in the motors al- 
ready I had learned, in the same way 
in which I have learned other things in 
the past, as Jadgor knows. Wherefore 
his messenger came not to Himyra as a 
surprise, and for seven suns before his 
coming, Robur, Jadgor’s son and I pre- 
pared.” He broke off and watched the 
Aphurian closely. 


But Jadgor merely nodded as he re- 
sponded; “Say on.” 

“Among those things which have been 
completed since my return to Himyra,” 
Croft resumed, “is one which flies in the 
air. Riding upon it a man may cast 
down such bombs as were used at the 
taking of Niera in the Zollarian war.” 

And now Jadgor started and narrowed 
his eyes, and Medai half rising from his 
seat exclaimed; “Zitu! Is this the 
truth?” 

“Yes,” said Croft. “One came with nle 
aboard the galley. Between decks are the 
bombs. To-day shall it be set up and to- 
morrow shall these blue men meet with 
a surprise. Also have I brought devices to 
make the performance of the motors 
more assured. From the ground and from 
the air shall we smite the Mazzerians at 
once.” 

“Hai!” Media roared. "Jadgor— to fly 
above them and rain death on their 
heads. Never was such a thing heard of. 
You believe?” 

“Aye.” Jadgor of Tamarizia rose. 
“Zitu’s Mouthpiece is a man who speaks 
not in idle fashion, O Medai. He speaks 
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true words. One does well to give cred- 
ence to his speaking.” His hand snapped 
back and drew his short sword from its 
scabbard. He presented it hilt forward. 
“Man whom Zitu has sent to Tamarizia’s 
strengthening, to thee I yield.” 

“No.” Croft waved the sword aside. He 
looked into Jadgor’s face and found it 
working.'' “Mouthpiece of Zitu have I 
been called, in that at times I have been 
given the power to direct or to advise. 
In Jadgor’s heart and mine must 
Tatnarizia find first place always. Let 
Jadgor wear the sword.” 

And suddenly Jadgor's lips set togeth- 
er. He sent the blade back into the 
sheath with a rasping clash. “You and 
I together for Tamarizia then,” he said 
with abrupt decision, and thrust out his 
palm. “Accept Jadgor’s hand at least.” 

’The two men gripped and the Aphurian 
resumed: “Speak, Mouthpiece of Zitu, 
what do you advise?” 

“What men have you at your disposal?” 

Jadgor and Medai explained, and Croft 
decided upon a tour of the walls. The trio 
set forth. And as they went Jadgor ex- 
plained further that three times within 
the past ten days had the Mazzerians 
attacked them. 

Indeed, Croft gained evidence of that 
when the top of the wall was reached. 
It came to him first as an almost insuf- 
ferable stench. Jadgor noted the twitch- 
ing of his nostrils and burst into a sav- 
age exultation. 

“Aye, by Zitu! they stink to the skies, 
these dead litter of an unclean birth. The 
trenches about Atla’s defenses are filled 
with their corpses. They lie in heaps. 
They carpet the ground with a blue 
carpet, even more foul in death than in 
their life. By the thousands have we 
slain them, yet by the tens of thousands 
have their following spawn arrived. Their 
souls have we hurled to Zitemku and 
their bodies to the ditch.” He swept his 
arm toward the outer parapet in a wide 
arc. “Behold!” 

C ROFT looked out of an emorasure and 
down. An arrow rattled against the 
stones beside him, and he drew back. 
But the one glance had been enough. 
This was grim reality he faced. In heaps 
and rows the rotting bodies of uncounted 
dead lay jumbled in dissolution beyond 
Atla’s walls. He began to think it would 
be no mean undertaking to defeat the 
men of an army who fought like that. 


“Back!” he said. “Back to my galley, 
Jadgor! Let us put together the flying 
device I have brought. Tomorrow I swear 
we shall give them new death from the 
skies.” 

And for the rest of that day Croft 
sweated and worked, assembling the air- 
plane on Atla’s broadest street, which, 
like Himyra’s, faced the river— a splendid 
concourse, above a terrace, offering him 
a spot for starting, two hundred feet in 
width. What of the armored motors re- 
mained he had also driven up, and under 
their metal bodies he installed his bat- 
teries, wiring them to the ignition sys- 
tem — explaining to their drivers, how, 
should the former supply of power be 
thrown out of service, this auxiliary 
source might be employed. 

Toward evening, however, he altered 
his plans. To his mind it appeared that 
the more unseen the destruction which 
came upon them, the greater on super- 
stitious minds the effect might be. And 
as he knew even from his association 
with the Mazzerian serving-caste in the 
nation he had literally adopted, the Maz- 
zerians were superstitious to a degree. 

About twilight he loaded the plane with 
a good supply of bombs. Ascending from 
the broad thoroughfare, and returning 
to it, outlined as it would be by the fire- 
urns, which, as at Himyra, marked the 
banks of the Bith along the quays, would 
be no more than child’s play. As a re- 
sult, he decided to make his first bomb- 
ing expedition beyond the walls so soon 
as night came down, carry what conster- 
nation he could to the Mazzerian forces. 
This decision he definitely reached after 
a conference with Jadgor, who announced 
that for a great distance before the walls 
the Mazzerian camps were nightly 
marked by the flares of many fires. 

Jadgor, Medai, the major captains of 
their armies, and many of the citizens of 
Atla stood to witness Croft’s start. Wear- 
ing his flying-suit which he had brought 
for the purpose, Jason climbed aboard. 
Then at his instruction two frightened- 
looking soldiers seized the blades of the 
propeller and turned the engine round. 
They let go and scampered well out of 
the way as it roared. The plane quivered, 
moved. It darted forward along the per- 
fect pavement, tilted and took the air. 
In a moment it soared high above the 
walls. Croft shouted once and then for- 
got all else in the sight beneath his eyes. 

As far as he could see before him, and 
to either side, the night was dotted with 
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fires. In a wide semicircle they blinked 
and winked and fiared. Tl^ey outlined 
the main position of the Mazzerian army. 
His heart leaped into his breast, as a ris- 
ing stench told him he was passing those 
rotting bodies stretched out among a 
mass of broken weapons at the foot of 
Atla’s walls. 

Then the walls were passed, and with 
the breath of a clean night in his nos- 
trils, the roar of the engine in his ears, 
he swept toward the line of fires. 

Par, far out he swung. It was his in- 
tention to circuit the back areas of the 
Mazzerian line — to come upon them not 
from in front, but from the rear — to 
make his coming appear that of some 
huge, undreamed monster of supersti- 
tious seeming, to traverse their main 
body from one end to the other, dropping 
bombs which, under the conditions, he 
felt could hardly fail of a telling effect. 

Far, far out he swam on the new wings 
he had built for himself — and for Naia. 
Naia? He smiled. In Himyra she was 
perhaps flying by day even as he was fly- 
ing now— flying as he had taught her to 
fly in body and soul; teaching others to 
fly for the strength of her nation, as he 
was fl3dng for her nation and his, to 
make it strong and secure. For a mo- 
ment the thought gripped him, and he 
flew on in a sort of waking dream, until 
the flare of a hundred leaping fires di- 
rectly beneath him brought him back to 
the matter in hand. He passed the first 
line of the Mazzerian bivouac and darted 
above a wood and came above a great 
savanna — a tree-dotted plain, where the 
camp-fires were flashing again. 

Then, and then only, for the first time 
he reached down and took up a bomb, 
and sailing high above that plain where 
the camp-fires looked like a myriad of 
fireflies far beneath him, he let it faU. 

A flash, a ruddy, great mushroom of 
golden, raying light — a splash of rending 
destruction in the night. The explosion 
came up to him long after he saw it, on 
the lagging vibrations of sound. Again 
and again he hurled a second and third 
as he swam from left to right. 

Paint, far away, oddly detached, he 
thought he heard a distant shouting, 
though it was hard to be sure above the 
motor’s roar. But the light of other fires 
showed him the silhouette of many fig- 
ures running, of arms uplifted, as though 
those who swarmed like a hill of angry 
ants driven into panic were pointing into 
the atr. Where that cluster of pointing 


forms seemed thickest he soared on swift, 
sure wings and let go another bomb. It 
fell beyond his vision. It burst. The blur 
of bodies into which it descended was no 
more. 

A nd now a strange mood seized Croft 
in its grip. It was unlike anything he 
had ever known. It was in reality a sort 
of air intoxication one may suppose. But 
suddenly it was as though he were a su- 
perman indeed, above all things mun- 
dane, so far above the puny mortals who 
crawled on the ground beneath him, who 
writhed under the force of his bombs, 
that he moved in a world detached from 
them, or any one, or anything save him- 
self. 

It was as though he rode on destiny’s 
wings rather than upborne by those of 
the roaring airplane. He tilted his vanes 
from no sane purpose, with nothing to 
gain. Up, up he shot; up, up, until he 
could see the whole night-wrapped re- 
gion about him, the forest, the fire-stud- 
ded camp of Mazzer’s army — Atla, a rud- 
dy glow behind her walls, where shortly 
he must return. 

But not yet — ^not yet. For a time it was 
enough to chase this new found exulta- 
tion, to swim here in the void between 
earth and heaven, alone with the thing 
he had made, on which he rode; alone 
with it, with his spirit, and his thoughts 
of Naia of Aphur, of the time when these 
blue spawn, driven back to their lairs in 
the hinterland of Palos, he should return 
to claim her. It was enough to ride thus 
the winds of eternity, as it were, sweep- 
ing on and on in the wheel of a mighty 
circle beneath the stars. 

A -sputter, a cough from the motor. 
Croft came back from his dreams to the 
present in a flash. The engine was miss- 
ing. Apprehension touched him with a 
breath-arresting recognition of the fact. 
And hardly had he taken it into account 
when the motor missed again. And hav- 
ing coughed for the second time, it died. 

He was falling — falling! The bombs! 
Oddly enough he thought of them rather 
than of being dashed to death. He 
reached down and found the remaining 
four he had brought. He hurled them 
over the side of the fuselage, tossing 
them wide. Then he began a frantic ef- 
fort to once more start the engine — ^In 
vain. 

Below him four ruddy flashes told him 
the bombs had struck. In a nishlng 
whirlwind the air of night was driving 
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past the plane. Doomed as It seemed, 
still the will to live, to struggle, to over- 
come danger and death itself remained 
within him. He began an effort to 
straighten out the dead plane’s course, 
to catch and use to his own advantage 
that wind that was whistling past Kim 
now. To catch it, to ride once more upon 
it, if only as a kite may sink back to the 
earth, and so alight, little damaged rath- 
er than broken, splintered by a giddy 
fall. 

So in the end he did straighten out at 
last and slid swiftly, where before he had 
eddied and whirled. 

“Zitu ! ” he breathed a prayer of thanks- 
giving. “God!” For an instant the face 
of Naia swam before his mental vision, 
so clear, so bright, so seemingly herself, 
that it was almost as though he beheld 
her in the flesh. 

Then — the fire-dotted plain was very 
close. And the airplane was shooting 
down toward it, even though no longer 
falUng, and there was little chance to 
choose a course. With a crash the pon- 
toons beneath it struck through the top 
of a tree, and the whole machine 
swerved. In mid air it staggered, 
checked, lunged ahead again like a rest- 
ive living creature, tipped, slid off side- 
wise, and crashed down on a crumpling 
wing. 

Unable to maintain himself in his 
shaken condition, Croft gave vent to an 
inarticulate cry of anguish. The entire 
bulk of Palos seemed to rise and hit him, 
as catapulted from the fuselage by the 
ruinous landing, he struck and lay in a 
dark and senseless huddle on the ground. 

CHAPTER XIX 

A TAWNY VAMPIRE 

H ours afterward, as it seemed, Croft 
opened his eyes, and blinked at a 
flare of light and closed his lids again, 
while he sought to collect his shaken 
senses. 

He remembered by degrees. 

The plane had fallen. There was noth- 
ing after that. But he had fallen upon 
a night-wrapped plain, studded with the 
fires of a camp. Now, instead of stars 
above him, there was what looked like 
the bellied top of a tent. . Slowly he 
spread the fringes of his lashes and 
sought to verify the impression he had 
gained. 

He was correct. He lay in a tent, seem- 


ingly of skins joined to form the slop- 
ing top and walls. The interior was 
lighted dimly by a couple of flaring torch- 
es. But the -light was sufficient to show 
Croft piles of military gear, rugs of na- 
tive skin, on one of the latter of which 
he seemed to be lying, and some crude 
stools scattered about. ^ 

He lay with head half turned as he had 
been thrown down, and now he became 
aware of other life in the tent as his 
senses more fully returned. There was 
a sound of voices. He opened his eyes 
widely and stared about. And inwardly 
at least he gasped. 

This waa the headquarters of the army 
he had sought to bomb, past any doubt. 
Blue men — a dozen, a score were clus- 
tered about a huge chair to one side, in 
which another blue man sat. And yet — 
in the latter Croft detected something fa- 
miliar in a flash, and immediately after 
he understood. He had heard it alleged 
that certain Zollarian captains had 
stained their bodies and shaved their 
heads and dyed the remaining scalp lock 
of their light hair to match the Mazzeri- 
an red. 

And — and — this was Bandhor of Zol- 
laria — brother of Kalamita — that tawny 
female magnet with which the northern 
nation had sought to bind the profligate 
Prince of Cathur to her cause. This was 
Bandhor, his massive body stained blue 
in its every ungainly line, seated upon 
this chair before which the other blue 
men stood. And inspecting the latter 
more closely, marking their features well 
in the murky light, Croft decided that 
most of them were men of Zollaria tinted 
and shaved and dyed like' Bandhor him- 
self. 

Here then was proof of Zollaria’s hand 
in the Mazzerian invasion, proof that 
Croft lay in the spot which was the brain 
center of the Mazzerian army in the field. 
Croft’s head was splitting, but he sought 
to focus his attention on what was being 
said. 

“Sayest thou that this man fell out of 
the skies?” Bandhor roared, turning his 
eyes toward where Croft lay on the far- 
ther side of the tent. 

“Aye,” said one of the captains, whom 
Jason felt positive was a Zollarian for all 
his naked blue length. “Aye, Bandhor, 
he fell from a device like to a pair of 
wings. Before that had strange weapons 
fallen upon my men from the skies in a 
rain of death. Then suddenly came this 
man." 
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“Tamarlzian devil,” Bandhor swore 
with savage force. “This newest method 
of their fighting would seem to be like 
their last, when they struck Zollaria’s 
army with a blast of fire. Go see if still 
he breathes.” 

Two of the men turned and approached 
Croft. They bent above him. He stared 
straight into their faces. 

“Aye, Bandhor of Zollaria,” reported 
one. "He has opened his eyes.” 

“Bring him here.” 

Croft rose. Without waiting the touch 
of a captor’s hand he staggered up and 
faced Bandhor’s chair. “Stand back,” 
he hissed to men beside him. “I would 
walk alone.” He took a step forward, 
swaying; whereupon the others seized 
him and hurried him to Bandhor’s place. 

“Spawn of Tamarizia,” Bandhor be- 
gan, “what is thy name?” 

“Thou hast said it. Bandhor,” Croft re- 
torted, determined to give no informa- 
tion. 

“Came you from Atla?” Bandhor 
roared. 

“Yes.” 

“How many men inside her walls can 
Jadgor and Medai claim?” 

“Enough,” said Croft. “Enough blue- 
dyed men of Zollaria to pile other thou- 
sands of your naked dupes before them. 
There are not men enough in all Maz- 
zer to scale at Zollaria’s command Atla 
of Bithur’s walls.” 

“Hai.'" By Bel of Zollaria thy fall has 
not broken thy tongue at least!” Band- 
hor exclaimed. “But thy man-made 
wings are broken, and thy insolent spirit 
may be broken also. Hai — bring a bra- 
zier and a spear head. Since this Tama- 
rizian fights with fire we shall give him a 
taste of it himself, and learn perchance 
what within Atla transpires.” 

“Hold!” Suddenly the wall of the tent 
behind Bandhor’s chair swept back, re- 
vealing a small private tent beyond it, 
and a tawny woman appeared. 

White she was in the murky light as a 
ray of moonlight in the dusk — white, and 
splendidly formed in every supple line of 
sensuous body and limb. Jeweled cups 
covered her breasts, and a scarf of shim- 
mering tissue was twisted about her sinu- 
ous loins and fell half down her thighs. 
With the grace of a stalking panther 
she advanced, accompanied by another 
blue-stained Zollarian captain, and took 
her stand beside her brother. In the flare 
of the torches she gleamed among those 
blue-tinted bodies like a silver wand. 


“Bethink you my brother,” she contin- 
ued as Croft recognized in her that Kala- 
mita, that feminine magnet of flesh, who 
had tempted Cathur’s Prince Kyphallos 
through the spell of her unclean charms, 
her unhallowed embrace, “would destroy 
or even mar the weapon in your hand?” 

“Hai, by Bel,” began Bandhor. 

“Aye,” his sister went on. “Where are 
Bandhor’s eyes? Call on Bel and you 
will, yet have you not sacrificed to him 
enough of blood to glut his heart, with- 
out adding this? See you not this is a 
man of importance — and one to me be- 
fore this described? Mark you not the 
closeness of the hair upon his head, his 
stature? Know you not that before you 
stands the Mouthpiece of Zitu of whom 
Tamarizia boasts — him to whom Zollaria 
must mark the score of her defeat, her 
loss of Mazhur? Rather than for gaining 
information can Bandhor not think of a 
better way in which such a one may be 
used?” 

“Hai — you mean a ransom, Kalamita 
my sister?” Bandhor burst out as she 
paused. 

“Aye.” The eyes of a tigress looked 
into Croft’s as she answered, studied his 
every expression, marked the effects of 
her words. “Aye, Bandhor, and you and 
other captains — and the ransom — should 
be — large. Much should Tamarizia be 
asked in pa5rment for her Mouthpiece of 
Zitu, who tumbles from the skies.” 

And suddenly she smiled as she broke 
off her flippant taunt — smiled and looked 
steadily into Croft’s staring eyes. 

“By Bel!” once more Bandhor roared. 
“The words of Kalamita are of wisdom. 
Go — Mamai. Take portions of the device 
from which he fell. See they are carried 
to Atla. Say that this man fell among us 
with them. Demand a parley, at which 
terms for his return shall be named." 

“Aye, Bandhor!” One of the captains 
saluted and left the tent. 

I NWARDLY Croft writhed. Here was a 
pretty pickle, indeed, since by his own 
blunder he had become to Tamarizia a 
weakness rather than a strength — since 
because of it, Tamarizia would seem to be 
confronted with the choice of leaving him 
to fate or paying Mazzer’s and Zc laria's 
price. And— he had caught all the mean- 
ing in the tawny depths of the Zollarian 
courtezan’s eyes. That price would in- 
deed be large. 

And now she bent and whispered 
into Bandhor’s ear and he nodded. “Bind 
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him," he said, and pointed to Croft. "Lift 
tUm and bear him into my sister’s tent. 
Place a guard about us when it is fin- 
ished. That is all, my captains. We wait 
for word from Atla. Go!” 

To resist were useless. Croft did not 
try. He stood passively while his hands 
and feet were trussed. Even then he was 
trying to think, to scheme some way out 
of the mess into which he had brought 
him self- And — a vague question roused 
as to Kalamita’s object in having him 
carried into her own tent. Object he was 
sure there was, but it baffled him for the 
moment. Then he was lifted and borne 
beyond the flapping door through which 
she had entered, and laid on a pallet of 
skins beside a copper couch. 

The woman followed, remained stand- 
ing until his bearers had left, then ap- 
proached and reclined on the couch from 
whence she could watch his eyes. 

“Mouthpiece of Zitu,” she began after 
a moment of contemplation, “Mouthpiece 
of Zitu, who tumbles from the skies.” 

Croft made no answer, and suddenly 
she left the couch and knelt beside him. 
“You are a handsome man. Mouthpiece 
of Zitu; am I not beautiful myself?” 

“Yes,” said Croft, since in a purely 
physical way she was no less than a 
creature to drive most men mad, and he 
knew that she knew it, and because of 
the knowledge, left none of her charms 
concealed. 

“And” — she bent above him, closer, 
closer, until her reddened mouth seemed 
about to touch him, until her breath 
played softly against his cheek — “wisdom 
and beauty may accomplish much to- 
gether, Mouthpiece of Zitu, think you 
not?” 

So that was it — wisdom and beauty to- 
gether. A sudden loathing — an impulse 
to put more space between that gleam- 
ing body, that blood-red mouth so very 
close above him, gripped Croft and shook 
him. But he kept it out of his voice and 
out of his eyes as he replied. “What 
mean you, Kalamita of Zollaria, you mag- 
net of the flesh?” 

She laughed — laughed with a note of 
exultation in the sound as though his 
words were a tribute to the power she 
knew was her own. “Why think you 
Kalamita saved you from the fire?” 

Croft quibbled. “Said she not the rea- 
son in words?” 

The woman frowned. “Think you Jad- 
gor of Tamarizia will pay the price for 
you that Mazzer will ask?” 


Croft knew that his heart leaped. He 
had been afraid — afraid — yet now he re- 
called Jadgor as he knew him — Jadgor 
who had bowed his haughty crest on the 
day just passed for Tamarizia, but never 
for himself. Turning the thought in his 
brain he forgot to answer. 

“You know he will not.” Almost Kala- 
mita hissed. “And if not, is death prefer- 
able to life, power — love? Would prefer 
to lie in the ground, wise man of Tama- 
rizia, or in Kalamita’s arms? Wouldst 
prefer to give of your strength to Zollaria 
and her, or to the worms?” 

M ore and more Croft sickened at her 
words. For this he had been 
brought into her private tent. There 
alone with this shameless woman he was 
to be intrigued, turned traitor, in spirit 
and body seduced. Almost instinctively 
he turned away his eyes. Her beauty 
had become a deadly menace — the per- 
fume of her tinted flesh had become a 
stench. To him she was offering what to 
Cathur’s prince had been given, which 
had made of the man’s name a synonym 
for treason in his nation. And now once 
more she was speaking. 

“Behold, we are alone. I can unbind 
you, and — Kalamita’s couch is — wide.” 

“Aye, too wide, by Zitu!” suddenly 
Croft roared. “The need was too patent 
in its making to have foreseen the fact 
that width would be required. Sister of 
Bandhor, beautiful as the dream of a 
soul in the realms of Zitemku you may 
be, but — Jason of Tamarizia barters not 
the welfare of his nation for a moment’s 
lust.” 

“So!” Kalamita rose and stood above 
him. Cruel was her red lips’ smile, and 
cruel was the light that flashed from her 
oval, tawny eyes. “So, then, we know 
your name at last. Hark ye, Jason — for 
Kalamita’s favor prouder heads than 
thine have bended down in the dust. Nor 
is her favor a thing to be lightly brushed 
aside. Wherefore and Jadgor pays not 
the price we ask, then the Mouthpiece of 
Zitu dies.” 

A space of time dragged past and Croft 
had not replied. 

Suddenly Kalamita was again beside 
him. “Or, perhaps," she said in a softer 
fashion, “it is because of that maid of 
Aphur, of whom one has told me — that 
Jason turns aside. If so, forget her — and 
remember only that Kalamita also is a 
woman.” 

“Nay — by Zitu, and Azil and Ga, the 
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pure woman,” Croft flamed. “Jason for- 
gets not the virgin to whom he is plight- 
ed for one who has lain in Kyphallos of 
Cathur’s or another’s arms." 

“By Bel." Once more Kalamita rose. 
A tremor shook her tightened figure and 
quivered in her tones. “By Bel, who de- 
lights in slaughter, you shall die by tor- 
ture. Tested by fire shall you be, and 
staked out for the insects to devour. The 
carrion birds of Mazzer shall pluck out 





“We stood on top of the wall and watched the 
flashes as the blue men hit the electrified wire" 


your beauty-blinded eyes. The beasts of 
the forest shall tear thy entrails from 
thee for thy words to me." She turned 
and went swiftly toward the flaplike door 
and flung it open. “Bandhor, O ay Band- 
hor!” she cried. 

Her blue-stained brother appeared. 
They conferred together. Bandhor 
turned away. 

But only for a moment longer were 
Croft and the woman alone. Then came 
Mazzerian soldiers, and lifting the 


trussed figure, bore it swiftly into the 
night through Bandhor’s tent and to an- 
other, smaller, unlighted as to its in- 
terior, with naught for a floor save the 
grass-grown ground. And there they 
flung him down. 

But Jason smiled. That quiet dark, the 
sweet, pure kiss of the grass beneath him 
was better than the atmosphere he hari 
left. He stretched out his limbs so far 
as his bonds would let him and breathed 
a sigh of relief. 
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And after a long time, as it seemed to 
his troubled senses, all his planning fo- 
cused on Zud and Naia — dwindled down 
to those two words. Lying here, bound, 
practically doomed to die, he could yet 
communicate with them in the astral 
state. To Zud, whom he had taught to 
recognize his coming, he could go then, 
and even though thereby he made his 
own death practically certain, he would 
still serve best the Tamarizian states. 
And Naia — he quivered at the thought. 
Naia — as he knew her, would like himself, 
consider him unworthy if he did less 
than that Therefore he took a deep 
breath; he would go to Zud. 

And swiftly as the thing was always ac- 
complished when he so desired it, he was 
bending over the high priest’s body, 
asleep in the Zitran pyramid. 

“Zud,” his spirit was calling. “The 
Mouthpiece of Zitu commands you. Come 
forth.” 

And Zud appeared. “Aye, Jason of 
Zitu,” he quavered. “Zud is here.” 

“List ye. Priest of Zitu,” Croft replied, 
and told him what had occurred. “Where- 
fore give ear further to my words. Go to 
Laklcon, and bid him, in Zitu’s name, to 
send to Jadgor at Atla, advising him to 
hold out and seek for delay until the aid 
from Himyra arrives. Let it be said to him 
that Zollaria inspires all things which 
Mazzer requires. Let him know that 
through the power of the spirit which is 
mine, I shall inspire Naia of Aphur to 
cause Robur, his son, to come swiftly to 
Atla in person, to direct the use of the 
weapons that together with myself he 
understands, and that through you and 
Naia of Aphur, I shall keep him informed 
of aU that transpires while yet my body 
survives.” 

"And thou — thou?” Zud faltered in dis- 
traught fashion, clasping his shadowy 
hands. 

“I? I know not,” said Jason. “My for- 
tune is in Zitu’s hands. To you I give 
this mission. Say that you understand.” 

“Zud hears, and Zud obeys.” 

Croft left him. His work was finished. 
He sought Himyra and Robur’s palace, 
and Naia — his other self. And this part of 
his plan he felt would be the hardest, 
since in order to make her comprehend 
fully he must tell a painful truth — must 
confess that through his own daring was 
Jason at last undone — that his body lay 
prisoner to Mazzer, condemned if what he 
meant to attempt were accomplished, to 
what seemed inevitable death. 


And suddenly, as he gained her cham- 
ber, Croft had the odd sensation that he 
stood before a tomb. Why it was he did 
not know at the moment, but it was as 
though he faced a ravished or an empty 
shrine. So strongly had he willed himself 
to this spot that the very concentration 
of his purpose had blotted out all else, 
and only now, when he reached it, did 
there come upon him the feeling that his 
coming here was vain. 

Yet he crept inside. He moved swiftly 
toward her couch. In the dusk her form 
lay stretched upon it. But — it was mo- 
tionless, with no stirring of the coverlet 
stretched above it, no evidence of breath. 
Pale as a lovely image it lay before him, 
in the semblance of what might be death. 

t^EAR — sheer, stark fear gripped Croft 
-*■ and held him through the span of a 
startled instant. And then he knew the 
truth. Because as he stood there it 
seemed to him that Naia of Aphur was 
calling — not from the form on the couch, 
but from somewhere else. “Jason — Jason 
— O Jason, my beloved!” that subtle cry 
rang out. 

And it drew him. It compelled him. It 
was the voice of love— the voice of the af- 
finity of the ages, soundless, as the spin- 
ning of the planets down the grooveless 
tracks of time — a blind thing, a mad 
thing, beyond all thinking in its sweet- 
ness — the voice of atom to atom — of the 
soft wind to the pollen — the voice of the 
bird to its mate — of the maiden to her 
lover — the ceaseless song of creation — 
the voice of God to man. 

"Jason — O my beloved!” 

It filled Croft’s being. It engulfed him. 
It caught him up and carried him he 
cared not whither on the tide of a swift 
irresistible flood. It made of his astral 
substance no more than a straw swept 
up and off and about in an eddy of com-: 
pelling force. It was more like that cease- 
less urge which had drawn him from the 
Dog Star always while yet he dwelt on 
earth. 

It carried Croft out of the palace and 
across the Central Sea. It swept him 
across Bithur, with its plains and night- 
wrapped woods. It drew him above the 
camp of the Mazzerian army, and inside 
that tent where his body lay stretched 
out upon the ground. 

And then Croft understood — that Naia 
had accomplished for herself, what here- 
tofore had been by him induced — that 
her spirit’s love — her desire for knowl- 
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edge, had enabled her soul to break the 
body’s bonds. That as she suggested she 
might, in a former conversation, she had 
found the way to visit him in dreams. 

Yes, Croft knew all this in a blinding 
flash of comprehension. Because — there 
in the little tent, its auric fires paling and 
glowing, its soft arms twined about his 
unconscious body, lay Naia’s astral form. 

She had come to find him. Suddenly it 
seemed to Croft that he might have 
known. And all at once he was glad, with 
a great unreasoning gladness that when 
she came, she had found him here alone, 
like this rather than in Kalamita’s tent. 

Then very softly, "Beloved,” he let 
steal forth the soul call. 

She heard. She lifted her head from 
where it had lain upon his breast. She 
turned its wide eyes toward him, and saw 
him and rose swiftly toward him, and 
into his embrace. 

"Jason— I came to Atla, and could not 
find you. And I sought you — sought you. 
What is the meaning of this?” 

"The plane fell. I told you always there 
was danger,” he explained briefly. “I 
was tajcen prisoner by the Zollarian mas- 
ters of the men of Mazzer. I am held 
to ransom for a price.” 

“Zitu!” Naia panted. “And what else?” 

“I went in the spirit to converse with 
Zud, and send him on a mission to thy 
father,” Jason told her, loath to answer 
her questions with a mere avowal of the 
numbing truth — that truth which as it 
seemed must blast their own hopes for 
the future, unless in some blind way he 
could contrive escape. “Through him I 
shall send word to Jadgor that the price 
must be refused.” 

“Refused?” Naia drew back slightly. 
Those quivering fires of her life force fal- 
tered, grew dim and uncertain, died 
down like a flame well nigh blown out 
by a deadening wind of fear. “But Jason 
— thy body — which I found lying — here?” 

“Belongs to thee, while yet it survives,” 
Croft answered slowly, and went on be- 
fore she could find a reply. “Then went I 
to Himyra, and finding your form 
stretched on its couch, seemed to hear 
you calling, and returned to find you 
here. Listen, Naia, my beloved, you must 
find Robur and speak to him for me. To 
Jadgor you must send him, explaining 
what has befallen, telling him from me 
as the one Lakkon sent will tell him, that 
when Robur shall arrive to take charge 
of the motoi^ and the riflemen of Aphur, 
they must strike, strike, strike until 


Bithur shall be freed. Also to Robur you 
must say he shall call on Nodhur and 
Milidhur to arm so quickly as they may, 
and send their men to reenforce and sup- 
port Aphur. So shall Tamarizia vanquish 
Mazzer and once more defeat those 
things Zollaria plans.” 

"And — you ask me — to do this?” Naia 
faltered. 

“Aye — for Tamarizia I ask it,” Croft 
replied. 

“But — ^you — you?” She glanced toward 
the tight-bound body. 

Croft sought to stay her questions. 
“Look not there, beloved. I am here.” 

“But — unless this price of Mazzer you 
mentioned — be paid?” She would not be 
refused. 

^ROFT drew her to him. His position 
was perhaps rather more peculiar 
than that of any living man. The answer 
to what she had asked was death, and he 
knew it. Once he had snapped the astral 
cord that bound him to a body, but only 
after control of another had been gained. 
And that second body, the one he had 
made his own on Palos when he forsook 
earth because of the woman whose vital 
substance now glowed and paled against 
him, was the one which lay bound beside 
them on the ground. There was no other 
—the loss of it meant to him what the 
loss of physical life must mean to all 
men — nothing else. “If the price is not 
paid, it is easy enough to snap the cord 
that binds my life within it, at the proper 
time,” he said at length. 

“And,” said Naia in a tone of horror, 
“you would ask me in taking your mes- 
sage to Robur, in sending him to Jadgor, 
to consign our love to death?” 

“The price,” said Croft in justification, 
“is very great. Much will Mazzer ask — 
more than by Tamarizia can be paid for 
one man’s life.” 

Swiftly the auric fires leaped up in 
Naia’s slender figure. “Is there no es- 
cape?” 

“I know not,” Croft made answer. “It 
is as Zitu wills. These ZoUarians with the 
men of Mazzer have stained themselves 
blue. Yet whom have I to stain my body, 
were the stain within my grasp, or shave 
my hair and dye it red in time to make 
the venture? This tent Is under guard, 
and will be, and the hands of my body 
are bound.” 

Naia considered. “And the price Mazzer 
will ask,” she spoke slowly after a time, 
“is large?” 
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“Aye, as large, I fear, as though the 
ZoUarian war had been lost by Tamarizla 
and Mazhur not regained.” 

"And if not paid — your body — dies — 
and mine.” 

“Thine?” Croft tightened the grip of 
his arms upon her. “What mean you, 
maid of Aphur, by such words?” 

' “Aphur means what Aphur says,” she 
returned, and looked him in the eyes. 
For a moment her own were steady, and 
then they wavered. She clung to him in 
an almost frantic agony of what seemed 
a momentary panic of more than mortal 
grief. Then that, too, had passed, giving 
way to an almost passionate mood. 
"Think you that when life has left your 
body, Naia of Aphur, too, shall not lie 
dead; that to her the body has longer 
any meaning, save as it delights you, save 
as through it she knows the touch of 
yours? Did you not swear to me by Zitu 
and Azil to return and claim me? And if 
that promise remains unfulfilled, think 
you that Naia of Aphur will live?” 

“Yet,” Croft stammered, shaken by this 
breath of passion, dazzled by the flash- 
ing of her being’s fire, “if the welfare of 
Tamarizia demands the failure of that 
promise — if not with honor can I return 
to Himyra in the body. If your words, be- 
loved, make doubly hard .my purpose, 
when you shall have left me and re- 
turned to carry my message to your 
cousin — ” 

“By Zitu — and by Zitu,” Naia fired into 
desperate protest, “it shall not be. Azil, 
giver of life! Shall these foul spawn of 
Zitemku keep you from me? Nay, as I am 
a daughter of Ga, with your seal upon me, 
now Ga speaks to me!” She broke off and 
lifted her hands to her breast. Her very 
eyes were fired. 

So for a moment she stood before she 
went on. “Hark you, Jason, whom I love 
more than my own soul. This tent is 
guarded as you have said, and a price is 
laid on Tamarizia for your returning. 
Yet am I not woman whom you have 
wakened for nothing, and my love is not 
in vain. What price for a man who is 
dead?” 

“By Zitu!” Croft caught her meaning. 
His glance turned toward the body on the 
ground beside their feet. 

And Naia nodded. “Aye — Gaya told me 
in speaking of those things you told to 
Robur and to Zud, and now I know for 
myself that when the spirit is without it, 
the body lies as dead. Wherefore were it 
possible for you to remain as now you are 


for a space sufficient to deceive these 
men of Mazzer into thinking that injured 
in your fall you perchance had died — 
think you they would keep your body un- 
der guard or even near them, lest it foul 
the air even like those rotting corpses 
which tainted it with horror as I passed 
this night by Atla’s walls?” 

“No by Zitu — they would cast it forth 
in some other place,” Croft answered 
quickly. “Naia — Ga — priestess of life, you 
have said it. Together we shall beat them 
yet.” 

“Aye, we shall beat them. Listen fur- 
ther,” Naia said. “For a few suns you 
shall appear to be alive, yet faint and not 
recovered from injury. To Himyra shall 
I return and carry your message to Rob. 
When seven suns beginning with the next 
are passed, then must you seem to die. 
Thus shall they carry you forth. But the 
seven days shall be to gain time for what 
you direct to be done. Hai, I am not 
daughter of Ga for nothing. Beloved — 
give me your mouth. I must be gone.” 

Life! Life and this woman! There was 
a chance. Her wits had found it where his 
had milled around. Daughter of Ga was 
she as she said — and perhaps Ga — the 
eternal woman, had spoken to her 
through the elements which went into 
forming her nature first. Croft took her 
once more closely into his arms. 

“Seek not to leave your body for one 
moment between now and the end of the 
seventh sun,” she cautioned, “lest one 
should note it and so at the proper time 
entertain a doubt of your real death.” 

Croft marveled. To him she seemed to 
think of each infinitesimal detail. “No,” 
he gave his promise. “I shall be merely 
as one who from one sun to another 
fails.” 

Naia lifted her lips. And as once be- 
fore in similar fashion, she yielded them 
to him. For an instant it was as though 
their two beings blended, intermingled, 
and then she had torn herself from him, 
divinely glowing. “Zitu keep you, be- 
loved,” she whispered, and vanished from 
before his eyes. 

"TKlR the succeeding seven days Croft 
endured — simply endured discomfort 
— the trussing up of his arms and feet at 
night in none too gentle fashion, the 
scant irregularity of poorly furnished 
meals, the absence of aught save tram- 
pled grass to sleep upon, renewed at- 
tempts on the part of Bandhor to force 
from him some intimation of Tamarizia’s 
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plans — the haughty, venomous hate that 
glared out of Kalamita’s tawny eyes — 
that fury of a woman of the purely phys- 
ical t3T5e, whose allurement has been 
scorned — of an adventuress, a schemer, 
whose scheme has failed. 

But on the seventh day, as he lay 
brooding in his tent, close by the huge 
skin headquarters tent of Bandhor, 
which reminded him more of some Tatar 
chieftain’s domicile than anything else, 
with its hide walls, its semibarbaric trap- 
pings, its red-and-green standard float- 
ing on a pole before its door, the door of 
his own tent was drawn slightly to one 
side and a face appeared to send his 
heart leaping into his breast. 

Maia, Naia’s own maid, was looking 
shrewdly into his starting eyes. And as 
lost in a maze he lay staring at her, filled 
with a vast wonder at her presence here 
in the heart of the Mazzerian camp, yet 
afraid to speak — torn between a desire to 
learn the meaning of her presence and a 
fear lest any sign of recognition should 
destroy whatever purpose that presence 
might portend, she flung the flap entire- 
ly back and darted Inside. 

"Thou canor of Tamarizia!” she cried 
in the voice of a termagant — a shrew — 
and struck him with her right hand a 
smart blow. “Thou foul offspring of Zitu 
fallen to the ground — thou devil who 
sent fire against my people, whose own 
people have cast him off, die — like the 
canor thou art!” And all the time she was 
shrieking she continued to buffet him 
with blows, striking him with her bare 
hand, kicking him with her feet. “Die, 
thou pale-faced fiend, whom Bel — greater 
than thy Zitu struck down and hurled 
among us — die— die now!’’ 

But Croft, under the storm of her 
words, her buffetings, made no movement 
of resistance, lay limp and unresisting on 
the grass. Because even as she struck 
him, even as she lashed him with her 
tongue, calling him fiend and devil and 
canor — the name of the great beasts such 
as Naia’s pet and protector, Hupor, which 
was the nearest approach in Palos to a 
dog; yet as her one hand rose and fell 
above him, her other drew from the nar- 
row apron about her blue loins a little 
looped silver cross, and showed it to him 
briefly and thrust it back, and between 
the anathema of her Ups they moved in 
almost soundless speaking. "Hupor — give 
ear to my berating of thee closely. I come 
from one who loves thee greatly — to show 
you the cross.’’ 
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’The cross ansata — ^the looped symbol of 
life — the little sign Zud had placed in 
Naia’s hands at their betrothal— the sign 
of immortal life which came to men 
through women — Naia of Aphur was 
sending it by this servant of hers, who 
loved her, to him! He closed his eyes 
and nodded slightly in understanding as 
Maia continued to rave. Only now his 
brain was whirling, seething; was a cald- 
ron of troubled questions he dared not 
voice — questions as to why Maia had been 
sent to aid in his escape, as he felt sure 
now she had. Yet to question the girl 
were impossible under the present condi- 
tions, and what was she screaming? 

“Die — thou canor — die as Bandhor has 
decreed thou must, since Jadgor has re- 
fused thy ransom! Die now — thou Tam- 
arizian dog!’’ 

And she had told him to listen closely 
to her vituperations. Croft gained the 
message she intended. Jadgor had done 
as he advised, and Bandhor’s captive had 
lost value. Wherefore he kept his eyes 
closed, and seemingly died. 

Footsteps! Croft’s guard burst through 
the door. He seized Maia and flung her 
to one side, and stooped above the body 
with a face of terror. And then he 
straightened and turned upon her. “By 
Bel, you have killed him!" he stammered. 
“He has been ailing ever since he fell 
among us. Fool that I was to listen to 
your plea to view him. May Bel send you 
our commander’s rage.” 

“That rage,” Maia said, panting as it 
seemed from her exertions and emotions, 
"seeing that he is of value no longer, 
should not be so intense.” 

“Come!” The guard seized her by an 
arm and led her toward Bandhor's tent. 

Croft went along, trailing the man and 
woman’s steps. And once inside the huge 
shelter of skins, the guard saluted sharp- 
ly and hurled Mala before the ZoUarian 
noble, so that she sprawled her length on 
the ground. 

“Behold, O Bandhor” — he made his re- 
port in a gruff bluster designed to cover 
his own face as well as he could — "this 
woman who made her way by stealth into 
Jason of Tamarizia’s tent and struck bim 
so that he died!” 

“Hai!” Bandhor half rose, and sank 
back and narrowed his eyes. He regard- 
ed Maia, who groveled before him, her 
body caught and held, half raised, on 
stretching arms,, her head lifted, gazing, 
into his startled face with watchful eyes. 

“How are you called?” he inquired. 
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“Maia,” stammered the woman. “Child 
am I of a father and mother who have 
lived among his people. All my life have I 
served them until Bel sent Bandhor and 
my father’s people to bring liberation. 
Then I slipped away and made my way to 
thy army, with which I have stayed the 
past sun. Wherefore, hearing that Band- 
hor had condemned this one to death, I 
desired to see him and, seeing him, rage 
overcame me, and I threw myself upon 
him. Mercy, O Bandhor, mighty com- 
mander of my people, for this which I 
have done.” 

“Hai!” said Bandhor again, his lids 
contracting still further. “After all, it is 
a small matter, though my sister will be 
annoyed. She had planned a more linger- 
ing death for this insolent man. Yet to 
death was he condemned, and it is fin- 
ished. Say you that from the bondage of 
his people you have come?” 

“Aye, from Atla, lord.” 

“Atla! Now, by Bel!” Bandhor roared. 
“And what inside the penned-up city do 
these white spawn plan?” 

“They speak of resistance,” Maia made 
answer, “as Bandhor knows. But per- 
chance he knows not that many men 
from Aphur have arrived, armed with the 
chariots they call moturs, which run by 
fire, and breathe it forth as death, and 
with the sticks that throw death unseen 
with noise and smoke, unlike the flight 
of an arrow or spear. Ten thousand have 
reached Bithra, and are advancing to the 
relief of Atla even now. More are said to 
be journeying from Aphur across the 
Central Sea, and yet others fronv Nodhur 
and Milidhur are to come.” 

“Hai!” For the third time Bandhor said 
it with a heavy frown. “This is of im- 
portance. For the information your words 
contain, I give you pardon — were those 
other of thy father’s children in Tamariz- 
ia as loyal — much might be wrought of 
ill among them were their caste of serv- 
ants to rise and kill and burn. Go!” He 
turned to the guard, whose face had 
lightened. “Take men and bear forth this 
body, and cast it beyond the camp. Or 
hold! I will view him myself.” For the 
third time his eyelids narrowed, and he 
rose. 

Tj^LLOWED by Maia and the guard, he 
^ entered Croft’s tent and bent over the 
body on the ground. “Aye — ^his spirit has 
left him,” he said as he straightened from 
the inspection and swimg about on his 
heel. 


"Mighty Bandhop,” Maia stayed him. 
“I may remain for a time in the camp." 

Bandhor eyed her. “Oh, aye,” he said 
in careless fashion. “You are a comely 
girl of your people; you should have small 
trouble in finding some man to take you 
to his tent.” 

He turned away, and a moment later 
a brazen trumpet began sounding a sum- 
moning blast. As Croft learned, this was 
a signal to Bandhor’s captains and ad- 
visers to assemble for a council with their 
chief. 

Maia stole out with the arm of the 
guard about her, walking coyly at his 
side. Quite plainly the fellow was in- 
clined to take Bandhor’s suggestion about 
her to himself. Croft watched them van- 
ish, and remained beside his own body, 
still huddled on the grass. 

And in the end he followed it — followed 
his own body when it was borne outside 
the limits of the encampment and cast 
into a thicket of bushes, where its dis- 
position was watched by Maia, who ac- 
companied the now openly amorous guard 
and lingered beside the thicket with him 
after the other soldiers had cast down 
their burden and gone. 

“Let us remove its clothing,” she sug- 
gested. “To waste it were a loss.” 

The guard assented. 

Five minutes later, more than a kittle 
aghast, Croft found his material tene- 
ment stretched stark upon the ground. 
Maia and her lover were moving off. In 
her arms the girl bore his suit of soft, 
brown leather. 

In a way now Croft became more and 
more disturbed. Vague fancies filled his 
mind. At the first he had trusted her 
wholly, but this last move he did not 
understand. He recalled the story Par- 
thys had told of the blue servants rising 
against their employers during the pres- 
ent trouble, and he marked the manner 
in which she accepted the blue man’s 
advances. 

After all, she was a Mazzerian herself, 
he thought, and there was no reason save 
her possible affection for Naia to insure 
her worthiness of trust. Still — she had 
shown him the tiny cross from the apron 
about her waist, and she had told him 
to die, as Naia had advised he should. 
After all, she might have some definite 
reason beyond his present knowledge for 
divesting his body of clothes. And he 
could do nothing until nightfall. That 
being the case, and the night being sev- 
eral hours removed, there was nothing 
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to do but wait. Dead it might be in seem- 
ing, yet Croft knew that lying thus in 
the open his body needed protection. In 
the middle of the thicket he settled down 
beside it. It was rather odd, he found 
himself thinking, to be sitting there 
keeping an invisible watch of his own 
form. 

Now and then, as the afternoon passed, 
he stole a glance at the camp. There was 
bustle there, a moving and shifting of 
men. It came to him that Bandhor, after 
his council, was preparing for another 
attack of Atla, urged thereto by Maia’s 
report concerning the approaching rein- 
forcements of weapons and men. Well, 
let them attack, he thought with a grim 
satisfaction. Jadgor would hold out 
through yet one more attack surely, and 
by then Bandhor would have lost his 
chance, once Robur and his forces had 
arrived. 

Night came at last. Purposely Croft 
waited until late before making his ven- 
ture at escape. And while he waited, there 
stole into the thicket a dim shape, which 
approached his body and sank beside it 
on the ground. 

It was Maia. More than a little sur- 
prised, Croft watched her. She carried 
a bundle. She undid it. She moved higher 
beside his body and raised his head, 
supporting it on her thighs. Then swiftly 
she began to shave it, turning it to reach 
the back, and working rapidly on the 
sides. That done, while comprehension 
flashed into Croft’s mind, and with it 
renewed confidence in this girl, as he 
recalled his words to Naia concerning 
some such thing as this, she took a small 
box from her bundle and began rubbing 
the scalp-lock she had left upon his poll 
with a substance it contained. After that 
she lifted a flask and removed a stopper. 
Working rapidly, she began smearing the 
body with some dark fluid, spreading it 
thinly upon the skin, rubbing it to as 
even a coating as she might with rapid 
hands. And as she worked Croft’s body 
lost its ivory whiteness and became a 
dark-hued thing like her own. At the 
end she took a small cloth from the arti- 
cles she had brought with her and twisted 
it deftly about his loins. 

And as she finished and straightened 
herself from her labors, Croft, sensing it 
time for his reviving, opened the eyes of 
the body over which she had worked and 
spoke. 

‘Hai,” said Maia, without any particu- 
lar evidence of consternation. *Tt is even 


so she said it would happen when I had 
finished. She said that when I had shaved 
you, lord, and reddened your hair, and 
stained your body, and put the loin-cloth 
upon it, you would reappear.” 

“She?” Croft questioned her quickly. 
“You mean Naia of Aphur, Maia?” 

“Aye. Who else, Hupor Jason?” She 
rose and picked up her bundle. “Naia, 
my mistress. These are your garments. 
Come, Hupor, till I lead you to her. She 
lies near.” 

CHAPTER XX 
THE BLUE GIRL OF APHUR 

OHE lies near! Croft’s senses reeled and 
^ then steadied into the blinding truth 
— the sweetness of it, the full meaning of 
it — and yet the possible peril to her whom 
it concerned. 

Naia of Aphur lay near him — had come 
to his rescue. 

'Then — then — seven days before she had 
not told him all the plan she had in mind. 
She had told him only the essential por- 
tion which most closely concerned him- 
self — and the rest — this thing — the part 
which dealt with her aid and assistance 
when the time for it should arrive, she 
had left unspoken, knowing no doubt he 
would forbid her risking her own integ- 
rity in an effort to succor him. 

For an instant he thrilled with blended 
feeling, and then he spoke to Maia. “You 
mean?” 

‘"That she lies hid some distance be- 
yond the camp of thy enemies, Hupor. 
Come.” 

"But — ” Croft found himself confused 
by the manner of Naia’s presence. Barely 
seven days had passed since she must 
have wakened in Himyra after their 
astral conversation in the tent where he 
lay bound. The time was not sufficient to 
brand Maia’s words as truth. And yet 
Croft knew that he believed them. How, 
then, had Naia come? 

Almost with impatience Maia inter- 
rupted. “Seven suns from now she waked 
from her slumber, Hupor, in a most 
strange mood. For the Hupor Robur she 
sent me, and for long they spoke to- 
gether, and after that she spoke with me 
again. Bidding me place her in the gar- 
ment she wears when she dares to rise in 
the air, she took me with her to the great 
house where the thing she rides is kept, 
and compelled me to enter it with her, so 
that my spirit turned as weak as water 
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when, with a great roaring, we leaped 
Into space.” 

“Zitu — ^you mean she flew to Bithur?” 
Croft’s stained chest rose sharply. His 
eyes began to flash. 

“Aye, Hupor — partly in the air like a 
bird, and partly on the water like a boat 
— ^which, praise to Zitu, was calm, and 
with wonderful speed.” 

“But fuel — what is burned in the mo- 
tor?” Jason questioned. 

Maia shrugged. “Her lips, not mine, 
should tell you how, like a bird to its 
mate, she came to seek thee, Hupor,” she 
admonished. “Yet — were not the great 
galleys already seeking to reach Bithur 
with men and weapons by the Hupor 
Robur’s orders? And though he swore by 
Zitu and Azil she should not undertake 
this madness, he did not refuse to his 
cousin that which woiild spell her death. 
On the waves we rode beside the galleys 
when the thing that makes the motor 
turn was required.” 

“My God!” Croft spoke not as a man 
of Tamarizia, but of earth. Naia had 
solved all difficulties, driven by the desire 
of saving him from the results of his own 
mis fortune. She had overcome all obsta- 
cles in her desire to reach him. And this 
was love — the flight of Naia of Aphur, as 
the blue girl had phrased it, like that of a 
bird to its mate. 

“On the night of the sun before this 
we came down in an open place in the 
forest,” Maia explained further. “There 
the great wings we rode on lie hid. And 
some distance farther in this direction 
she awaits thee, Hupor. Come.” 

“Aye,” said Croft, and caught a great, 
a wondrous breath of realization. "Aye, 
come.” And now as he moved off, where 
he had delayed before he seemed fired 
by an all-compelling haste. 

To reach her — to meet her — to greet 
her and gather her into his arms! To 
hold her, sense the strength, the softness, 
the ripened glory of her; to hold her, 
and know that no matter how beautiful 
she was in body, the beauty and strength 
of her spirit was no less. To hold her and 
know, realize, feel that the beauty, the 
strength, the glory of both soul and body 
were his. He started out of the thicket at 
a pace that made Maia gasp: 

“Walk not so quickly, Hupor, and per- 
mit that I walk at thy side. Seen we may 
be of many, and though thou are stained 
to the seeming of a man of Mazzer, yet 
were it best that you seem also not as 
one in haste, but as a man who strolls 


through the camp with a woman at his 
side.” 

“Aye.” Croft nodded in understanding 
and slackened his stride. “Aye — Maia — 
yet lead me to her as quickly as you can.” 

Their course led them after a time 
into the depths of the gloomy forest, 
where the moons were blotted out or 
their light filtered in streaming tatters 
through the trees. And there Croft spoke 
again to his companion. 

“I failed to understand when you put 
it into the mind of the guard to make 
way with my clothes.” 

jl/f AIA made a clicking sound suggestive 
of an almost impish amusement as 
she answered. “But — since I was to paint 
your body, Hupor, it was easier for me to 
bring the pigments wrapped inside them, 
when I slipped away from him after he 
had drunk wine into which I had dropped 
a substance to induce heavy slumber I 
had brought with me inside my girdle 
band. Indeed, we three appear now no 
more than as other children of Mazzer. 
My mistress, when we come upon her, 
will seem no other than myself.” 

“You mean you have stained her?” 
Jason questioned. 

“Aye, lord, from the roots of her golden 
hair to her graceful heels. For two suns, 
as I have told you, has it been needful 
for her to lie in the open while I made 
my way to the camp and performed my 
mission, and had any come upon her — ” 

She turned aside and swept back a 
screen of branches. She plunged through 
and came into a break in the forest close 
to the banks of a tiny stream across a lit- 
tle glade. And there she pursed her lips 
and sent quivering through the moonlight 
what seemed a nightbird’s call. 

It was answered. Maia repeated, and 
paused, and whistled again. Then touch- 
ing Croft on the arm, she urged him 
forth from the shadow until he stood 
revealed in the rays of the Palosian 
moons. 

And from the shadows beyond him an- 
other shape appeared. Slight it was and 
slender, graceful as a faun, as it came 
swiftly toward him on flying feet, grace- 
ful as a dryad of the forest in its every 
supple, sweeping line save for where it 
was girdled by a band of white. 

So much Croft saw, and advanced to 
meet it, and found it Naia, veiled as she 
stood before him from head to waist in 
the heavy cloud of her auburn-tinted 
hair. 
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And then she lay against him — his 
arms were straining her to his breast, and 
that cloud of ruddy hair was like the kiss 
of satin against his naked chest. And her 
hands were clinging to him, her arms 
were holding him fast. 

“Jason, beloved,” she panted, “you are 
safe — uninjured, alive!” 

"Yes — thanks to you, beloved, and to 
Maia,” Croft replied, and kissed her. 

“Thou” — Naia of Aphur flung up her 
head and turned to the girl of Mazzer — 
“thou who this night have brought me 
more than life or anything besides — 
thou shall never leave me — thou shall 
remain always with me — and with him. 
My children you shall cradle in your arms 
— and if love comes to you as to me and 
offspring, I swear it — to me they shall be 
as mine.” 

“My mistress,” Maia faltered, bending 
her head before Naia. 

"Nay — you are my sister,” said Naia, 
smiling, and took her by the hand. And 
after that she spoke again to Croft. “Yet 
— I am forgetting. Not yet are we free 
from danger. Thrice today have men 
roamed through the forest while I hid me 
beneath the leaves. But thy huge bird 
waits to bear us high above them. Come, 
beloved, come.” 

For an hour after that, his arm about 
her, or walking hand in hand — as though 
now they were once more together they 
sought the assurance of the fact through 
every thrilling sense — they hurried on. 
And then once more the moonlight filled 
all the bowl of a tree-ringed opening in 
the forest, and struck dull gleams from 
the copper body of the waiting airplane. 
Huge, impotent, in seeming, it squatted 
there, waiting their touch to wake it; its 


interlacing struts and trusses making a 
spider-webbed pattern in shadow on the 
ground. 

Naia drew her ruddy tresses about her 
as they stepped into the forest meadow. 

“Put on your flying garments now, be- 
loved,” she prompted, “while Maia and I 
find ours and put them on.” 

Five minutes later Croft lifted both 
women to their seats. Then as Naia, save 
for her strained face and changed hair, 
very much herself in her brown flying 
garments, took her place at the control, 
he seized the blades of the propeller and 
sent the engine round. 

^HE plane swung with them like some 
monster bat beneath the skies. It 
turned. It rushed off under Naia’s guid- 
ing, its vanes all silvered now like the 
top of the forest in the moonlight, bear- 
ing its burden of renewed life and love. 

Far, far away on the plain where Croft 
had lain captive, still winked the light of 
fires. They came closer, closer, as the air- 
plane ate through the trackless distance 
— were beneath it — were left behind. 

Around, in a monster circle — a descend- 
ing spiral. Once more around. Again and 
again in a vast, wide turning, sinking 
lower and lower down. The lights on the 
Bith were closer. Closer the fire-ums 
burned. Below was the wide-flung reach 
of the street along the river, and straight 
above it the airplane swung. The hum 
of the motor died, and the night wind 
sang in a sinking whisper past it. It 
slipped down a long hill of air and sped 
along the ground. 

And as it stopped, as Croft lifted Naia 
from her seat, from the entrance of At- 
la’s palace there dashed a chariot drawn 
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by gnuppas, their plumes tossing, bearing 
down on the plane with flying feet. 
Straight as though driven in a race, it 
approached and paused, with the gnup- 
pas on their haunches. Robur of Aphur 
flung aside its silklike curtains and 
sprung down. 

“By Zitu — and by Zitu, my friend — my 
brother — and thou, Naia, my cousin, thou 
chosen of all Zitu’s children!” he cried, 
all poise or thought of dignity vanishing 
as he caught them in his arms. 

rpHEY entered the carriage and reclined 
^ upon the padded cushions, the prin- 
cess commanding Maia to take a place 
at her side. They were driven to the pal- 
ace, and there Croft was led to a room. 
And there attendants labored until the 
last of the blue pigment vanished, and his 
skin merged from beneath it a most 
surprising pink from the necessary force 
they used. As for the ruddy scalplock, 
he had it shaved off as the simplest way 
of settling the matter regarding his hair. 
He was glowing, both literally and with 
the thoughts Induced by the manner of 
his escape and return when Robur ap- 
peared. 

Bidding the servants fetch his cus- 
tomary garments, leg-cases, tunic, hel- 
met, and metal cuirass, he dismissed 
them and proceeded to clothe himself. 

“Hai!” Robur eyed him. “As once before 
I remarked, thou art ‘a sight.’ And a 
sight thou art for more than the eyes 
of a maid, Jason, my friend. In Zitu’s 
name, what chanced to the airplane that 
thy plans went wrong? In Atla there was 
well-nigh a panic when you failed of your 
return.” 

Croft explained, and Robur nodded. 

“Aye, it was the same with the motors 
when they ‘stalled,’ and they knew not 
how to start them; and as you have ex- 
plained to me, there is small time to 
work upon a motor in the air. My father, 
however, swore it was a judgment of 
Zitu against him for his stand of the 
past few Zitrans toward thee. Then came 
Zud and Lakkon with your message, and 
word that fresh men and weapons were 
assured to lighten his cares.” 

“And the dynamo, Rob?” Croft ques- 
tioned, buckling his cuirass straps and 
standing once more appareled in silver 
and gold, with the wings and cross in blue 
upon his breast. 

TJes on a galley even now beside the 
quays," Robur replied. "What of it, Jason? 
You have a plan?” 


“Yes,” Croft nodded as he laid a hand 
on his sword. “A plan to show that its 
wires as well as light, may build a cordon 
about Atla’s walls, to touch which shall 
mean death. Then let Mazzer’s Zollarian- 
commanded horde attack.” 

“Aye— say you so.” Robur gained his 
feet. “Two thousand riflemen are with 
me; four times their number come from 
Bithra, and should arrive tomorrow. Nod- 
hur and Milidhur will send us others. 
Also, there are the motors — twelve, all 
numbered — and the remaining airplanes, 
with men who know how to fly them to 
some extent. Aye, let Mazzer and her 
Zollarian leaders attack. But if you are 
ready, come. I was sent to bid you to a 
feast.” 

“A feast?” Croft eyed him sharply. 

And Robur smiled. “Aye, a feast in 
quality, my friend, if not in numbers,” 
he replied. “Come along, you favored one 
of Zitu. Naia of Aphur acts hostess to- 
night to her lord.” 

Yet even so, Croft did not understand 
as he followed his friend to a small apart- 
ment where a table was spread, and 
found Medai of Bithur, Jadgor, Lakkon, 
Zud, and Naia, already reclining on the 
couches ranged about the board. Nor 
did he consider greatly, after he had 
gripped the hand of each man present 
and looked into old Zud’s eyes with a 
glance of mutual understanding, and 
taken the place at Naia’s side she indi- 
cated by a gesture of her hand. 

She was in white — all save the golden 
fabric of her girdle where against the 
glistening background the seal of Azil 
blazed. Save only for that spot of color, 
white as the robe of a vestal, her garment 
showed. White even were the sandals 
and leg cases on her feet and tapering 
calves — of white leather as thin and soft 
as kid. White, too, were the stately 
plumes above her hair, once more a shim- 
mer of gbld. And her lips were scarlet 
as a poppy, and her eyes twin lakes of 
pansy purple, and softly pink, as the 
blush of innocence itself, her warm skin 
glowed. 

Wherefore Croft was content to put 
by all consideration to eat; to drink of 
the wine before him with his lips, of Naia 
with his eyes; listen to the congratula- 
tions of the others stretched about the 
tables, while the harps of musicians hid- 
den somewhere out of sight were softly 
played. 

Nor did he dream that anything be- 
yond the celebration of their safe return 
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was toward, until old Zud, rising, signaled 
them to rise. 

So that, all uncomprehending, he 
obeyed and rose, and giving Naia his 
hand, assisted her to her feet, and stood 
in silence waiting for the priest to speak; 
becoming aware as he did so that the 
others had also risen and were standing 
with their eyes on Naia and himself. 

"Children of Zitu, I give ye to one an- 
other. May he send his blessings upon 
you, as I, his priest give — mine.” 

So spake Zud of Zitra, high priest of all 
Tamarizia, than whose words was no 
higher prifestly voice. 

And Naia, reaching down, unpinned 
the seal of Azil, and placed the gleaming 
jewel in his palm. 

“O Jason, Jason," she stayed his halt- 
ing question, "think you not that in our 
case custom may be set aside? See you 
not that so I compelled Zud to promise — 
before I flew above Atla’s walls to And 
you — that if we returned together, it 
should be so — tonight?” 

And then Croft comprehended all the 
sweetness of her planning. And drew 
her into his arms and held her — held her 
until it seemed that all else faded away 
and there was naught in the world save 
their two selves. 

“My bride,” he said; "my — bride." 
CHAPTER XXI 
LOST CONFnJENCES 

T his is the story told me by the lips 
of the sorry wreck on the bed, the 
spirit that looked out of its eyes — Croft’s 
spirit, as I have every reason to believe, 
since he so frankly adjnitted what he had 
done, and because every detail of the nar- 
rative itself showed complete familiarity 
with the events embraced in the story 
Croft in his own earthly body had told 
me before. 

“And that’s all — or practically all — 
Murray,” he said at last with a sigh and 
laid his cigar aside. “I’ve done a lot of 
things since then, and Tamarizia bids 
fair to develop into a very up-to-date na- 
tion; only I needed information concern- 
ing a lot of things in regard to which I 
was lacking. It was to gain this informa- 
tion I reversed my first experiment in 
changing bodies. Will you help me to 
what I need?” 

“I’ll help you, of course,” I told him; 
“but what about the Mazzerian inva- 
sion?” 
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He gave me a glance, and the light in 
his eye was quietly amused. 

"Lord, man, I was forgetting. To me 
it seemed that the moment in which 1 
knew Naia mine was the logical ending. 
But we beat them. Hadn’t I gained what 
I went to Palos to attain? Small chance 
that Zollaria’s blue rabble could accom- 
plish the revenge for which she schemed. 

“Rob and I went to work the next day. 
We put about a thousand riflemen on the 
walls. And then we went outside and 
set up a lot of posts about twenty feet 
from the base of the walls. Ugh! — ^it was 
nasty work — with all those rotting 
corpses under foot. But we got them up 
while the riflemen kept the blue men 
back out of arrow range, and then we 
hitched one end of our wire to an armed 
motor and pulled it about the walls. In 
the meantime, however, we had to re- 
pulse an attack. On the second day 
Bandhor sent about ten thousand Maz- 
zerians against our defenses, and we 
rolled them back considerably less in 
numbers than when they started, though 
I must say they fought like devils, and 
for a while it was pretty warm work. 

“We had quite a time getting the wire 
strung, too, because they used to slip In 
and cut it down at night, so that finally, 
while I was rigging up a motor to run 
the dynamo and generate the current I 
meant to charge the wire, we gave it up. 
Then, when the motor was properly har- 
nessed, we took a couple of cars and ran 
half-way around the walls each Way be- 
tween daylight and dark, and hooked the 
two ends up. And that night, you can 
take my word for it, the Mazzerians fouild 
trouble when they came up to undo our 
work. All you had to do was to stand on 
top of the wall and watch Che flashes 
when those blue men hit the wire. Robur 
thought it was about the best piece of 
work I had accomplished yet. 

“By that time, however, the eight thou- 
sand from Bithra had come up, and we 
began to get ready to stage our own at- 
tack. Murray, the present war was just 
started when I went to Palos first. But 
at the time I defeated Helmor, of Zol- 
laria, these tanks I’ve been reading 
about in the papers the past few days 
hadn’t been thought of, let alone used, 
on earth. That’s one instance in which 
Tamarizia beat this more advanced 
planet.” 

“It was a man of earth who did it,” I 
pointed out. 

“Well— possibly, yes.” Croft laughed. 
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“What I started to say, however, was that 
I seem to have in a measure duplicated 
their performance and manner of offen- 
sive use myself. We used them to break 
the first resistance of the opposing line 
and pave the way for the infantry at- 
tack. You will recall the success of their 
work against Helmor’s army in the Zol- 
Inrlftn campaign. Well, they made good 
again. 

“We sortied from Atla, with the motors 
In advance. Under a screen of rifle fire 
from the walls, we moved them out of 
the gates and placed them back of the 
wire, and fiUed them with men and gren- 
ades. And I picked two men Naia had 
trained in flying better than I could have 
done it myself. I suppose, Murray, fliers, 
like other men with some special apti- 
tude, are bom as much as made. My 
wife is a born aviatrix — nothing less. 
She’ll do things with a plane I daren’t 
attempt, and she’d licked two of the 
hangar crowd into mighty decent shape. 
I took them, and we used three planes 
and about a ton of bombs. Naia wanted 
to go along, but I wouldn’t let her, but I 
know she went up on the walls with Lak- 
kon and watched. • 

“Rob led the motor squadron and I the 
planes. We gave Bandhor’s army every- 
thing at once. Jadgor had charge of the 
foot forces. And when everything was 
ready the sortie began. 

“The motors advanced straight over the 
wire in which the power was turned off. 
I took my planes over the walls from 
the concourse along the Bith, and hit the 
blue army first with a shower of bombs. 
That upset them more or less. I honest- 
ly think the sight of the planes them- 
selves shook them as much as anything 
else. 

And, of course, Robur made contact 
with his armored cars before they had 
steadied themselves. They fought — oh, 
yes, they fought, but they were beaten 
from the first. They tried to stall the 
motors and overturn them as they had 
when Jadgor used them against their 
army first. But this time they didn’t 
stall, or not for long at a time — and what 
of the enemy weren’t shot by the men 
inside them either ran away or were 
crushed. One did get stuck in the tim- 
ber, and was in a pretty bad way until 
Robur himself got to it and drove the 
Mazzerians about it off. On the whole, 
however, they did splendidly, and tore 
some awful gaps in Bandhor’s line. 


66r|^HE infantry, coming up to the at- 
A tack behind them, finished the 
work. Inside thirty minutes there wasn’t 
any real army before us so much as the 
fragments of an army fighting where 
they fought at aU, in small, disorganized 
bands. Thousands ran away in bodies. 
Hundreds hid in the woods. The rifle- 
men mopped them up in droves. In a 
surprisingly short time Rob broke clear 
through the line with three of the mo- 
tors, and got out of the fringe of forest 
between Atla and that great plain where 
Bandhor had his tent. And as luck would 
have it, he was just in time. Bandhor 
was about to leave. Rob’’ — the eyes of 
the man on the bed twinkled — “suggested 
in a somewhat urgent fashion that he 
remain — and his sister with him. I 
mustn’t forget Kalamita at the last. He 
stuck both of them into one of the motors 
under guard and sent them straight back 
inside Atla’s walls, and after that, what 
with the planes above them and the two 
remaining motors — Rob’s own and the 
other — the Mazzerian army met a warm 
reception when it streamed out of the 
forest upon that plain. The end came 
right there. Mazzer’s organized force 
broke up. It quit cold and ran. For a 
week we were hazing them in small 
bands out of Bithur, but they never stiff- 
ened up enough to offer a real fight 
again.” 

“And what about Bandhor and his sis- 
ter?” I inquired. 

Croft smiled. “I have every reason to 
think they were surprised to find me 
alive. I know Bandhor swore when we 
met the first time, and Kalamita turned 
a bit whiter that I had ever seen her be- 
fore. We held them, Murray. Zollaria 
found out two could play at the same ran- 
som game. Only Zollaria paid — a million 
sesterons, which, you may appreciate, is 
equivalent to about a million pounds. I 
hardly think she’ll care to try conclusions 
with Tamarizia very soon again.” 

“And since then you’ve gone on intro- 
ducing innovations, I suppose?” I said. 

He nodded. “Yes. Naia and I went to 
Lakkon’s mountain house. He gave it to us 
for our own. There were a lot of associa- 
tions about it, and I was glad to accept it 
for a dwelling. As I told you, Tamarizia 
bids fair to come up to date. We’re print- 
ing papers in Himyra and Zitra now, my 
friend. We’ve established a system of free 
schools. Now I'm after more rapid means 
of communications mainly — we’ve a sort 
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of telephone — short-distance lines which 
I want to improve, and I want to establish 
telegraph and wireless. Astral communi- 
cation may do between harmonized 
minds, but it's too much to expect to edu- 
cate a people into anything like that. 

“Also, I want to improve the medical 
caste. Oh, I’ve done a lot, bdt I want to 
do a million things yet. So I talked it over 
with Naia, and we decided that I should 
come back — reverse the experiment. 
We’ve been back in the astral condition, 
of course, more than once. I’ve brought 
her with- me — shown her earth. She un- 
derstands — and she’s waiting for my suc- 
cess in this matter even now, up there in 
the mountains where I told her I loved 
her first. And see here — it may be that 
some attendant will tell you I’m pretty 
sound asleep almost any night. If I take 
the notion I’m apt to slip up to tell her 
how things are going along. So — if that 
happens, don’t let it fuss you — though, 
with your understanding, I don’t suppose 
it would. Anyway, 111 promise you now to 
give you warning when the work I came 
back for is done.” 

“And you’re happy?” I questioned. 

“Happy? ”^He gave me a strange glance. 
“Man, the word’s inadequate. I’ve found 
the complement of my nature — speaking 
in that sense, I’m satisfied. And — as 
though that wasn’t enough — it’s five Zit- 
rans now — six months about, as you esti- 
mate time, since Naia told me — that, in 
the quiet of the night, she had heard the 
whisjjer of Azil’s wings. I — I don’t know, 
Murray, both she and I hope it will be a 
boy — but whether it is or not — boy or 


girl, it is ours — the final proof of our love 
— of the blending of my life and hers.” 

I helped him. Of course I helped hiTn. 
I did everything within my power to 
furnish him with the information he re- 
quired. A month went by, and two, and 
nearly every night of that time we spent 
at least an hour in confidential talk. 

And then, one night, he caught me by 
the hand and looked into my eyes and 
gripped my fingers hard. “I’m going, 
Murray,” he said, smiling. “I’ve got what 
I came for, I fancy — so don’t be sur- 
prised. And see here — ^Naia knows all 
about you. Pve told her; and when 
^}eak to her first in the fiesh on Palos, 
I’m going to tell her how much you’ve 
contributed to the success of this under- 
taking. And if ever you give us a thought, 
you can feel that there’s a woman — a wife 
and mother — up here on another star 
whose heart holds a warm spot for you — 
the one man on earth who knows our 
story — big enough — broad enough to re- 
fuse to balk at the truth.” 

I returned his gripping pressure, more 
than a little affected by his words. "Naia 
of Aphur is as real to me as I am myself,” 
I replied. “And hang it, man — ^I — ^I wifiii 
I was up there with you. I'd like to be 
your physician. I’d consider it a privilege 
to watch the light in her eyes when they 
first see Jason Croft’s son.” 

"Man,” he said; “man, I could love you 
for that,” and wrung my hand again. 

TT WAS midnight when the night super- 

intendent called and told me No. 27 
had died. 


The last etery in thla triloKy will he Son of Joann.” 


ARE duly proud to agree that for three years FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES 
has presented some of the "finest stories ever written in the history of fantastic litera- 
ture." The popularity of this unicfue output has been amply proven by constantly increasing 
interest on the part of our many readers. 

The supply of sparkling gems of famous classic fiaion has scarcely been tapped, and many 
of the greatest stories by Mertitt, Farley, England and other writers whose names are equally 
renowned, are still available for future issues. You will find two of these fine classics in the 
December issue, on sale October 16 — 


Tile Gomen City 
A Complete Novel 
By Ralph Milne Farley 

Like the legendary lost continent of Mu, was the strange land which Adams Mayhettr 
found, when he was lost overboard from the whaling barque Alaska and swam toward 
what seemed to be an ocean mirage 

Also 

Two more of the cniting original installments of Austin Hall’s famous masterpiece 

Into the Infinite 
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OldMr:.Borfdh, 
fm $lad to 
mix with yo^J 


IMijfwith 
tlie 3e^ Li<3Uoj-tf 

I gotta new hobby. I’m collecting 
bottles. Collecting the more than 
30 kinds of OldMr.Boston liquors. 

/ like to look at all those beau- 
tiful Old Mr. Boston bottles siltin' 
there on my home bar. 

And what’s better, I’ve dis- 
covered that with the complete 
line of Old Mr. Boston liquors 
at my fingertips, I can make a 
fine version olpractically every 
mixed drink known to man. 

My friends see my point when I 
explain how Old Mr. Boston solves 
this whole darned, perplexing 
liquor-brand problem, by giving us 
ONE brand name by which we can 
ask for— and get— any fine liquor 
without a pain in the purse. 

By saying “Old M r. Boston” you 
can get outstanding Whiskeys, 
Gins, Brandies, Rums and a whole 
chorus of cockle-warming Cordials 
and Liqueurs. 

Several companies make 
many brands, but no other line 
has ONE easy-to-memorize 
moniker on all its products. 

iOo Join (W in an 

Old Mr 

iBLs 

time it aiiff tffa 

Every jiggerful of Old Mr, 
Boston tastes of that top crafts- 
manship which for over 300 years 
has been part of the fame of good 
old Boston Town. 

If you want to be sure of the 
very best liquors on your tongue, 
shop udth those three words “Old 
Mr. Boston” on your tongue. 



Into the Infinite 

By Austin Hall 

Part II 


The Rebel Soul! Under different names the world has known him 
. . . only too well. He was Alcibiades who crushed Athens in her 
pride. He was Alexander, JSapoleon, Charles XII, and Kaiser Wil~ 
helm . . . And the Rebel Soul was George Witherspoon, who, even 
as these others, knew self as his only law. Would he, like his proto- 
types, try to destroy the world and end by destroying himself? Or 
could his friends save him as they hoped, through the power of 

selfless love? 


A fter his adventures with George Witherspoon, the Rebel Sotil, Walter Warren became 
a prosperous banker, and lived happily with his wife and Roselle. 

The Master, the leader of the powerful Order of the Sevens, told Walter that George 
had become an internationally famous criminal, and was known as the “King of Thieves.” 
But he was sure that, unmoral and unfettered by human-made laws as he was, George had 
a great power for good in his nature, and unknown and unearthly powers for either good 
or evU, and he received Walter’s promise of assistance in saving George from hirnsolf 

One night, in a storm, George came to Walter’s home, told him that he had always 
loved him, and begged him to do what he could to save him from himself, at the same time 
warning him that in the future he would do him harm. One of the children was sick, and 
George cured him and left a valuable emerald in his hwd. On the way out he met Roselle, 
and &ey loved each other at sight. 

Walter received warning that Witherspoon was going to rob his h ank He reported the 
matter to {>q^ce headquarters, and received promises of assistance from Simpson, Ae nhiof, 
a slow-witted ex-blacksmith, and Wilkins a detective connected with the Order of the 
Sevens and working xmder the Master’s orders, Wilkins knew George’s methods, and he 
had trailed him in many lands without being able to arrest him. On the night of the 
Christmas ball George robbed Walter’s bank, in i^ite of guards and precautions. Later he 
appeared at his home and carried off Roselle. 

Still later, the Master wrote that he had gone in search of Roselle and George. Two 
years passed. Then Walter’s wife received a letter from Roselle saying that she and George 
were married and happy and telling of their travels in China and Russia, and of some of 
the extraordinary powers of her husband. This letter, written in the year 1900, is continued 
in this instalment. 


CHAPTER XX 

eoselle’s letter: contintjed 

T hat was an. The first positive inti- 
mation that I had of the uncanni- 
ness of my husband! Though the scene 
upon the platform had been unaccount- 
able, this climax following so closely 
after, and so inexplicable, proclaimed 
that he was a man whose powers were 
far out of the common. 

I recalled the words of the old Chinese, 
and trembled at their portent. There is 
something weirdly mystic about all 
Orientals; he had bowed down to my hus- 
band, almost in worship. I remembered 
the reverential salutation that he had 
accorded my husband’s smile at the bow- 
ing. 

But had the Chinese been so foolish? 


What had just occurred had all come 
from my own imprecation. In my hor- 
ror at the Russian’s cruelty and coward- 
liness I had prayed for just this thing to 
happen. 

How was I to know the supernatural 
that would spring into action at my ij^ere 
volition? And if it was supernatural, was 
the Chinese so foolish in his submission? 
I must confess that it frightened me. It 
is one thing to be married to a splendid, 
handsome lover, and quite another to be 
wedded to a — being. 

I remembered the strange tales I had 
heard about him, inexplicable, dazzling, 
puzzling; his radiation, his magnetism, 
his beauty. Even now as he sat beside 
me he was the very essence of cold non- 
chalance, every feature of his face was 
perfect, his eyes the proper shade, not a 
hair was rufQed. His hand stole, down 
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to mine and pressed it, the vitality that 
was his shot through me like a current; 
he had personality; he was greater, more 
splendid than all the world — I loved him. 

For some time I was silent, then I 
spoke: 

“George,” I said, “tell me truly, did you 
do it?” 

He smiled and continued chewing as 
though not a thing in the world had oc- 
curred that was unusual. 

“What?” he asked, gazing out of the 
window with an abstract interest. His 
manner was one of indifference and total 
non-concern. After his derisive laugh 
he had drifted into unconcerned content, 
chewing his everlasting gum and gazing 
out at the dripping drabness of the wet 
snowfall. “Did I do what?" 

He did not care; he shrugged his shoul- 
ders at a thing so trivial. But I ex- 
claimed: 

“This man, this Russian, this noble- 
man! How could it be? It was horrible; 
just like murder, the man was so help- 
less. Was it because I asked that he be 
punished?” 

For a moment he forgot his gum and 
looked at me in querulous wonder, his 
eyes dancing with a thousand infinite- 
simal lights and laughter, 

“Indeed, Roselle, you are right. Horri- 
ble, murder! Yes, you are right. So it 
always was and will be when one of his 
ilk has to take the ax. 

“It was an exquisite pleasure, however, 
two days ago! Then it was the fine art 
of murder! He had it coming, Roselle. 
It was pleasant to watch him writhing.” 

Terrible! It pleased him! This man 
whom I loved, who was so beautiful and 
could be so gentle, was for all that as 
Inexorable as a Moloch. Yes, and more 
so; he could derive out of cruelty all the 
exquisite delectations of a connoisseur. 

Yet, in a way, I realized that he was 
right, that my remorse was to a great 
extent a girl’s emotion. It had been my 
own imprecation, I had asked it and 
something inexplicable had wrought cir- 
cumstances to my willing. I could but 
exclaim: 

“It was supernatural, it was above all 
reason, how could you, how did you do 
it?” 

For a moment he did not answer; the 
flintlike hardness flitted from his features 
and his eyes grew tender. He looked at 
me. Somehow, in all his moods, in all 
his thoughts, I can reach his better na- 
ture, he who to all others is as stone be- 


comes as wax to my slightest whim and 
pleasure. He pressed my fingers. 

“Listen, Roselle,” he said. “I did it. 
I make the confession. You willed it, 
and it had to be done. 

“You call it supernatural, but it is not 
so. There are a great many things, little 
one, on this earth, that we place in the 
category of the supernatural. But they 
are mostly things that we do not under- 
stand and for which we have no explan- 
ation. 

"Of such, you will see many in the fu- 
ture, I wish to caution you. The little 
affair you have just witnessed came from 
your willing. Once you had stated your 
desire not all in the world could stop it. 

“It was your will, Roselle. Yes, and 
your will is my will. I am your lover. 
Your merest whim to such as I, is the 
superlative of injunction. 

“I cannot deny you. Were I to do so I 
would be overcoming the only impossi- 
bility that I know of. And remember, I 
cannot defy one single law of nature. 

“You see, little one, I converse in rid- 
dles. Which is as it must be. Were I to 
go into detailed explanation you could 
not follow. Not a one on earth might 
understand what I might tell him.” 

Surely it was a poser. The scene with 
the Chinese — the terrible events of the 
past few days — caught me, clutched me 
with the smothering apprehension that 
some of the tales I had heard in my 
childhood might indeed be true. 

For how else had he smitten the cow- 
ardly Russian? Without moving hand 
or muscle he had wrought a vengeance 
that was speedy and appalling. 

And upon the platform; the burning 
saber? Though he had not quivered an 
eyelash he had done miracles. He as- 
serted that it was not supernatural; that 
I had willed it. I was sick at heart to 
think that I had been the cause of blood- 
shed; even the blood of a brutal tyrant. 
But I thrilled, as I think almost any girl 
would, at the thought that I could so im- 
pose my will upon my husband. 

I T WAS an ecstatic feeling to know that 
I could knead as clay this one, who, 
if he did but wish it, might rule all the 
world. Wherein, you see, I was very much 
a girl. 

“Then,” I spoke, "as long as you love, 
you will obey me. You shall be ruled by 
a woman.” 

He laughed. 

“Hardly that, Roselle. I shall go my 
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way as usual. At the same time you 
shall be my wife and sweetheart. You 
are the only thing on earth that for me 
can have attraction; the rest are play- 
things. I am a spectator. In you alone 
I can have pure pleasure, because you 
are pure, innocent, have no conceit, and 
I can love you.” 

“Supposing,” I bantered, “that I should 
cease to love you.” 

I said it only to tease him. 

I shall never utter the thought again. 
No, never! The look he gave me I shall 
never forget. It was as if the blood had 
all passed from his body, his eyes were 
cold and hardened, a great fear filled 
them. 

“On that day,” he said, slowly, “on that 
day — forgive me when I say it — on that 
day you die. And on that day God pity 
the race of man! On that day I shall 
lose all restriction.” 

He was pitiless; he was cruel, as mer- 
ciless as marble. I had no doubt of the 
omnipotence of his vengeance. I am 
afraid I trembled. Perhaps he perceived 
it. The expression flitted from his fea- 
tures and again he was tender. He drew 
me to him. 

“Come, Roselle,” he said, “we must not 
wander into questions that you do not 
understand. You must look upon me as 
a man. You must continue to love me. 
And I must be worthy, be great, be noble, 
make myself deserving of your affection. 

“What you have beheld are but begin- 
nings. I have powers that are beyond 
uiiderstanding, but I have you to guide 
them. Your love to me is worth more 
than all the worlds of the cosmos, and 
can do more good. Now let us forget it.” 

Which, indeed, we did. At least we 
did not speak of it to each other. In a 
few moments we drew into the station 
and after a brief stop were once again on 
our road to Russia. But for hours after- 
ward, through all the flitting landscape, 
through the clatter of the train and the 
shouting, my mind was seething. 

I had many thoughts and dreamings; 
I wondered. And most of all I pondered 
deeply, uncertainly, over what was com- 
ing. 

But not even in my wildest specula- 
tion did my dreams come up to the truth. 
It is a way he has of always overtopping 
climax. I had thought that we were on 
a great, long honeymoon. He had told 
me nothing. I had no reason to think 
of him as a cititzen of Russia, much less 
as a prince. 


Surprising? Not near so much so to 
you as it was to me. It was consterna- 
tion. As I remember I was too dazed to 
realize what had happened. Without 
warning I had been lifted to the heights 
of dreamland. Remember, I was a girl, 
a democrat, and reared in the breath of 
Western freedom. 

I only know of our driving from the 
depot and our arrival, after that all an 
iridescent maze of splendor, like the 
weaving of a dream, wherein I was a 
queen and an object of adoration. I have 
a recollection of what was passing, of 
men in braid and gold and of haughty 
manner, of women, splendid, beautiful, 
resplendent, conversing with me; of com- 
pliments and favors and comments on 
my beauty: of a multitude of people 
around about me doing politest homage, 
and the pride of my husband. 

I could not speak a word of Russian; I 
could not understand it; but they ac- 
cepted me. 

Perhaps it was better that I was shy 
and timid. I knew that I was no prin- 
cess, nor had enough of blood and breed- 
ing to claim the distinction. I was so 
overwhelmed with the revelation and its 
suddenness that I could do naught but 
fall back upon my own girl self and be 
natural. 

Strangely enough, it caught them. 
They were one and all courtiers and cur- 
ried favor from my husband. He was 
a power among them. 

To my astonishment, he spoke the pur- 
est Russian. The women were his slaves 
and the men his servants; his words were 
maxims and his whims injunctions. He 
lived, talked, dressed in Russian. He was 
everything that a prince should be; even 
when he is born to the purple. He was 
natural; he was not questioned. 

But I knew it was not so. When We 
were alone I threw my arms about his 
neck and asked him: 

“What is it all about, George? What 
is its meaning? I am no princess. You 
know it. Neither are you a prince. Why 
this imposture?” 

He laughed, took my bare shoulders in 
his hands, and kissed me. 

“No princess! Why, why, little one, of 
course you are. You are a queen!” 

I shook my head. 

“No, no, George. Not that. I am a 
girl, your sweetheart. I love you; but I 
am no princess. All this splendor; all 
these women; beaus, counts, and others. 
What is it all about?” 
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“Little republican!” 

I nodded my head emphatically. 

“I am. Yes, George, I am an American. 
I wish to be honest. I know you are not 
a prince, we are impostors. Why this 
name! They call you the prince of — I 
can’t even pronounce it. And I am prin- 
cess of — ” 

“Do not attempt it,” he laughed. “You 
would not succeed.” Then he laughed 
again. “You dear little rebel! The prin- 
cess of something she can’t even pro- 
nounce!” More laughter. “Let me ad- 
vise you. Some day you and I will go out 
to a hill and roll down to the bottom — 
out of the convolution and the excite- 
ment we will evolve the title. It is the 
only means for you to acquire the pro- 
nunciation.” 

6iT>UT,” I exclaimed, “you do not an- 
swer me! Are you a prince?” 

“Of course not.” 

He did not deny it, did not even evade 
it; the answer that he gave betrayed the 
contempt for the part that he was play- 
ing. There was that in his intonation of 
a world of pleasure and of a secret de- 
light. He led me to a divan. 

“Listen,” he said, “Roselle, this is one of 
the things of which I warned you, and 
there are many more in store, I utilize all 
circumstance for my pleasure as well as 
for my purpose. It is great sport playing 
prince. 

“You know the old, old saying: Tn 
Rome one must be a Roman’? The 
princes of this land have all the good 
things. Wherefore I am prince. I like 
it and I desire that you be my princess. 
Tis the law of man that the easy spots 
are for those who take them.” 

I shook my head. “We are impostors.” 

It appeared merely to amuse him. “Im- 
postors!" He repeated my words. “Ro- 
selle, you are amusing. Pray, little girl, 
and what are they? Can you not see it?” 

“They are of the nobility!” I returned. 

He broke into laughter. He had a con- 
tempt that was shattering. 

“Nobility!” How he did belittle the 
very title! “And pray, little one, where 
do they get it? Because they impose 
themselves on the poor, blind masses. 
Hie only right they have — ^before the 
devil; they have nothing to do with God 
— is the ignorance of their victims. 

“We are above the whole canaille. I 
could be Czar tomorrow. Their nobility 
is merely a fet^h, ours is at least sin- 
cere in that we are able. “The to(ds,’ as 
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Napoleon said, ‘are for those who may use 
them.’ And I am strong at wielding, 
Roselle.” 

Somehow I knew that he was right; If 
real inherent worth and ability were a 
claim to title he could be king of all. I 
put my thoughts into words. 

“You could^be king of the world!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Do you wish it, Roselle?” 

“No!” 

“Nor do I. It is the destiny of man. 
Just the same, I am going to be some 
spectator. Pleasure, and the good things 
of all the earth! That's why in R\issia 
I am a prince.” 

He was so strong and beautiful and 
could carry so easily the part that he was 
playing. I wondered. 

“Are you a prince tn any other coun- 
try?” I asked. 

There was a twinkle of merriment in 
his eyes; a laughter that was for all of 
mankind. He nodded. 

“In several. I have a score of man- 
sions. I am a top-notcher everj^here. 
I enjoy myself immensely. And you are 
my little princess.” 

He spoke as if I were a doll. It Is a 
way he had always. And I would have 
had it so. I was not ambitious, I was 
happy, I lived for my husband, and I was 
girl enough to know that as long as I re- 
mained thus I could wield far greater 
power than if I tried to be his equal. 

But though I loved him, I had per- 
ceived, before this, his serene disregard 
for laws and conventions. He was an 
iconoclast with a contempt for aU of 
mankind. Although he sipped their 
honey and shared their pleasure he de- 
rided all their symbols. In his way he 
was wicked. With myself alone was he 
honest. I knew it. 

“Don’t you think,” I asked, “that this 
is wrong? You are too great and too 
noble to be a mere impostor. These peo- 
ple still have a right.” 

He interrupted me. He held one finger 
to his forehead. 

“Here is the only birthright. Ability is 
the right to title. ’There Is no other. 
These” — he waved his hand — “are pigs! 

I despise them. I play with them. They 
eat out of my hand and like it. I am a 
prince!” 

He laughed and almost as suddenly 
sobered. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, “and If the poor 
fools knew who I am, they would think 
me the devil.” 
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Well, It ended there — I continued to be 
the princess. For a mere girl I did splen- 
didly. At least that is what George said. 
After the first novelty wore off I enjoyed 
it, though not, I am afraid, in the way 
that he did. I was sincere, whereas he 
was merely playing. 

He jollied them along and played upon 
their weakness. In his tactful manner 
he handled them for his own amuse- 
ment. He was a manager and they the 
actors; he shuflBed them about like pup- 
pets for his pastime. 

CH^TER XXI 

THE MAD MONK 

B ut in a whUe he began to tire. We 
journeyed on to St. Petersburg. It 
was there that a little incident occurred 
of which I shall tell you. 

We had been in the city for some days. 
We had taken in the operas, the places 
of amusement, been to the palace, and 
during our stay had enjoyed ourselves 
immensely. One day George came to me. 
" “Roselle, tonight we shall remain in 
our apartments. Or rather, you shall. I 
shall bring a visitor. I wish to show you 
off. Be alluring; be enticing; be as sug- 
gestive as you can.” 

“George!” 

“No, no,” he said, “not that. You do 
not understand me. What I wish is that 
you array yourself in all your beauty. 
Attire yourself in your best creation, 
show all the allurements of your girl- 
hood. 

“Be modest. Modesty is a million times 
enhancing. The man is a connoisseur.” 
“Who is he?” 

“A slave.” 

“A slave?” 

“Yes. My slave, and the master over 
all the Russians.” 

His slave! And the ruler of the Rus- 
sians. My husband! Though I deemed 
him the greatest man in all the world, I 
could not for all that grant him this pow- 
er that was so tremendous! A prince he 
might be; but the ruler of the Czar! 

It was impossible! Besides it was im- 
possible and incomprehensible that one 
such as this should come to see us. And 
on such a visit! I revolted. 

Almost every woman is proud of her 
beauty and the worship it inspires, but 
I was a Western girl raised in the sun- 
shine, and I cared not a whit for princes 
nor this sort of adoration. 


“George,” I said, “for once I must re- 
fuse you. If that is what it means to be 
a princess I ^sh to go back to the land 
from which I came. If I must be shown 
off like—” 

But he seized me in his arms. His 
laughter and his tenderness told that I 
was mistaken. He petted away my re- 
sistance. 

“Little girl,” he laughed, “what do you 
think your husband means? Not for a 
million worlds and all the pleasure in 
the universe would I stoop to such an 
action. 

“He is not a prince. He is an impos- 
tor. He is my slave, and sworn to obey 
me. I have made him and have lifted 
him to power and splendor. He is in- 
famous, and a scoffer of women; I wish 
to teach him a lesson. I am proud of 
you, Roselle.” 

Of course I was a bundle of curiosity 
and perhaps I was a bit afraid, but I did 
as I was bid. By his manner and ten- 
derness he had convinced me of his sin- 
cerity. 

I shall never forget it. I had thrown 
aside my European finery, and chosen a 
simple gown such as I might have worn 
in my girlhood. I was again the girl you 
have known at home, romping with the 
children. I was the same girl that I was 
when George first met me. Though he 
might have preferred another, I have al- 
ways honored, for some reason, that dress 
above all the others. If this man was 
such a judge of women I would be a girl. 
Perhaps I feared him. 

It was over sooner than I expected. In 
fact, so soon that it was unexpected. The 
man to whom I was introduced was an 
individual. I recall the introduction, the 
strange smile of my husband — and a man. 

To this day I could not tell in detail 
just what he looked like. I remember a 
robe, whiskers, and two eyes burning. 
He bowed. But when he raised his head 
his looks were gleaming luster. Though 
I had seen many people I had never be- 
held a man such as this. 

There was about him all over a thin 
veil of fascination; velvet, fawning, silk- 
like. He was a man of no great looks, 
but for all that he was wonderfully, mag- 
netically handsome. The rush of emo- 
tions that he engendered in my breast 
were startling, but most of all I feared 
him. I loathed him. Yet for all that I 
would have dreaded this man’s power 
over a woman. But that was all. What 
followed I did not look for. 
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He started to say something, but before 
he had uttered one syllable George had 
seized him. In a blaze of anger he 
clutched him by the neck and shook him, 
tossed him about the room as though he 
were but a bunch of rags. 

Such wrath I had never beheld in my 
husband. The man screamed with ter- 
ror. I rushed in to stop it, but before I 
could do so, George had reached the 
doorway, dragged him to the corridor, 
and kicked him contemptuously down 
the stairway. 

It was terrible. I was frightened, 
diimfounded, too humiliated at the bru- 
tal scene to speak. 

For a moment my husband stood there, 
rapt as it were at the pleasure of that 
falling body. He smiled contemptuously 
as if he had done a deed that was holy. 
Then he turned back to me. 

“George ! George [ ” I exclaimed. "What 
is it? What did the man do? Surely 
he did nothing!” 

But he turned to me. His eyes were 
blazing; his words even more so: 

"He thought!” 

“Thought?” 

“Yes. You have heard of Caesar? 
Caesar’s wife is above suspicion, I am 
greater than Caesar! No man upon this 
earth may look upon my wife with even 
a thought of evil!” 

“But surely you did not know. How 
could you? His thoughts!” 

He looked at me. The idea that I was 
but a womaq, that I was far beneath 
him, and that I could not understand 
seemed to flash suddenly upon him. 

“Roselle, you do not understand. 
Caesar was but a man. He could see but 
actions. I can read a man’s soul and his 
thoughts of actions. I knew every 
thought the man was thinking. What 
occurred tonight you may never under- 
stand. But it was necessary. It was not 
even in the power of one with such voli- 
tion as myself to stop it.” 

“But,” I exclaimed, as I seized his arm 
and gazed up into his face, “he will kill 
you. He will kill you. He is the — monk!” 

He assured me, patted my cheek into 
confidence. 

"No, no, little one. Have no fear. He 
is. a hound; the son of a dog. I shall de- 
stroy him. When his work is done I shall 
slay him before the others. His fate is 
settled. 

‘Tor the present there is no danger, 
he fears me, he is my slave. Without me 
he could not continue a single day, and 
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he knows It. He Is my slave, his poor 
magic is but the whim of my fancy. He 
dare not even whisper.” 

W AS there ever such a husband? 

Greater than Caesar! And even 
more jealous of his wife! What was I to 
inspire such a love in such a being? I was 
but a girl child from the land of the sun- 
shine! I had no great merit but my 
beauty. He who might have wed the 
greatest princess, had chosen me from 
all the world of women! Is it any won- 
der that my heart swelled within me; 
that my whole body thrilled, that I threw 
my arms about his neck? 

“Oh,” I breathed, “George, my George, 
who, what are you?” 

But just then came a clatter on the 
door. A voice, fearful, frightened but 
terribly angry, bid us open. In a mo- 
ment the place was full of men. At their 
head was a litle man — the owner of the 
establishment. He was old, bald headed, 
and as I remember, had a great nose that 
twitched with anger. 

He pointed at my husband. 

“There he is,” he said to his men; 
“Seize him!” 

But they did not. Not a man among 
them stirred a foot nor muscle. They 
gazed one and all at me and at my hus- 
band; queerly, as if suddenly stricken 
with abject terror. 

I, too, was afraid. Yes, and even the 
man before me, who almost with his last 
word was affected. What it was I do not 
know, unless it was George’s bearing; he 
was calm almost to contempt. He was 
not one to bear interference, ffls words 
foretold their actions. 

“Come, you fellows!” he snapped. 
“Get!” 

I am sure that not a man of them could 
understand a word of English, but they 
needed no interpretation. They scur- 
ried, almost tumbled through the door- 
way. The last one turned to the one who 
had been their leader. The poor fellow 
wrung his hand in anguish, his spirit en- 
tirely withered. 

“Oh,” he moaned, “niined, ruined, 
ruined. I am lost forever!” 

And George laughed at his terror. 

The man was so crushed and broken I 
The terrible beating that had been ad- 
ministered to the monk, had driven him 
out of his senses. The provocation was 
perhaps sufficient. If the monk were as 
powerful as it was whispered, revenge 
would be swift to follow. I pitied him. 
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The man groveled; though he trembled 
1 could see great danger in his eyes; he 
was of the kind who can take a cowardly 
and terrible retaliation. 

“Oh,” he groaned, “what have you 
done? The man is the most powerful in 
the empire. Why did you assault him? 
And in my establishment! You know who 
he is. I am ruined — ^you — he — ” 

He stopped, almost choking, his mind 
so full of convulsion, his emotion so poig- 
nant that the intensity of his feeling sti- 
fled utterance. 

“Sit down!” said my husband. 
“Think!” Then: “You are afraid of this 
man? You really think he is the most 
powerful man in Russia? You dread the 
consequences of my action?” 

“Ruined!” groaned the other. 

“Listen!” said George. “Tomorrow we 
shall go to see him, you and I. What has 
happened will be known by no one. We 
shall see who is really the master. He 
shall grovel at my feet and beg for mer- 
cy. He is a mountebank and an impos- 
tor.” 

The man gazed at my husband. The 
words had been delivered in such a tone 
that they were convincing. Though it 
was incomprehensible to him that one 
should be so powerful, there was no 
doubting their effect upon him. 

He gathered courage. As he did so he 
regained the semblance of a man of af- 
fairs and iKJsitlon. His words had 'a 
clear precision. 

“You can do this?” he asked. 

“Exactly.” 

“Then,” he turned, “you are wonder- 
ful; I should like to see it. Tomorrow?” 

“Tomorrow.” 

The next evening the man stopped me 
in the foyer; he fairly bubbled with po- 
liteness. His eyes were full of joy and 
wonder. 

“Madam,” he said, “your husband is 
more powerful than all the Russians.” 

CHAPTER XXII 
INTO GERMANY 

T hat ended Russia. A few days later 
we were again on our journey west- 
ward. 

I had beheld so much of my husband 
that I was prepared for anything. You 
may well think that I was frightened. 
But I was not. If he was something more 
than man, almost supernatural, he was 
still my husband. No man was ever such 


as he; no man could be so tender. Every 
move that he made was an adoration. 
So why should I fear him? 

But just the same I could think, and I 
thought deeply. 

He was clearly very powerful. What 
I had witnessed convinced me that he 
was an enemy of Russia, at least of her 
institutions; that he was an iconocl^t 
who could, if he chose, shatter the great- 
est nations. I asked him. 

“There, there,” he laughed. “Now you 
are getting into politics.” 

“But,” I exclaimed, “tell me! Is it not 
true?” 

He thought a moment. 

“Roselle,” he said, “do you remember 
what the master called me?” 

I shuddered. 

“Oh,” I said, “it was a terrible name. 
The Master said: You are the Rebel 
Soul.” 

For a while he was silent and gazed 
out of the window. 

Then he spoke. 

“He is right. I am. I am the Rebel 
Soul.” 

“But,” I exclaimed, “what is it! You 
are splendid, great, wonderful, good! 
What is a Rebel Soul?” 

“The Rebel Soul,” he spoke slowly, “is 
a shatterer of institutions, a crusher, a 
destroyer, a thing of evil. He despises 
mankind. He is an avenger.” 

It was so terrible that I placed my fin- 
gers over his lips to stop him. 

“No, no!” I exclaimed, “not that. I 
will not hear It. You are great, and 
good, and splendid. You are like an an- 
gel. I know that you are but talking. 
You do not despise mankind. Man is a 
splendid being." 

He kissed my fingers; then he gently 
removed them. 

“No, no, Roselle, I mean it. Man is but 
a worm. I despise him, I am an avenger. 
It is a good thing that you are with me. 
I hate the great and the powerful. I only 
attack the mighty. And it is fortunate 
just now that the mighty are so wicked. 
I have marked them for destruction. 

“We are just now come from the great 
hotbed of oppression; I shall destroy her. 
The strange monk you saw is but one of 
my tools. He works magic; but it is the 
magic of . a fool. What little he has ac- 
complished has been at my inclination. 
He is my instrument to irritate the great 
eruption. I shall consume Russia.” 

“But,” I interrupted, “you are a prince 
of Russia.” 
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He laughed. 

“And so is the devil. Like Satan I am 
a prince wherever I sojourn. In Ger- 
many I shall be a baron. We are now 
approaching the land of madness. The 
greatest of all empires: the devil’s chosen 
playground.” 

"You are a baron!” 

“And a colonel of the Uhlans. Oh, yes, 
Roselle, I am a leader. Why should I not 
be? I shall lead them down to destruc- 
tion. I shall watch the mighty falling. 
The mighty!” 

The last word he spoke with a ringing 
contempt, the inflection in his voice that 
he ever had when he spoke of princes. 
This man who was my husband, whom I 
adored, had for all of his beauty, all of 
his magnetism, something about him that 
was fateful, yes, terrible. 

“Lead them down to destruction. Yes,” 
he continued, “we shall conquer all the 
world, enslave it and stamp it. Each man 
shall wear a mustache upturned at the 
corners. The earth will go hoching 
through the infinite to the drum-beat of 
the Kaiser!” 

“Oh,” I said, “you do not mean it. That 
is not the purpose of this splendid army. 
It is defensive. If it were not you would 
not assist them.” 

“Who said assist? I am the Rebel Soul. 
I assist nobody. I feed on folly, I grow 
fat upon destruction. It is like wine to 
my heart to sit in at their councils. It is 
colossal; that’s what they call it. We 
shall all go down together.” 

’There was a look in his eyes, prophetic, 
great pleasure, inspiration; he was del- 
phic. 

“Tell me,” I asked, “will you — you will 
win, of course.” 

“Win, win? Why, to be sure we shall 
win. It shall be colossal. We will go 
down into the whirlwind. I shall lead 
them.” 

“Will you be a general or a king?” 

“Neither. I shall be the great mind, 
the incarnation of the perverse to inspire 
them. I shall play with kings and 
princes: I shall use them as my pawns. 
It will be a cataclysm, a deluge of fire 
and carnage; the earth in travail; they 
shall ride into black oblivion.” 

“And you will be with them?” 

“It is my nature,” he returned. “I ride 
with the ones whom I would destroy. It 
is to be historic, stupendous; it is to be 
colossal. Beelzebub himself shall lead 
the fierce Assyrian.” 


Just then we drew into a depot. Fnan 
the window I could distinguish a group 
of officers knotted together on the plat- 
form. They were straight, manly fel- 
lows, clean and noble, with something 
about them to inspire confidence and ad- 
miration. 

It did not seem meet that they should 
go down to destruction; that they should 
grapple the world for the mere lust of 
blood and conquest. 

And yet it had so been spoken. I knew 
by this time the fatality of my husband. 
I was positive that he could move whole 
nations. And if it were true that these 
men were drilling but for the crime on 
mankind it was proper that he destroy 
them. 

Nevertheless, I could not but ponder. 

What was he that he should be so pow- 
erful? Why was it that he should love 
destruction; why should he so court evil; 
and if he did, why was it that I loved 
him? 

CHAP’TER XXm 
A PET OF TEE KAISER 

A S the train threaded out of the city, 
I watched the children romping in 
the streets and alleys. They would soon 
be in bereavement: the slaughter that he 
bespoke would leave them in rags and 
wretched. They the little ones of the 
world, would suffer; they and their moth- 
ers. If my husband were so near the 
trouble, why could he not stop it? He was 
wicked. 

The very thought induced a shudder; 
all the intense love of my spirit flashed 
into fierce reaction. I clenched my fists 
in the bitterness of my thinking. I loved 
him. And I had doubted! 

In my heart I knew him noble. You 
cannot deceive a woman. Though he was 
this thing they called the Rebel Soul, he 
was great and splendid. I had my In- 
stinct. 

I remember the words that has been 
spoken by the Master. “Be true, be faith- 
ful, do not doubt, your love will be tri- 
umphant.” How often have those words 
cheered me. God bless the Master! 

“You are a colonel of Uhlans, then?” I 
asked. 

He laughed with a gleam of satire. 

“A colonel of Uhlans. You shall see 
me. I play at being soldier; I am some 
fellow; I am the prettiest figure that ever 
wore brass buttons. My men adore me. 
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The' Kaiser says he would like to have 
a million like myself to march through 
the streets of Paris.” 

He chuckled. 

"As if one were not enough. If the poor 
worm only knew!” 

We arrived in Berlin in the evening. 

In this great and crowded city 1 was 
not such a total stranger. For the first 
time in months I was in surroundings 
where I could understand a little of what 
was going on about me. 

I had been fortunate when at school 
in being able to pick up a little German; 
and I had had a maid of the same 
tongue on whom to practise. 

Now the small knowledge came in han- 
dy. I was no longer a mute in the land 
of Babel, but a real, live girl, who could 
converse and understand. 

It was raining; the whole city was a 
sloppy drizzle; a great mass of umbrel- 
las like shiny black mushrooms were 
ranged about the depot. 

My husband escorted me through the 
building. From the very first step in the 
land he was the soldier — a colonel of the 
Uhlans, his poise was perfect; the grace 
that comes from training; the proud car- 
riage that so delights a girl in a soldier. 

I had never beheld so many officers; 
the place was crowded; as we threaded 
along I could not but feel that we were 
in the land of warriors. Many of them 
saluted; I felt with hot cheeks that I was 
a sort of curiosity; that the news of our 
coming had been flashed before us, and 
that I as the colonel’s wife was creating 
comment. 

No woman likes to be scrutinized too 
carefully. I felt that I was being stared 
at. 

George escorted me carefully, solicitous 
that I be not jostled. A blaze of lights 
brightened all the place. In a confused 
way I received an impression of the peo- 
ple. I thought that I might like them. 

We stepped outside. The wet spray of 
dampness soughed against our faces, 
though the rain itself could not reach us. 
At the moment a great, immense man 
stepped up and stopped suddenly before 
us. He wore a great cloak; his intensity, 
his square, hard mouth, his stature, all 
gave the impression of great importance. 
He gave an exclamation. 

“Der baron! Well! Well! Der baron!" 

George took the proffered hand; com- 
pared to which his own was like a wom- 
an’s. I remember contrasting these two 
men; and I remember that the compari- 


son was infinitely to the benefit of my 
husband. 

Though he was smaller, he was better 
knit and fibered, every muscle laid on 
with the grace of a statue, counted; there 
was intelligence in every feature, vivac- 
ity; his blue eyes snapped action. ’The 
other was entirely different. He was an 
immensity, a great hulk trained to mili- 
tary acuteness, a Goliath attired in the 
raiment of a soldier; a mass slow of ac- 
tion, with tardy wit, but wonderful per- 
tinacity of purpose. I could sense the 
driver. 

But for all that he was genial; he had 
a wonderful way of smiling, and his blue, 
great eyes might be perilously indulgent 
to a woman. 

“And this? Ah — ” He looked mischiev- 
ously at my husband. 

“Pardon me, general. This is the bar- 
oness. General von Seiness, the Baroness 
von Stienhoch.” 

So that was my name. I recall that I 
flushed; that not until that moment had 
I known my name. I had been a prin- 
cess; before that I had been a school- 
girl; what title was I next to carry? 
Somehow I could not rid myself of the 
dread and shame of being an impostor. 
’The general’s words were reassuring. 

“Madam,” he said, “I am delighted. 

“So you are the cause of your hus- 
band's mysterious departure! He was 
bent on conquest, ita, ha! With him 
der tag has come sooner than to us.” 
Then with the air of a father; “WeU, let 
me compliment you both. One is as won- 
derful as the other. You are mated. But 
I say, baron, is this not a little hard on 
our own ladies? You know the host that 
was waiting.” He laughed. 

George bit his lip. His mouth flickered 
with just a bit of impatience. 

“Excuse me, general, but we must be 
going. It is damp here; our car must be 
waiting.” 

“Ah! ” the other interposed. “You shall 
ride with us. My wife is with me. She 
Will be delighted. You are stopping at 
the hotel; is it not so?” 

“We have a car of our own. Thank you.” 

T hough the other was a general I no- 
ticed that my husband deferred to 
him not a whit. As was his custom, he 
had his way; there was no impoliteness 
whatever about it; he stated and the 
other accepted. In a moment we were 
driven through the crowded rain-soaked 
streets to our hotel. 



ing of a bride at a Tatar Wedding” 
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It is hard to adapt oneself suddenly 
to^a country. But by this time I was 
fairly accustomed to quick changes. After ^ 
the suddenness with which I had become ‘ 
a princess in the Muscovite environment 
I was prepared for most anything. 
Though I could not rid myself of an in- 
ward shame over our false position, it 
was my duty to stand by my husband. 
Just now 1 was a baroness. 

In the dining-room I found myself 
much more at ease than I had expected. 
These people were much the same as we 
were, with a great many of those man- 
ners and customs and little appurten- 
ances of civilization that bind us togeth- 
er. I had been so long among strangers 
that even this foreign similarity was en- 
couraging. 

True, they were not as we were. The 
women had a propensity, especially the 
elder ones, of being fat, and the men a 
strange leaning to pomposity. I noticed 
the great sprinkling of uniforms and the 
swaggering that was conceit. 

As I studied the menu I noted, from 
the corner of my eye, the twinkling hu- 
mor with which my husband watched 
them. 


hi 
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“You are a colonel,” I admonished. 

He nodded, laughing; his eyes twin- 
kled as if I had just touched a spot of 
humor. 

“Yes, indeed, I am a colonel. It is glori- 
ous. I am one of the Whirlwind. It shall 
be stupendous!” 

It brought me back to the conversation 
on the train. He was vindictive. What- 
ever his object these men were to be his 
puppets. But he said no more. 

After a while one of the prettiest wom- 
en in the room stopped at our table. She 
was the wife of the general, the Countess 
von Seiness. She was splendidly beauti- 
ful; and I perceived at once that she had 
eyes for my husband. 

I did not like her. If I wrote my feel- 
ings I would say that she looked like a 
pig; but I must be honest: she was splen- 
did. What I had against her was her 
way of calling George “my dear,” and 
her assumption of possession. 

“My dear,” she said, “don’t you think 
that you are open for a little censure for 
going off like this and mating with a 
stranger? Excuse me” — to me — “but he 
had the choice of all our maidens; we 
looked upon him as our own possession.” 

Her eyes had a sheen and luster that 
were far too tender, 

George laughed carelessly, as if he 
were accustomed to such prattle. 

“So?” he said. “Well, I am sorry; just 
glance across the table. Roselle is my 
proof of judgment. The pick of the girls 
of Berlin is nothing. I had the pick of 
all the world.” 

The lady smiled, whether she would or 
no, as became her training. 

“My!” she exclaimed to me. “How do 
you do it? Not all of our charms could 
make even a slight impression. The ras- 
cal! If you can hold his love you are 
fortunate.” 

I blushed; both at the compliment of 
my husband, my pride, and the words 
of the woman. I was a bit discomfited. 
Just then the general came up. 

“Ach!" he beamed. “What do you think 
of that now? I don’t blame him. If I 
could find a girl just half so pretty I 
would swim to Greenland. Baron, you 
are lucky; you always were a lucky dog 
with the women.” 

He was rough, but just the same I liked 
the general. He was not handsome, and 
had the soul of a great animal, but he 
was frank and kindly. For just the rea- 
son that I did not care for his wife I ad- 
mired him. 


“Yes,” he said to me, “you are fortu- 
nate. You will be a favorite. You have 
a future. Like your husband, you will 
be a pet of the Kaiser.” 

A pet of the Kaiser! So he was so near 
to the seats of the mighty! Though I 
was ready for almost anything, I was not 
prepared for this. He who leaned against 
thrones but to topple them was at a close 
right hand to the Kaiser. 

I recalled the satiric wickedness of his 
anticipation. The Whirlwind! He was 
sweeping whole kingdoms toward the 
caldron. Is it any wonder that while I 
watched him my whole mind dizzied with 
excitement and growing wonder? What 
was the Rebel Soul? 

We parted with new-made friendship. 

There were to be maneuvers. I must 
attend with the countess. She was all 
elation over the eclat that my husband 
would display on horseback. We must go 
together. 

As I was a stranger, and she was so 
amiable, I could see no way, in politeness, 
of refusing. Anyway, the general would 
brook no refusal. 

“You must come, my girl,” he admon- 
ished, “and witness your boy at the head 
of those grim devils on black horses. It 
is a death-troop. You must see why the 
Kaiser loves him.” 

With that they left us. 

Up in our apartment I turned to my 
husband. I did not like this woman; 1 
disliked her fascinations. She was shal- 
low; and though I was become accus- 
tomed to artificiality I could not endure 
it in this woman. She was beautiful, and 
she was dangerous. What right had she 
to seek out my husband? 

It was the first pang of jealousy that 
I had ever experienced. I dreaded the 
competition of such a creature. But 
George reassured me. 

He took my face between his hands and 
laughed at me. 

“You little goosy! Come, now, let me 
read your thoughts.” 

And he discovered in me, just to a dot, 
what I was thinking. 

How did he do it? I must confess that 
it startled me to have him so read my 
thoughts and fancies. 

“How do you do it?” I exclaimed. “Can 
you always so interpret the minds of 
others?” 

“Always.” 

“And this countess?” 

“I know her very soul, Roselle, as well 
as if I had gone through it with a search- 
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light. She is but a delicate foil in the 
hands of Folly. 

“You have nothing to fear, little one. 
She is artificial, Insincere and foolish. 
Her character rests on frivolity: it is her 
training. She is a beautiful orchid that 
feeds on the atmosphere of fashion. The 
world is full of millions just like her — 
I could have had any one of them for the 
asking. And they would be my destruc- 
tion. 

“That is why I traveled so far for you. 
But you do not understand me.” 

I shook my head. He took me in his 
great, strong arms. 

“Can’t you see it, Roselle?” he whis- 
pered. “You are the only one, the only 
girl who can hold me. Your beauty is 
destiny itself; you can save all mankind. 
Yes, little one, and you can tame the 
Rebel Soul.” 

He startled me. 

“There, there,” he spoke, “you must 
not be frightened. I wish you to motor 
out to the field tomorrow with the coun- 
tess. You must behold the Whirlwind.” 

“The Whirlwind!” 

“Yes, the Whirlwind. The cyclone with 
which our estimable friend yonder in 
Potsdam expects to sweep the world.” 

“But,” I exclaimed, “they tell me you 
are his pet.” 

He laughed. “Hardly. They do not 
understand. He is mine. Pet ape.” 

CHAPTER XXIV 

THE WHIRL-WIND 

XT day I beheld the Whirlwind. 

It was wonderful — a spectacle that 
was inspiring. I had never beheld such 
”a scene in all my life. 

There were miles upon miles of soldiers 
stretching out in martial order to the 
maze of distance. The air throbbed with 
music; rifles glinted sunlight; flags were 
waving; , officers clad in steel and brilliant 
colors rode and rerode, and dashed off 
with the speed of iightning. 

There was something about it all that 
caught my heart-strings. I had' ever been 
a worshiper of heroes. Here were a mil- 
lion. There was nothing like it; the 
straight rows stretched far out to the 
distance; not a crook nor waver. The 
line of rifles was so precise that it seemed 
solid. The whole thing might have been 
graven from a block of marble. 

Motors, great powerful cars, of unnum- 
bered horse-power, rolled out of the hori- 


zon and before the line like thunderbolts. 
They were full of officers, great generals, 
cloaked, stem, inexpressive. It was in- 
spiring; it stirred my girlish heart to a 
lust for heroics. 

I had come out with the countess. Our 
car was parked at one end of a great 
field, with thousands of others. I was so 
interested in the new spectacle that I 
had no ears for the babel of my com- 
panions. 

My heart was out on that field with 
those splendid soldiers. I longed to be 
a man; I would be great, strong, hand- 
some; full of the lust of conquest. They 
were like the Romans. And they bad 
their Caesar! 

Never until that moment had it struck 
me that the world is even now as it was 
in the times so olden. I had read Caesar 
when in high school, and for months had 
struggled even as he with the Helvetians 
and Nervii. 

I am sure it was harder for me to strug- 
gle through the translation of his cam- 
paigns that it was for him to fight them. 
I cared not to read of battles. Out of it 
all I derived only a conception of the Ro-. 
mans; that they were a great, cruel; 
hardy people, inured to slaughter. They 
bathed the earth with blood, looted and 
bowed down nations. They did not ap- 
peal to me. 

Caesar was short on adjectives. Had 
he not been he would have made of me 
a convert. I was a girl. I loved the he- 
roic; here was a pageant. Here were the 
Romans. Here was the thing and the 
spirit that leads out to worlds to conquer. 
And here was Caesar! 

At that moment the countess clutched 
me. She pointed far, far down the field 
into the half-seen distance. A speck, a 
line was coming toward us like the whirl- 
wind. 

“Look!” she shouted. “Look! Look, 
the Uhlans! They ride like devils! They 
are the pick of the German army. Your 
husband leads them. He is as inspiring 
as Satan himself when he rides before 
them. 

“He will swerve presently, pass in re- 
view before the emperor and his staff, 
and then circle.” 

I looked, and perceived far in front of 
the army a group of men whom I toqk for 
the great ones. But I saw no swerving. 
The black line was tearing up the field 
straight toward us. All about me I could 
see men and women standing in their 
machines and shouting. 
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My heart was^ bounding with excite- 
ment. I pulled out my handkerchief and 
waved it and joined in the clamor. It 
was my husband who was leading. He 
was a hero! 

But stUl no swerving. The straight line 
drew abreast of the staff and passed it. 
There was not even a salutation. 

Then it was that I knew that crime 
had been committed. I sensed it. The 
great throng ceased its cheering with 
such a suddenness that it might have 
been stifled. White faces were all about 
me: wonder, doubt and incredulity. 
What was it? 

“Oh,” I asked the countess, “what have 
they done?” 

She, too, was white and ashen. She 
was grasping my arm weakly and gazing 
incredulously down the field. 

“They did not salute the Kaiser!” 

Was that all? Somehow at that mo- 
ment a great surge went through me; a 
wave of feeling, a pride of wonderful pos- 
session. He was my husband — George 
Witherspoon, the Rebel Soul; he was 
greater than the Kaiser! 

At that instant the great throng burst 
again into cheering. Cries of “Steinhoch! 
The Colonel! The baron! Hoch der 
Uhlans!” filled the air. A great roar like 
a storm broke upon the multitude. The 
black line drew nearer, suddenly visual- 
ized into a great throng of plunging, 
frantic, magnificent, black horses. 

Their riders were at ease and perfect. 
Each animal for all its frenzy was in ex- 
act position. The light of the sun fell on 
the warriors, flashing, scintillating from 
their trappings in a whirl of color. Mag- 
nificent, inspiring, torrential. 

And at their head was my husband; he 
was leading the Whirlwind! 

I can see him, his black, plunging stal- 
lion leaping over the ground, and his 
sword weaving through the air like the 
flame of an avenger. 

He was singing. The strains of that 
wonderful barbaric song wafted on be- 
fore him. It came to that multitude, 
bore it down and hushed it into silence. 
Though I had never heard that song, I 
sensed what it was. The long-lost song 
of Roland — the song of heroes! It was 
the thrill of defiance with which Charle- 
magne had gone to his death in the Pyre- 
nean passes. The song of the Middle 
Ages. The inspiration of chivalry and 
heroes. The song sung by the Normans 
as they rode down into the plain at the 
battle of Hastings. 


Even the horses caught its cadence, its 
inspiration thrUled horse and rider, and 
bore them on in a frenzy of wild aban- 
don. We could see their faces, and the 
wild, exalted exultation of their eyes. 

M y husband was directly before me. 

Would they never stop? They were 
so near that we could see the bubbles of 
foam on the horses; hear them breath- 
ing. It was like a gigantic, sinuous, 
black monster that was about to devour 
us. 

Screams and hysteria went up from the 
multitude about me. They were not 
twenty feet away. I closed my eyes to 
shut out the impending debacle. But at 
that instant, when he was directly upon 
us, George reined his stallion. 

It was a miracle. The beautiful black 
beast dug his hoofs into the ground, then 
sank upon his haunches; his shapely 
legs apart, his nostrils distended, and his 
shining fl9,nks glistening with the foam- 
flecks of his exertion. 

On his back, riding with the ease of a 
centaur, was my husband. He was smil- 
ing; as fresh and beautiful as a god of 
morning. Behind him, rearing with ex- 
actly the same evolution as their leader, 
were the Uhlans. It was wonderful! 

But I was not prepared for what fol- 
lowed. In my excitement I waved, called 
and held my arms out to him. 

With one leap he was out of the sad- 
dle; in another he was on the running- 
board and reaching for me. To him I 
was like a baby. He picked me up in his 
arms and turned back to his charger. 
Then, with a spring that was super- 
human, he leaped with me into the sad- 
dle. 

Instantly the horse sprang into action. 
I was laughing. It was wild and bar- 
baric, like the stealing of a bride at a 
Tatar wedding. I could hear great shout- 
ing; my husband was behind me, one 
arm held tight across my bosom, the 
steed racing like the west wind. 

The air fanned in our faces, wildness, 
abandon, exhilaration. A great mass of 
lances flashed in the air; shouts and cries 
of welcome arose. 

Twice he bore me up and down the line 
to the wildest clamor. Then we stopped 
in the center, facing the Uhlans. I was 
adopted. 

But at that moment a great car raced 
up. A powerful, angry man descended 
and rushed over to us. He started to 
speak, but he got no farther than an ex- 
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damation. What George did I have no 
way of knowing, as I could not see him, 
but the man suddenly became submissive. 
My husband handed him a piece of pa- 
per saying: 

“His Majesty the Kaiser." 

The other saluted, faced about, entered 
the car, and was off like a thunderbolt. 

The multitude was mute with wonder. 

I understood in a vague way that a 
breach of discipline had been committed. 
They could not understand it; it was in- 
credible that one should manifest such 
effrontery. It was a crime that was mon- 
strous. 

I had no such fears. I knew my hus- 
band, what he was; and that he was 
greater than any man. I was not fright- 
ened. I was laughing. A suffusion of 
happiness thrilled through me, giving 
music to my laughter. 

At the instant a great car came, turned 
and sped down the line of cheering 
Uhlans. Such a clamor was unwonted, 
and out of all order. 

I realized what it was, and also what 
it was bringing. But I knew my husband. 
The car stopped dead before us. 

Whether the horse was trained or not 
I have no way of telling; but at that in- 
stant he stood erect upon his hind legs. 
My black hair had fallen in wavy ring- 
lets over my shoulders. With his left 
hand George held me safe and steady; 
in his right was his drawn and gleaming 
sabre. The magnificent stallion stepped 
forward, still upon his hind legs, until 
we could see the wondering eyes staring 
from the auto. I could hear my husband 
speaking: 

“Your majesty, I have the honor of pre- 
senting my wife, the daughter of the 
Uhlans!” 

Such was my presentation to the 
Kaiser. 

CHAPTER XXV 

THE VISITOR 

A fter such a spectacular incident it 
was inevitable that I be a favorite. 
My husband was indeed the pet of the 
Kaiser. Instead of reprimand he had 
complimented him with a flood of admir- 
ation. George’s spirit was so inspiring 
and of that taint of the devil that it over- 
came royalty with the same ease that it 
did the common man. 

I learned that he had ever so tom 
through all regulations. No discipline 
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could hold him. He did just as he chose. 
No one could understand it. 

But I could. I knew, was certain from 
what I had seen and learned, that he, 
and not the Kaiser, was the master. The 
emperor was absolutely overcome by his 
genius and understanding, and by his 
dashing beauty. 

He was even here, in this powerful 
kingdom, having his way as he did with 
all the others. He had the emperor eat- 
ing out of his hand, without the least 
suspicion. He was using him to his pur- 
pose. 

What that was I had no way of fore- 
seeing exactly, but I knew that the end 
was destruction. He had told me his ul- 
timate intention. I soon discovered that 
in spite of his heroic and spectacular 
manner, and the favors that were heaped 
upon him, he had an undying hatred for 
the Kaiser. 

And I must confess that at first I could 
not understand it, the pageant had so 
won me. I loved it: the splendor, the 
music, the blaze of colors, the marching 
soldiers. I endeavored to remonstrate. 

He waved his cigarette in negation. At 
the time he was stretched out in a great 
easy-chair, reading a New York paper 
and smoking. 

“Roselle,” he said, “you do not under- 
stand it. It all looks pretty. But every 
one of those soldiers is a ^ murderer 
dressed up. His nibs” — that is what he 
always called the Kaiser when we were 
alone — “knows it. His mind is narrow; 
his soul is shrunken; he dreams and 
pants for murder. His nightmare is colos- 
sal; he will go out and hew down na- 
tions. 

“He knows no law, no man whatever, 
only self; he is the embodied perversity 
culminated from a race of robbers. His 
ancestors were the cutthroats of the 
passes. In him the thieves of his race 
have attained the culmination; he would 
loot all mankind." 

“Why, George,” I exclaimed, “the army 
of Germany is for defense; I have heard 
them say so.” 

He laughed. 

“And so has the world! And the pity 
of it is that almost every one believes 
him. Some day the world will wake up 
to find him thundering through the 
gates, reeking murder. Then comes the 
revelation! Then go I down, riding in 
the whirlwind. It will be colossal!” 

There was ever something about him 
that I could not understand. In all out- 
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^8ird appearances, in all contacts, he was 
apparently a German. It was not my line 
of ethics. 

“Then," I asked, “if you are opposed to 
the Kaiser, and hold him in such secret 
detestation, why do you inspire his 
friendship?" 

He laughed again. His answer was 
characteristc. 

‘Tor the same reason, Roselle,” he said, 
“that I would consort with the devil. To 
cut his horns off.” 

Such was his way of speaking. You 
may have noticed. He had no half-ways 
nor doubtings. His confidence was un- 
ending, absolute and certain. As I write 
it strikes me that his words might ap- 
pear egotistical; but they never so im- 
pressed me. 

There was ever something about him 
impressive. His words always carried 
conviction. He was not bragging. I knew 
it. And he was no impostor. 

Indeed, he was not. It was only a few 
days after this that I had full occasion 
to wonder at this wonderful man that I 
had taken as my husband. 

He was an inordinate reader. Every 
evening when we were free from social 
functions he would don a robe and go 
into the library, where, ensconced in an 
easy-chair, he would devour stacks of 
printed matter. He had a penchant for 
old and musty volumes, and unknown 
learning, for the wisdom of the ages, for 
the obscurity of thought that lurked in 
tomes and on dusty book-shelves. 

He would gather them round about 
him and with a pile of raisins and a stack 
of peanuts pass the evening. When he 
was not munching he was smoking. The 
number of cigarettes he consumed 
alarmed me. 

Sometimes I would steal in to him and 
in the silence, there beside him, read 
some work of fiction. At such times I 
did not annoy him with my chatter. I 
was content to sit close by him, and al- 
low him, while he read, to run his fingers 
through my hair, and to pat my cheeks 
in fond abstraction. 

Often I would sit and watch him, and 
admire, drinking in his beauty. I am 
sure no woman was ever prouder of pos- 
session. There is no exultation half so 
thrilling as the words “he’s mine!” 

I would study every feature; the swift, 
clear intellections of his eyes, his lips 
and forehead, his profile, the perfection 
that was classic. Every detail. I would 
fondle with my eyes his hair, all golden. 


and study out a thousand fancies in its 
maze of ringlets. 

My mind would yander; my imagina- 
tion carry me to a land of golden dream- 
ing. Such would be an angel; such must 
have been Apollo, the god of manly beau- 
ty of the ancients. Who was he? What 
was he? Why was he above all mankind? 
What was this Rebel Soul? 

I could not understand it. I remember 
once in one of my wildest fancies that 
the words of the Bible flashed to me: 
“And the sons of God saw the daughters 
of men that they were fair; and they 
took them wives which they chose.” And 
it startled me. 

It was shortly after our talk on the 
Kaiser that it happened. I was to be 
convinced that if my husband did not 
in reality attain to my wildest dreams 
he was something very near akin to 
them. 

I T was getting along toward winter. It 
was one of those evenings when the 
night, foreshadowed by lowering clouds, 
is hastened in its arrival. The air was 
portent, low winds, soft but moaning, 
picked up the clustered leaves on the 
lawns and tossed them into reluctant 
whirling eddies. There was a snappiness 
to the air that told of the coming win- 
ter. It was a good night to cherish a 
warm fireside. 

George came home early. He was ever 
on mysterious visits, consultations with 
high officials, and keeping appointments 
with the Kaiser. He held a leverage over 
affairs for which there was no account- 
ing; he was a sort of silent potential, who 
worked, in way', unseen, all things to his 
unknown purpose. While he laughed he 
plotted for their destruction. 

I had been reading “Faust.” Some- 
times, in spite of myself, I compared him 
to Goethe’s Mephistopheles. He was beau- 
tiful, he was great, and he was using 
kings for playthings. At such times my 
reason would run away with my fancy; 
and my love would have a struggle. But 
it would win in the end and make tri- 
umph of my adoration. He surely was 
not evil. 

On this particular evening he came 
home early. We had dinner together, 
quietly, as was our custom, and after our 
usual chat he retired to the library. 

I had taken up crocheting. For the 
greatest reason I had become engrossed 
in fancy work and embroidery. Most 
every evening, while he read I would ply 
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the needle. I was enthusiastic and was 
happy that these things, of all others, 
should be fashioned by my own fingers. 

But at length I began to feel lonesome, 
I don’t know why it was. It may have 
been the moaning wind, or the night air 
and the silence. 

I would step into the library and sit 
down beside my husband. I had an im- 
pulsive desire to have him fondle me 
with his fingers in my tresses. I would 
work and sit beside him, and watch him. 
When I look back now it seems strange 
that I should have chosen that one mo- 
ment. 

I arose and stepped softly across the 
rooms intervening. The archway that led 
to the library was hung with heavy por- 
tiere curtains, through which I could see 
the soft light streaming, shafts of mellow 
softness like strands of gold leading into 
my husband. In my fancy I had grown 
to love them. I would steal up, draw the 
ciirtains slightly, and gaze full minutes 
in upon him. 

The room lives in my memory. The 
book-shelves reaching to the ceiling, the 
soft deep green of the carpet, the great 
table in the center, the armchairs beside 
it, and the statuettes of my husband’s 
five immortals: Hugo, Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Descartes, and our own great 
Poe. 

They were emblematic, embodiment of 
human thought; even in the cast of clay 
shedding the light of their peculiar gen- 
ius. Hugo’s ruggedness and action, 
Shakespeare’s poetic inspiration and hu- 
manity, Goethe’s imagination, and Poe’s 
tender melancholy that was almost mys- 
tic. Upon the table beside him was the 
French Descartes, his favorite, symbolic, 
as he said, of human wisdom; the first 
man of the moderns to maintain that 
man is above mere matter. 

I pulled aside the curtain and peeked 
in at him. He was sprawled out in his 
armchair, with his slippered feet crocked 
up before him; in his lap was an open 
volume; between the fingers of his right 
hand, hanging negligently by his chair, a 
burning cigarette; his left hand reached 
out now and then toward the table for a 
raisin or a peanut. 

Beside him was the usual pile of books, 
a few others already scanned were lying 
open, face down, on the carpet. His back 
was toward me, his yellow hair rising 
above the chair-back. His watch was 
open, face down, on the table. As I looked 
he picked it up. 


la 

“Huh!" he muttered. “About time for 
his high and mighty nibs to show up for 
his tribute.” 

I started. That was the contemptuous 
name that he always used for the KaisCT. 
It could not be possible; it could not be 
that one who was the head of such a 
mighty nation, should so court even my 
husband. I hesitated, not knowing 
whether to enter or retire. Perhaps It is 
a good thing that I did so. What fol- 
lowed surprised me. 

There was on the other side of the 
room a heavy oaken door set between 
two bookcases. It led into a sort of vesti- 
bule that must have been in fashion 
when the building was constructed. It 
was directly before him. He snapped his 
watch, laughed, and reached over for a 
handful of peanuts. 

“Late,” he muttered, “late thirty sec- 
onds! His imperial'^ nibs of the firelands! 
Unusual! Let me see now, how does it 
go?” 

He repeated something that I could not 
understand, a string of sounds with a 
sort of jerky rhythm; as far as I can 
distinguish from no language or reason. 
Then: “Come on, old fire-eater! I salute 
thee!” 

At the same second he threw the whole 
handful of peanuts at the door. 

I must have blinked; or it may have 
been that there was a blur upon my vi- 
sion, or perhaps the shadow caused by 
the light falling slant-wise on the book- 
cases. I did not see the door open, and I 
heard no noise. At first I could not un- 
derstand it. It was much like an appari- 
tion. Standing in the doorway was a 
man. 

A man! Why do I say it? At that mo- 
ment it was much more like a shadow. 
I had the startled, cold sensation that it 
had entered through the solid woodwork. 
It was like space suddenly molding into 
matter. I could scarce believe it. 

But it was a man. It was human. As 
my perception settled and I looked close- 
ly I could so distinguish. But how hu- 
man? As my reason cleared I realized 
that I was watching the most remarkable 
being I had ever beheld. 

He was old. Yes, and bent and with- 
ered. His little form seemed but a wi^ 
of shadow, almost illusive, as if some one 
had plucked up a bunch of darkness, 
dressed it and placed thereon a great 
growth of whiskers which was the first 
thing that made me think it human. 
That s.nd a pair of eyes that were so 
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black that a night were whiteness, and 
a nose that was bent and vicious. The 
drawn lips drooping at the comers, told 
of cruelty and hatred. The eyes fairly 
blazed with anger. 

It was startling. First nothing, then 
this creature there before me. 

Then I understood the reason for its 
anger. The peanuts which my husband 
had thrown with such wantonness and 
abandon were clinging to its whiskers. 
The white, cruel lips were twitching. 

How shall I ever forget itf Those 
eyes! And that talon finger, reaching 
into its beard for a clinging peanut. He 
was glaring. The Intensity of that glare, 
the hatred, the wrath and anger was like 
fire-brands burning. It was mute with 
terror. 

But not so George. As the form ma- 
terialized, with the shells clinging like 
great beads in its whiskers, he went off 
into a peal of laughter. It was terrible, 
much like one laughing into the face of 
the devil. 

He laid his fair head back on the chair 
in mirthful convulsion. He laughed and 
laughed and laughed. Every once in a 
while he would rise up and point out with 
his finger. 

“Ho, ho!” and again into a peal of 
laughter. 

Never was there a thing so angry. It 
was a scene out of all reason. The little 
demon standing there like the personi- 
fication of all evil, and the other shriek- 
ing with hilarity. At last my husband 
subsided. Very blandly he lit a cigarette 
and blew out a lusty smoke wreath. The 
figure did not stir. 

“Well,” snapped piy husband. 

The other did not answer. Instead he 
condensed his glaring: his eyes going 
past their blackness into a red that was 
fairly flaming. I had never beheld such 
anger. It was terrible. I hung tightly to 
the curtains to keep from falling. I was 
in mortal fear for my husband. 

“Well?” he asked. 

Still no answer. The little form was 
shaking. 

“I see,” George reached out carelessly 
with his left hand and plucked up a 
single peanut. It was done deliberately. 
He rolled it in his finger, tentatively for 
a moment, then with a serene noncha- 
lance snapped it into the face of the 
other. 

“Welcome, Beelzebub, to our little 
household. How is the lord of flies this 
evening?” 


CHAPTER XXVI 

“I SHALL LOVE YOU FOREVER” 

T he Other straightened. He appeared 
startled. Though his lips apparent- 
ly moved not, I heard him speaking. It 
was sharp and sparkling, rasping like a 
thing that had long lain idle. 

“I am not Beelzebub.” 

George laughed. 

“And the climate over yonder. As 
warm as usual?” 

The other glared again. 

“Why be foolish!” 

“You are late!” 

“It takes a long time to cross the At- 
lantic.” 

Again laughter. Very deliberately 
George tossed another peanut. It caught 
in the black whiskers standing out in 
their blackness with fantastic color. The 
old man plucked it out in anger. His 
eyes were blinking. A sort of hesitation; 
a flare of hate at the affront that the 
other was thrusting on him, and the 
laughter. 

“And the devil he crossed o’er the deep 
blue sea, and he sailed in an open boat. 

“Sit down, your highness, and we’ll 
talk it over.” George tossed him a ciga- 
rette. “Have a smoke,” he bantered. 

I had always heard it said of my hus- 
band that he was afraid of neither man 
nor the devil; but I had never expected 
to see such a manifestation. If this was 
not the devil it was something very close 
akin. Surely no man could be of such a 
visage without having a soul seeped to 
the utmost depths of evil. 

He was not like a man, but like a 
gnome, hideous, deformed, ungainly, 
some fantastic monster aroused by an in- 
cantation from the depths and unseen 
shadows. I had seen such forms in pic- 
tures; I had never dreamed that they 
might be flesh. 

He sat down. The posture that he as- 
sumed magnified' his littleness. Though 
he was seated on the extreme edge of the 
chair, his feet were still a perceptible 
distance above the carpet. He was di- 
minutive; much like a child in the frail- 
ness of his body. 

Were it not for his great, ungainly 
hands and the fierce, aged demoniac 
features, he would have passed for a 
mere creature. His eyes beli^ all that. 
He was proclaimed a thing of evil; in- 




tense, consuming, striving, storming. He 
spurned aside the cigarette that had 
been tossed him. 

As George turned slightly sidewise I 
could see the taunting flickered over his 
features. His blue eyes twinkled with 
mischievous movement. 

“Don’t like it, eh? Not enough brim- 
stone?’’ 

The little one glared still harder. His 
black-robed form straightened. His look 
was that of an imposing dignity impi- 
ously offended; of a little evil nature 
suddenly affronted. Hatred and impo- 
tence. The leer of the other was driving 
him to mstdness. Somehow he made me 
think of the dwarf demon brother of 
the fairy. He leaped from his chair; the 
heat of his anger fairly hissed. 

“George Witherspoon, I command you. 
Obey me. You know our compact. What 
do you — ” 


But here George reached over easily, 
gracefully, and with mock ceremony 
plucked him by the collar. He sat him 
back on his chair. 

“His majesty must be careful,” he 
taunted. “He might stub his toe. That 
would be humiliating even to the devil. 
He might raise — ” 

Never had I heard such expletives. 
The- little one’s rage rendered him in- 
coherent. He bit and fought and strug- 
gled. But George held him to the chair. 

I could see who was the master. At 
length the old man subsided, and George 
sat down. 

In the intervening silence I could see 
that the other was taking counsel with 
his reason. My" husband lighted another 
cigarette, calmly, serenely contemplat- 
ing, while the other cooled back into 
sanity, 

“Well?” he asked at last. 
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In the eyes of the other I could see 
disappointment, a sort of humiliation 
and yet withal of a resignation that was 
protesting. 

“You know our compact,” he whim- 
pered. 

“Exactly," came the answer. “My soul. 
My soul for you to play with. I to have 
all the beauties, desires, and pleasures 
of the earth; you to take what I gave 
you and to mold it to your fancy.” 

The other licked his venomous lips. 

“Then you admit it. Why do you then 
dare insult me — to laugh at me, to 
taunt me, to pluck me by the collar and 
to thrust me back into my chair like a 
nincompoop? Why call me the devil?” 

George smiled. He blew out a wreath 
of smoke with great nonchalance. 

“Because it is my pleasure. I am to 
have anything that I wish. I am still 
on earth. If the devil does not wish me 
to pull his ears, let him stay away from 
my planet.” 

The other glared again. 

“I am not the devil,” he snapped. 

George lifted his eyebrows. 

“No?” he asked incredulously. “Well, 
perhaps not. Possibly I am mistaken. 
But you are enough like him to be his 
brother. And really I don’t know which 
one is flattered.” 

“You are not keeping the compact.” 

“Ah! Now I see. That explains the 
purport of this visit. I have fallen down 
in some essential of our agreement. The 
devil demands that we be honorable, I 
see. Pray proceed." 

T he little one became more agreeable. 

He relaxed slightly in his attitude, 
and perceptibly ceased his glaring. His 
words were softer, almost honeyed. 

“You know, George, exactly. I made 
you. You are my creation. You are 
more powerful than all the world to- 
gether, more splendid, and more beau- 
tiful; I have given to you all the earth 
and its fullness. You have power and 
splendor; even magic. Not a whim has 
been denied you. You have everything.” 

“Exactly,” came the answer. “That’s 
the compact. I am to have everything. 
And I want to say it’s some compact. 
Suits me exactly. Where have I broken 
it? Proceed.” 

The other elevated a talon finger. 
“All right. So far, so good. In all 
agreements it is essential that there 
are two parties. You have had every 


gratification; your wishes and desires 
have been scrupulously fulfilled; your 
aims are sensual, wordly, and self-cen- 
tered. I, too, have an aim. I molded 
you for a purpose — for an avenger. Let 
me ask you how you are progressing 
yonder?” 

He pointed with his thumb. 

“You mean his nibs?” queried my 
husband. “His imperial princeling? 
Nothing could be better. I am molding 
all the royalty and autocracy of the 
earth for the grand debacle. I shall 
take them down into the whirlwind.” 

The eyes of the little one dickered with 
delight of madness, gloating, glimmering 
over coming bloodshed; he rubbed his 
talon hands together in chuckled an- 
ticipation. 

“And then?” he asked. 

George stopped. 

“Ah!” The little one turned suddenly. 
“Ah!” he said. “I thought so. You know 
not what you would do. Eh? Well, 
allow me to enlighten you. That is the 
purpose of this visit. You would destroy 
the lords and princelings; but the others 
you would preserve. Have you forgotten 
our compact? For what, pray, were you 
created? Why have I labored with all 
my learning? 

“Pull well you know it! I am an 
avenger. I must have revenge on man- 
kind. I shall destroy the race entirely. 
You are my instrument; we must work 
together; it is our compact.” 

“Indeed! And just supposing that I 
refuse?” 

The other snapped up quickly; the 
words came crackling, sizzling, intensity 
and dreadful warning: 

“I shall destroy you!” 

George eyed him coldly; his lips were 
drawn, and his lids narrowed to slits 
of study. 

“I see, Herr Devil. You would destroy. 
Let me ask you — have you ever heard of 
Frankenstein? or Faust?” 

“Frankenstein!” exclaimed the other. 
“Faust! What have they to do with it? 
Faust sold himself to the devil. I am not 
the devil.” 

My husband laughed. 

“Perhaps not. But there is an analogy 
that just about fits in between the two 
cases. You have done your work too 
well. I am more powerful than even the 
devil. I defy you. There was nothing in 
our compact concerning good or evil. I 
was to do just as I chose.” 

The other fell into a sort of paroxysm; 
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fot a moment he lost control. He waved 
bis hand wildly; he was like a mad man, 
an incongruous figure that seemed all 
flame and 'anger, diabolic. 

“You refuse it! You refuse! You admit 
that the compact is broken! You defy 
me! You — " For a moment his rage 
stifled him into mere gibbering. “Ah,” 
he choked, “you defy me! This is to be 
the goal of all my learning! To be 
thwarted by my own creation! I shall 
destroy you. 'Out of the mountains shall 
come the waters.’ 

“Do you think that I was a fool? You 
are my creation: I took you out of the 
fold of the fools and threw you into the 
flood of the infinite. I had a purpose! 
I rendered you a thing of sunshine; I 
bestowed on you beauty, all the pleas- 
ures of the earth to gratify your senses. 

“I would have revenge! Together you 
and I, a perfect pair, were to wreak evil 
upon all of mankind. How carefully 
have I labored! What pains have I not 
taken to elaborate you as a thing of 
evil! You had everything; you were to 
be a flame and a curse to all humanity. 

“You defy me? This is to be the re- 
ward of all my genius. You would be 
good! Pooh! You would embrace their 
love, philosophy, and their fool religion. 
You are a fool! This is what comes of 
woman. I gave you millions of women 
to choose from. Yes, millions! Every 
one of them as beautiful as the morn- 
ing: passion, sense, and wantonness — 
all that a man could ask for. 

“And you play the idiot. You travel 
thousands of miles to choose just the 
one woman in all the world who would 
destroy you! Because you have a silly 
little fluttering under your breast you 
call it love, and proceed forthwith to do 
good unto mankind. Blasphemer! She 
will destroy you. She will make my 
work as nothing!” 

It was terrible. Never was there such 
invective, such rage and clamor. In his 
anger he had climbed up on his chair, 
and from this eminence was hurling 
his anathemas. 

G eorge had risen; his features were 
steel-cut and rigid. With icy com- 
mand he regarded the other who thus 
rained his wrath upon him. During it all 
he moved not a single eyelash; he was 
cool with contempt, his lips curling 
scorn, a picture of supremest loathing. 
When the other had subsided for lack 
of breath, he spoke. 


“Sit down, Herr Devil. You are ex- 
cited. I would enlighten you on a few 
points of your infinity that even your 
unfathomed learning has passed by un- 
noticed. You have called me a fool! 
And you claim me as your own creation. 
Perhaps I am. Certainly I am what you 
made me. I do not deny it. 

“But you have made too well. I am 
hot your slave; perhaps I am your mas- 
ter. At least I am your equal, and I do 
not fear you. And it may be that I am 
just Frankenstein monster enough to 
consume you, 

“We made our compact. You know it. 
For a consideration I was to have all 
the pleasures of the earth and its ful- 
ness. I was to have beauty, wealth, and 
genius. Not a whit nor farthing of all 
the world’s great bounty was to be de- 
nied me. 

“There was not one thing excepted. 
Do you follow? — not one thing excepted. 
I was to have everything. 

“Now, then, who is the fool? I, who 
made such a compact, or you, who 
trusted that you could drive me always 
into the ways of evil? I was to have 
everything. I tasted of the earth and all 
its fulness, and had no satisfaction. 

“I followed the path where you di- 
rected, and I found it dreary; it was 
sensuous and full of action, its lights 
were brilliant, and I found it cloying, I, 
who had everything, still had nothing. 
The humblest peasant, in the ways ot 
happiness, was my lord and master. I 
did not like it. 

“What was it? I looked about me. 
And I soon discovered. It was the very 
thing that you, like all the wise men, 
have always scorned as folly. Your con- 
tempt betrays your ignorance, and that 
ignorance proves that you are the fool. 
With all your learning, you have over- 
looked the one thing that outweighs all 
others — love! And the love of a noble 
woman! 

“I was to receive everything I wished. 
I, too, would possess this happiness that 
would have no cloying; I, who had had 
all beauty, sensuous, wanton, destroying, 
would know the love of a pure woman. 
I was to have everything. Was this one 
thing which outweighed all others to be 
denied me? Was I to be refused the one 
thing that makes life worth the living? 

“It is the fulness of the earth and its 
blessing; its life is light. If it has driven 
me into rectitude and honor, it is my 
business. Our compact is specific: 'the 
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fulness of earth thereof.' I am taking 
the fulness.” 

But his words were wasted. I could 
see in those hateful black eyes that there 
was no relenting, no compromise nor 
concession; they glared with baleful per- 
verseness. He was dreadful, unnatural, 
sitting there in his hatred; his talon 
hands clenched and reclenched into fists 
that were like knots of cording. He 
broke again into a fury. 

“You defy me. I shall destroy you. I 
am the master. You shall not have her!” 

George straightened. I had never seen 
him look so perfect. How wonderful was 
his clear-cut beauty against the hide- 
ousness that was before him. 

“Pray, Herr Beelzebub, of whom are 
you speaking?” 

The answer came like a bombshell. 

“Of her!” the demon shouted. “Of 
her! Her! Her! Roselle!” 

A haze fell over me. Throughout it all 
I had been so frightened that I scarce 
could stand. The truth flashed to me. 
This thing was come between myself 
and my husband. 

I felt cold and sickly; my knees trem- 
bled. I have a blurred recollection of a 
struggle there in the library; of George 
shal^g something like a rat, of terrible 
oaths and blasphemous execrations. 

That is all that I remember. When I 
came to I was in my own room, and in 
the arms of my husband. He was strok- 
ing gently the hair away from my fore- 
head. 

How blue his eyes were! And his 
smile! He was a thousand times more 
beautiful than I had ever seen him. 

“Oh,” I murmured, “George, my 
George! You will love me? You will 
not leave You will love me al- 

ways?” 

He kissed me. His strong arms pressed 
me to him. 

“Roselle,” he whispered, “I love you. 
Not all the fiends in hell shall ever part 
us. I shall love you forever.” 

CHAPTER XXVII 

AWAY FROM THE LAND OF SHADOWS 

A FTER such an incident it was inevi- 
table that the place should be dis- 
agreeable. From that night on I had an 
awe and dread for life in such a country. 
No longer had I a taste for Faust or tales 
of German goblins. They had come too 
close for comfort. 


The whole land, the very empire, was, 
to my heated mind, symbolic of unluown 
portents; the trim houses, the quaint 
rustics, the picturesque beauty of the 
roadways, were ever hinting, somehow, 
of some coherence or supplement of the 
Land of Shadows. 

It was illusive. But it was there, per- 
meating every cloud and shadow, the 
sentiency that all life was, as it were, 
pulsing with double import. * 

Even the men — the queer creatures of 
the street, grotesque in their costumes, 
with their big stomachs, their pipes, 
their fiat woolen caps and baggy trou- 
sers — contributed to color. What before 
had delighted me as quaint and homelike 
wore now bul^ the hue of goblins. It was 
all unreal, all setting, like the unsettled 
processional flittings that one knows in a 
dream. 

Not even the soldiers, with all their 
pomp and color, their bands and tossing 
banners, could enthuse me. The balls, 
with all their music, their blaze of lights 
and laughter, were not natural. It was 
all lurking portent. 

George saw it. 

I had never said anything to him 
about his strange companion. Outside 
of my appeal that he should not leave 
me, I had never spoken of my appre- 
hension. It had been too sudden. And I 
felt guilty. 

I had been watching where I had not 
been wanted. I had been an eavesdrop- 
per who had heard what had not been 
pleasing. 

My thoughts were shuffled and I could 
get no sequence. My fears cluttered my 
mind. 

Just the same, I could think. I had 
this strange being for my husband; a 
man who was not a man, and yet, for 
all that was of the physique of an Apollo, 
He had not a single blemish; he was 
beautiful; he had life and pride and 
passion — he had a love that was con- 
suming, and that enveloping personality 
that is ever so dear to a woman. And 
he had genius. 

There was ever something about him 
that was like a flame in the passing. 
Something far-reaching; that flashed 
and flicked and fluttered — and con- 
sumed. 

I had seen him perform magic. 

His status in the world was unreal and 
impossible. He was a prince, and he was 
a baron. He was a Russian, he was a 
German, and I know that, first of all, he 
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was an American. I had heard him called 
the King of Thieves. What was he? 

I had read “Faust” and “Franken- 
stein.” He had classified himself as be- 
ing between the two. But in what man- 
ner? Who was the goblin that was his 
strange companion? The legend of Faust 
has it that he sold himself to the devil. 
Frankenstein’s monster was a creation 
who consumed his master. Wherein could 
come the analogy of my husband? Who 
was this little man all sin and hatred? 

Was he the devil? At first, in my fear 
and horror, I had inclined to the super- 
stition. But that was against my train- 
ing. I had been taught from childhood 
to disbelieve in the foolish and the su- 
pernatural. But because I could not 
understand it was no reason for my fall- 
ing down into a faith in fantoms. He 
was horrid. He was sin and evil. And 
he had a compact with my husband! 

I had heard it. He had used his soul 
as a plaything. And what human thing 
could have use for the soul of another? 
He had wrought him out of a mere man 
into a being. This thing of darkness had 
flushed into man a spirit that was all 
brightness. He had done his work too 
well. The creation, by the words and 
actions of my husband, was even more 
powerful than its maker. 

George had revolted. I was glad. He 
had forsworn the ways of evil. The 
compact for the fall of mankind had 
been broken. The love for my own little 
self, so frail and insecure, had shattered 
all the dreams of this lurking monster. 

Such a little thing as love! To be such 
an inspiration! To snap such a mighty 
spirit out of destruction; to rule and 
conquer, to sit enthroned in the heart of 
this one who knew no master! I was 
not worthy. 

It brought me back once more the 
words of our good old Master. “Love, 
Roselle,” he had told me. “You are right. 
Never waver. Your love will conquer.” 

And it made me strong. My love would 
be an inspiration. I would move worlds. 
No, no, no, I would never falter! For 
my loved one, this wonderful one who 
was mortal and yet of the gods, I would 
be a light and a sacrifice. 

There was a struggle coming. The re- 
volting spirit gone to the hosts of right- 
eous would come into contact with this 
thing of evil. It was my little body that 
had done it. We would go bravely into 
the battle together, and we would con- 
quer. In my soul I knew it. 


But I said not a word to my husband. 
Why should I? He knew, if he wished 
to, just what I was thinking. And if he 
could read my thoughts, he could know 
my heart as well. If love was the thing 
to save him, the intensity of my passion 
and devotion would lift him to heights 
of honor and aspiration. If I was to play 
a part in the subtle drama, it would be 
that of a noble woman. Love demanded; 
I obeyed. It was not impulse nor con-r 
ceit, but the pure white love that lies 
in the heart of every woman. 

A t TIMES the whole affair became im- 
mense and fearful. George had: the 
beauty of an angel. He had intuition, 
strength, vigor, inspiration. He was daz- 
zling. He could penetrate straight 
through to any depth of thinkng. He 
attained always his way and purpose. 
There was no standing against his mag- 
netism. 

Often I watched him. The light that 
was in his eyes, the flickers of feelings 
that traced over his features, his atti- 
tude, his gestures. In all of them he was 
perfect. I have studied him as he sat 
beside me in the lamplight; my work 
lying idle and my mind wandering far in 
fancy. The nearest I can come to descrip- 
tion is a painting I had seen in my girl- 
hood. I think it was called “Genius” — 
of a being half god and all beauty sitting 
in contemplation. And I was his wife. 

As I have said, the country had grown 
depressing. George saw it. 

“Little one,” he said, “you are home- 
sick.” 

I nodded. I put my hands upon his 
shoulders. He patted my cheeks, as he 
had a way of doing; he pinched them 
playfully, and held my face up toward 
his own. 

“Don’t like this bad place?” 

“Oh,” I said, “George, I don’t like it. 
It has something foreboding about it. 
It is depressing, I am afraid. I don’t 
like evil, and I fear darkness. Every- 
thing here seems charged and static, al- 
most to explosion. I have a dreadful un- 
canny feeling that something terrible 
will happen. I wish to leave it.” 

“Don’t even like the pretty soldiers?” 
he bantered. , 

“No, I don’t. When I first saw them I 
thought them splendid. But now I un- 
derstand them. They are trained to kill. 
They are worse than butchers. They 
would kill men and dishonor women. 
They are unnecessary. They are nice to 
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look at, but, after all, they are just as 
you say — merely murderers dressed up.'' 

He kissed me. 

“Right you are, little one; right you 
are. I was sure that you would see it. 
You have more wisdom than all the 
kings of Europe. We shall leave this 
country. It is the land of madness. It is 
the old adage coming to fulfilment — 
‘Those whom the gods would destroy they 
first make mad.’ They shall go down 
Into the whirlwind.” 

An impulse flushed upon me. 

“George,” I asked, "is it true — is it real 
— are you to lead them?” 

For the first time since I had known 
him I saw indecision. A shade passed 
over his features; his eyes wavered; he 
removed one hand from my cheek and 
pressed it to his forehead. 

“I don’t know,” he said; "I don’t know. 
I do not think so.” 

With a woman’s instinct, I understood. 
I pressed the point to advantage. 

“Oh,” I said, “say it! Promise that 
you will not lead them. You will not 
ride with this awful Whirlwind. It is 
murder; it is man’s destruction. You 
must be his salvation. You must save 
him.” 

He looked at me. He did not answer 
to the point. 

“Woman was man’s first downfall; but 
even so, she shall be his regeneration,” 
he said. 

“Roselle,” he said, “I cannot refuse you. 
You are pure and noble; you are unself- 
ish. We love together. And so long as we 
do your whim is my injunction.” 

“I am glad, George!” I exclaimed. 
“Oh, so glad!” And I threw my arms 
about him. 

"Where would you go, little one?” 

“Oh,” I said, “anywhere. To the land 
of sunshine, to the land of roses and 
laughing children. Where I can be 
happy.” 

He laughed. 

“Very well, it shall be as you wish. To 
a land of fairies, and you shall be its 
princess.” 

CHAPTER XXVIII 

“the master — OITR MASTER” 

T hat is how it came about. But we are 
here. In the land of France. 

Here in this country of teeming millions 
we have a spot secluded. It is sunshine. 
A castle or chateau stands by a lake of 
crystal. The lawns stretch out to the 


limpid surface. Roses bloom beside the 
driveways. 

The air is scented with the living 
springtime. Swans and fowl glide upon 
the water. The trees throng with the 
birds, full-throated with the song of 
mating. And children! Their merry 
laughter outmelodies and outsilvers the 
happiness of the robins. It is indeed like 
the land of fairies. Such a place as the 
poet sang of: 

In Xanadu did Kublai Khan 
A stately pleasure dome decree; 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran, 

’Through caverns measureless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea. 

It was like George to select the one 
place in all the world where beauty and 
peace were so intensified as to be a posi- 
tive witchery. The poet expressed the 
beauty in words, but George expressed it 
in our home. It was the intensity of his 
nature to heap in this one spot all the 
concentrated beauty of his genius. I had 
asked it. And he had responded to the 
overflowing. 

While I write I can feel the magic of 
his inspiration. It is an exultation, a 
happiness that could be forever. It is he 
that does it. His love is like that of an 
angel, supersensual, irresistible, envelop- 
ing. I have the riches of the earth, its 
beauty, its profusion, the love-songs of 
the birds, the perfumed iridescence of 
the flowers and fruitings. I am the wife 
of the Rebel Soul awakened. 

In Berlin I had become depressed and 
languid. But here in the contrast, in the 
sunshine, I was like the butterfly. Why 
should I not be, with everything at my 
fingers’ ends — life, love, and beauty? I 
speedily forgot my forebodings. 

It was as George had promised — the 
garden of the fairies; a Xanadu in real 
life, an idyll. 

And yet I must stop and think. Ev- 
erything in our life has been abnormal; 
even our happiness. I am not like other 
girls. I am part of — I know not what. 
Sometimes I ponder. I have strange in- 
tuitions. I am not even myself. 

The old Roselle that was in her girl- 
hood is now no more. In spite of my 
happiness, I can sense that I, too, have 
a soul in conflict. The reason: 

You know it — it is my excuse why I 
have not written. It has been years 
since I left you. Had I forgotten? Was 
I careless? You have waited these long, 
long months for a letter. 
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I cannot tell you. 

It Is the one part that I cannot ac- 
count for. Though I could remember all 
of my former life, your faces had been 
somehow washed from my memory. Why 
was it? 

What is it all about? We are different, 
like no one else on earth. Does George 
understand it; and if he does, why do I 
not ask him? He has never refused me 
a single whim, nor to answer a question. 
Why, then — 

I answer that I cannot. 

It is his secret. At times when I think 
of it, I have a horror and a premonition. 
It would be dissolution. It holds me back 
like an iron hand out of the shadows. It 
is a borderland that I dare not enter. 

He is mine, godlike and splendid. And 
I have his love. He is kind and tender. 

I would not mar him. I would have him 
so forever. 

Love? It is such a little weapon. And 
yet how powerful! He, the great icono- 
clast, the scorner of all customs, bows to 
my slightest whim and pleasure. It is 
wonderful. Such filmy strands to bind 
such a splendid creature! It is his con- 
fession. My love; everything. 

What to mere man might be the pas- 
times of idle moments are to him more 
potent than the forces that hold the 
worlds together. It is as the good old 
Master said: “Love, love, Roselle; it is 
your weapon.” 

Which brings me back. 

I had forgotten you; you had been 
effaced from my memory; you had been 
blotted out as if you had no existence. 
And I all the time have been in dream- 
land. Why have I so suddenly awakened? 

I will tell you: I have seen the Master! 

It was on one of our periodical trips 
to the capital. George is essentially 
kinetic in his nature; there is nothing 
static about him; he must have action; 
forever he is in conflict. For the versa- 
tility of the French he holds a keen ap- 
preciation. He was ever on long trips, 
and undertaking I know not what ad- 
ventures. He cannot be still; he is, above 
all things, dramatic. 

Very often he has insisted that I be 
his companion. What tales I might tell! 

Once, I remember, he sang at the 
opera. It just goes to show how far 
reaching is the versatility of his genius. 
He had maintained that the art of sing- 
ing was in its infancy. A manager had 
scoffed. Out of their contention came 
his one night on the stage. 
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There was no singing that could com* 
pare; he had not only voice and tech- 
nique, but the wonderful personality of 
a great musician. That one night would 
have proved to me what he was, even if 
I had not known him. The insistent 
manager would have had him sign for a 
thousand nights. But George laughed. 

“It is nothing, Roselle. Any man might 
do it. Every man should control his own 
body; he should be his own master.” 

His friends were legion; of every rank 
and stratum of society. At times he would 
make long journeys. And whenever he 
did he was certain to return loaded with 
gems and treasure. The accumulations 
that he has heaped about me might en- 
dow a princess. 

I shall not dazzle you with the descrip- 
tion. If I had heard strange stories of 
George Witherspoon in my girlhood, they 
were only a thousandth part of the fact. 
The Prince of Mystery! 

Now comes the inexplicable. 

You remember the dear old Master. 
Let me ask you — ^what has the \^ter to 
do with my husband? He was at the 
house, if you recall, on the night wh^ I 
first met George. And the struggle in 
the ballroom. You remember? It was the 
Master who gave me warning and im- 
parted to me those injunctions that have 
been, ever since, words of gold and sun- 
shine. 

But let me tell you how it came about 
that I so suddenly recollected you. It is 
strange. As if a curtain had been lifted. 

I T WAS only a few short days ago. We 
motored up to the capital. It was to 
be one of our outings of pleasure and ex- 
citement. It was a splendid day, George 
had dispensed with the chauffeur, and 
was doing his own driving. 

When we are on a real excursion he 
tosses me into the machine much as if I 
were a doll, and climbs in beside me. 
There is always excitement. He is a 
driver; he loves to cut the wind. 

He knows of splendid vistas, avenues, 
rows of trees, leafy tunneled archways, 
orchards, vineyards, highways, rivers 
winding down beside us, and towns cut 
out of the middle ages. He is ever se- 
lecting some route that is delightful. 

It was evening when we drove through 
the suburbs. One of those evenings in 
the early summer when the air is as 
mellow and as tender as the fresh green 
leaves that have just tipped the trees 
with their verdure. 
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Suddenly George twisted the steering "At the hotel?" 
wheel. "Yes." 

"We will take a by-path where there "To-night?" 

Is not so much traffic,” he said. “To-night." 

We passed into a'^street that was long "Oh!” The car was now speeding 
and narrow; the houses were built al- along. “You say it, George, just as if 
most up to the curb; they were old, and, you had willed it. How do you do it?” 
what with their grimness and proximity He shrugged his shoulders, 

and their scaly, dirty paint, were sin- "Rebel Soul, little one,” he answered; 

ister and forbidding. "Rebel Soul. They must obey me.” 

I leaned back. I enjoyed these quick The same old question. Just the same, 

transitions; it is one of the delights of I was glad to know I was to see the Mas- 
European cities. George put the car into ter. 

high speed, and we shot out like a thun- At the hotel I changed my costume. As 
derbolt. But it was almost disaster. it happened, I had with me, just by 

It was like a flash! A black form chance, a simple dress such as I had worn 

emerged from the doorway. The speed at home. I eagerly decided tc wear it. I 
of the car was magnetic; the form wav- would be the same little girl to the Mas- 
ered and faltered in erratic hesitation I ter. 
caught my breath at the looming tragedy. I was all expectant. 

But George swerved, the car turned 

sidewise, skidded, and he averted death T^OWN in the dining-room, I watched 

by a hairbreadth. As we swooped past and studied every figure. George 

the figure I could have touched it. And laughed and bantered; he took a rhis- 

I recognized — the Master! chievous pleasure in my eagerness. I was 

I must have cried aloud. I don’t re- like a little child that iias been promised 

member just what I did in the sudden a new plaything — I could not wait, 

gasp of my surprise. It was like suddenly i knew that he had always loved my 
beholding a form out of another world, husband. George had been his star 

I looked back, but the figure had dis- pupil; a great genius that had burst be- 

appeared. When I turned again, I was yond control. From the very beginning 

gazing into the eyes of my husband. He he had been stalwart in his faith; he had 

gave me a knowing look. never faltered. His love was a magnified 

“Did you recognize anybody?” he admiraton; something higher and be- 
asked. yond the love of woman. 

"Oh,” I exclaimed, “George, it was the Toward the end of the meal George 
Master, the good, old Master. Do let us ceased his chatter. He suddenly became 
go back and find him.” serious. 

He was obedient to my wishes. The car “So you are this anxious to see the 

was straightway turned about, and we Master? Really, I believe you love him.” 

returned up the street, searching closely. i nodded. 

He must have stepped hastily across the “i do, George; I always did. The Mas- 
street and entered another building. We ter — ” 

made inquiries, but the people about He watched me with strange intent; 
plainly could not understand us. They his blue eyes filmed with understanding, 
had seen no such person. I was disap- “The Master,” he repeated my words, 
pointed. “The Master,” then, after a pause: 

Finally my husband again turned the "Our Master.” 
car toward the city. But he patted my There was something pregnant in the 
hand gently. words, and the way he spoke them. If 

“Do you wish to see the Master as bad there was anybody in the world for 

as that, little one?” he asked. whom he had respect, I knew it was for 

“Oh,” I exclaimed again; “the Master! our old friend of wisdom. His next 

Just think who it is! All the way over words embodied my own thoughts, 
here in France. How can we find him?” “Let us go, Roselle,” he said. “I, too, 
“That is easy, Roselle. You have would see the Master. He is coming this 
wished it. He shall be at the hotel to- evening; but before he comes there is 
night.” something I must tell you.” 

(To Be Continued Next Month) 

Ihe first installment of this story appeared in the October issue of Famous Fantastic 
Mysteries. Copies are available at 25c from The Frank A. Munsey Co., 280 Broadway, N. Y. 




The Demoiselle d'Ys 


By Robert W. Chambers 


I 

T he utter desolation of the scene began 
to have its effect; I sat down to face 
the situation and, if possible, recall to 
mind some landmark which might aid 
me in extricating myself from my present 
position. If I could only find the ocean 
again, all would be clear, for I knew one 
could see the island of Groix from the 
cliffs. 

I laid down my gun, and, kneeling be- 


hind a rock, lighted a pipe. Then I looked 
at my watch. It was nearly four o’clock. 
I might have wandered far from Kerselec 
since daybreak. 

Standing the day before on the cliffs 
below Kerselec with Goulven, looking out 
over the sombre moors among which I 
had now lost my way, these downs had 
appeared to me level as a meadow, 
stretching to the horizon, and, although 
I knew how deceptive is distance, I could 
not realize that what, from Kerselec, 
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seemed to be mere grassy hollows, with 
great valleys covered with gorse and 
heather, and what looked like scattered 
bowlders were, in reality, enormous cliffs 
of granite. 

"It’s a bad place for a stranger,” old 
Goulven had said; “you’d better take a 
guide”: and I had replied, “I shall not 
lose myself.” Now I knew that I had lost 
myself, as I sat there smoking, with the 
sea-wind blowing in my face. On every 
side stretched the moorland, covered with 
flowering gorse and heath and granite 
bowlders. There was not a tree in sight, 
much less a house. 

After a while I picked up the gun, and, 
turning my back on the sun, tramped 
on again. 

There was little use in following any of 
the brawling streams which every now 
and then crossed my path, for, instead of 
flowing into the sea, they ran inland to 
reedy pools from which the snipe rose, 
peeping, and wheeled away in an ecstasy 
of fright. I began to feel fatigued, and 
the gun galled my shoulder in spite of the 
double pads. The sun sank lower and 
lower, shining level across yellow gorse 
and the moorland pools. 

A S I walked, my own gigantic shadow 
led me on, seeming to lengthen at 
every step. The gorse scraped against my 
leggings, crackled beneath my feet, show- 
ering the brown earth with blossoms, and 
the brake bowed and billowed along my 
path. From tufts of-heath rabbits scurried 
away through the bracken, and among 
the swamp grass I heard the wild duck’s 
drowsy quack. Once a fox stole across my 
path, and again, as I stooped to drink at 
a hurrying rill, a heron flapped heavily 
from the reeds beside me. I turned to 
look at the sun. It seemed to touch the 
edges of the plain. When at last I decided 
that it was useless to go on, and that 
I must make up my mind to spend at 
least one night on the moors, I threw 
myself down thoroughly fagged out. The 
evening sunlight slanted warm across my 
body, but the sea- winds began to rise, and 
I felt a chill strike through me from my 
wet shooting-boots. High overhead gulls 
were wheeling and tossing like bits of 
white paper; from some distant marsh a 
solitary curlew called. Little by little the 
sun sank into the plain, and the zenith 
flushed with the after-glow. I watched 
the sky change from palest gold to pink, 
and then to smouldering fire. Clouds of 
midges danced above me, and high in the 


calm air a bat dipped and soared. My 
eyelids began to droop. Then, as I shook 
off the drowsiness, a sudden crash among 
the bracken roused me. I raised my eyes. 
A great bird hung quivering in the air 
above my face. For an instant I stared, 
incapable of motion; then something 
leaped past me in the ferns, and the bird 
rose, wheeled, and pitched headlong into 
the brake. 

I was on my feet in an instant peering 
through the gorse. There came the sound 
of a struggle from a bunch of heather 
close by, and then all was quiet. I stepped 
forward, my gun poised, but when I came 
to the heather the gun fell under my arm 
again, and I stood motionless in silent 
astonishment. A dead hare lay on the 
ground, and on the hare stood a magnifi- 
cent falcon, one talon buried in the crea- 
ture’s neck, the other planted firmly on 
its limp flank. But what astonished me 
was not the mere .sight of a falcon sitting 
upon its prey. I had seeh that more than 
once. It was that the falcon was fitted 
with a sort of leash about both talons, 
and from the leash hung a round bit of 
metal like a sleigh-bell. The bird turned 
its fierce yellow eyes on me, and then 
stooped and struck its curved beak into 
the quarry. At the same instant hurried 
steps sounded among the heather, and a 
girl sprang into the covert in front. With- 
out a glance at me she walked up to the 
falcon, and, passing her gloved hand un- 
der its breast, raised it from the quarry. 
Then she deftly slipped a small hood over 
the bird’s head, and, holding it out on 
her gauntlet, stooped and picked up the 
hare. 

She passed a cord about the animal’s 
legs and fastened the end of the thong 
to her girdle. Then she started to retrace 
her steps through the covert. As she 
passed me I raised my cap and she ac- 
knowledged my presence with a scarcely 
perceptible inclination. I had been so 
astonished, so lost in admiration of the 
scene before my eyes, that it had not 
occurred to me that here was my salva- 
tion. But as she moved away I recollected 
that unless I wanted to sleep on a windy 
moor that night I had better recover my 
speech without delay. At my first word 
she hesitated, and as I stepped before her 
I thought a look of fear came into her 
beautiful eyes; but as I humbly explained 
my unpleasant plight her face flushed 
and she looked at me in wonder. 

"Surely you did not come from Kerse- 
lec!” she repeated. 
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Her sweet voice had not trace of the 
Breton accent, nor of any accent which 
I knew, and yet there was something in it 
I seemed to have heard before, something 
quaint and indefinable, like the theme of 
an old song. 

I explained that I was an American, 
unacquainted with Finistere, shooting 
there for my own amxisement. 

“An American,” she repeated, in the 
same quaint, musical tones. “I have never 
before seen an American." 

For a moment she stood silent, then, 
looking at me, she said: “If you should 
walk all night you could not reach Kerse- 
lec now, even if you had a guide." 

This was pleasant news. 

“But,” I began, “if I could only find 
a peasant’s hut, where I might get some- 
thing to eat, and shelter.” 

The falcon on her wrist fiuttered and 
shook its head. 'Ihe girl smoothed its 
glossy back and glanced at me. 

“Look around,” she said, gently. “Can 
you see the end of these moors? Look 
north, south, east, west. Can you see any- 
thing but moorland and bracken?” 

“No,” I said. 

“The moor is wild and desolate. It is 
easy to enter, but sometimes they who 
enter never leave it. There are no peas- 
ants’ huts here.” 

“Well,” I said, “if you will tell me in 
which direction Kerselec lies, to-morrow 
it will take me no longer to go back than 
it has to come.” 

She looked at me again with an ex- 
pression almost like pity. 

“Ah,” she said, “to come is easy and 
takes hours; to go is different — and may 
take centuries.” 

I STARED at her in amazement, but de- 
cided that I had misunderstood her. 
Then, before I had time to speak, she 
drew a whistle from her belt and sounded 
it. 

“Sit down and rest,” she said to me; 
“you have come a long distance and are 
tired.” 

She gathered up her pleated skirts, 
and, motioning me to follow, picked her 
dainty way through the gorse to a fiat 
rock among the ferns. 


“They will be here directly,” she said, 
and, taking a seat at one end of the rock, 
invited me to sit down on the other edge. 
’The after-glow was beginning to fade in 
the sky and a single star twinkled faintly 
through the rosy haze, A long, wavering 
triangle of waterfront drifted southward 
over our heads, and from the swamps 
around plover were calling. 

“They are very beautiful — these moors," 
she said, quietly. 

“Beautiful, but cruel to strangers,” I 
answered. 

“Beautiful and cruel,” she repeated, 
dreamily — “beautiful and cruel.” 

“Like a woman,” I said, stupidly. 

“Oh,” she cried, with a little catch in 
her breath, and looked at me. Her dark 
eyes met mine, and I thought she seemed 
angry or frightened. 

“Like a woman,” she repeated, under 
her breath; “how cruel to say so!” Then, 
after a pause, as though speaking aloud 
t© herself, “How cruel for him to say 
that.” 

I don’t know what sort of an apology 
I offered for my inane, though harmless, 
speech, but I know that she seemed so 
troubled about it that I began to think 
I had said something very dreadful with- 
out knowing it, and remembered with 
horror the pitfalls and snares which the 
French language sets for foreigners. 
While I was trying to imagine what I 
might have said, a sound of voices came 
across the moor, and the girl rose to her 
feet. 

“No,” she said, with a trace of a smile 
on her pale face, “I will not accept your 
apologies, monsieur; but I must prove 
you wrong, and that shall be my revenge. 
Look. Here come Hastur and Raoul.” 

Two men loomed up in the twilight. 
One had a sack across his shoulders and 
the other carried a hoop before him as 
a waiter carries a tray. The hoop was 
fastened with straps to his shoulders, and 
around the edge of the circlet sat three 
hooded falcons fitted with tinkling bells. 
The girl stepped up to the falconer, and 
with a quick turn of her wrist transferred 
her falcon to the hoop, where it quickly 
sidled off and nestled among its mates, 
who shook their hooded heads and ruffled 


“There be three things which are too wonderful for me — yea, four which 
I know not: 

"The way of an eagle in the air; the way of a serpent upon a rock; the 
floay of a ship in the midst of the sea; nnd the way of a man with a maid** 
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their feathers till the belled jesses tinkled 
again. The other man stepped forward 
and, bowing respectfully took up the hare 
and dropped it into the game-sack. 

“These are my piqueurs/’ said the girl, 
turning to me with a gentle dignity. 
“Raoul is a good fauconnier and I shall 
some day make him grand veneur. Hastur 
is incomparable.” 

The two silent men saluted me respect- 
fully. 

“Did I not tell you, monsieur, that I 
should prove you wrong?” she continued. 
“This, then, is my revenge, that you do 
me the courtesy of accepting food and 
shelter at my own house.” 

Before I could answer she spoke to the 
falconers, who started instantly across 
the heath, and with a gracious gesture 
to me she followed. I don’t know whether 
I made her understand how profoundly 
grateful I felt, but she seemed pleased to 
listen as we walked over the dewy 
heather. « 

“Are you not very tired?” she asked. 

I had clean forgotten my fatigue in her 
presence, and I told her so. 

“Don’t you think your gallantry is a 
little old-fashioned?” she said; and when 
I looked confused and humbled, she 
added, quietly, “Oh, I like it; I like every- 
thing old-fashioned, and it is delightful 
to hear you say such pretty things.” 

The moorland around us was very still 
now under its ghostly sheet of mist. The 
plover had ceased their calling; the crick- 
ets and all the little creatures of the 
fields were silent as we passed, yet it 
seemed to me as if I could hear them 
beginning again far behind us. Well in 
advance the two tall falconers strode 
across the heather, and the faint jingling 
of the hawks’ bells came to our ears in 
distant, murmuring chimes. 

Suddenly a splendid hound dashed out 
of the mist in front, followed by another 
and another, until half a dozen or more 
were bounding and leaping around the 
girl beside me. She caressed and quieted 
them with her gloved hand, speaking to 
them in quaint terms which I remem- 
bered to have seen in old French manu- 
scripts. 

Then the falcons on the circlet borne 
by the falconer ahead began to beat their 
wings and scream, and from somewhere 
out of sight the notes of a hunting-horn 
floated across the moor. The hounds 
sprang away before us and vanished in 
the twilight, the falcons flapped and 
squealed upon their perch, and the girl, 


taking up the song of the horn, began to 
hum. Clear and mellow her voice sounded 
in the night air: 

“Chasseur, chasseur, chassez encore, 
Quittez Rosette et Jeanneton, 

Tonton, tonton, tontaine. tonton, 

Ou, pour rabettre des Vaurore, 

Que les Amours soient de planton, 

T onton, tontaine, tonton/’ 

As I listened to her lovely voice, a gray 
mass which rapidly grew more distinct 
loomed up in front, and the horn rang 
out joyously through the tumult of the 
hounds and falcons. A torch glimmered 
at a gate, a light streamed through an 
opening door, and we stepped upon a 
wooden bridge which trembled under our 
feet, and rose creaking and straining be- 
hind us as we passed over the moat and 
into a small stone court, walled on every 
side. From an open doorway a man came, 
and, bending in salutation, presented a 
cup to the girl beside me. She took the 
cup and touched it with her lips, then 
lowering it, turned to me and said, in a 
low voice, “I bid you welcome.” 

At that moment one of the falconers 
came with another cup, but before hand- 
ing it to me presented it to the girl, who 
tasted it. The falconer made a gesture 
to receive it, but she hesitated a moment, 
and then, stepping forward, offered me 
the cup with her own hands. I felt this 
to be an act of extraordinary gracious- 
ness, but hardly knew what was expected 
of me, and did not raise it to my lips at 
once. The girl flushed crimson. I saw 
that I must act quickly. 

“Mademoiselle,” I faltered, “a stranger 
whom you have saved from dangers he 
may never realize, empties this cup to 
the gentlest and loveliest hostess of 
France.” 

“In His name,” she murmured, cross- 
ing herself as I drained the cup. Then, 
stepping into the doorway, she turned to 
me with a pretty gesture, and taking my 
hand in hers led me into the house, say- 
ing again and again: “You are very wel- 
come — indeed, you are welcome to the 
Chateau d’Ys.” 

II. 

I AWOKE next morning with the music 
of the horn In my ears, and, leaping 
out of the ancient bed, went to a cur- 
tained window where the sunlight filtered 
through little, deep-set panes. The horn 
ceased as I looked Into the court below. 
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A man who might have been brother 
to the two falconers of the night before 
stood in the midst of a pack of hounds. 
A curved horn was strapped over his back 
and in his hand he held a long-lashed 
whip. The dogs whined and yelped, danc- 
ing around him in anticipation; there 
was the stamp of horses, too, in the 
walled yard. 

“Mount!” cried a voice in Breton, and 
with a clatter of hoofs the two falconers, 
with falcons upon their wrists, rode into 
the court-yard among the hounds. Then 
I heard another voice which sent the 
blood throbbing through my heart: “Pir- 
iou Louis, hunt the hounds well, and spare 
neither spur nor whip. Thou, Raoul, and 
thou, Gaston, see that the eperuier does 
not prove himself niais, and if it be best 
in your judgment, faites courtoisie d 
I’oiseau. Jardiner un oiseau like the mue 
there on Hastur’s wrist is not difficult but 
thou, Raoul, mayest not find it so simple 
to govern that hagard. Twice last week 
he foamed av vif and lost the beccade, 
although he is uset’ to the leurre. The 
bird acts like a stupid branchier. Paitre 
un hagard n’est pas si facile.” 

Was I dreaming? The old language of 
falconry, which I had read in yellow 
manuscripts — the old forgotten French 
of the Middle Ages, was sounding in my 
ears while the hounds bayed and the 
hawk’s bells tinkled accompaniment to 
the stamping horses. She spoke again in 
the sweet, forgotten language: 

“If you would rather attach the longe 
and leave your hagard au bloc, Raoul, I 
shall say nothing; for it were a pity to 
spoil so fair a day’s sport with an ill- 
trained sors. Essimer abaisser — it is pos- 
sibly the best way. Ca lui donnera des 
reins. I was perhaps hasty writh the bird. 
It takes time to pass d la fUiere and the 
exercises d’escap.” 

Then the falconer Raoul bowed in his 
stirrups and replied: “If it be the pleasure 
of mademoiselle, I shall keep the hawk.” 

“It is my wish,” she answered. “Fal- 
conry I know but you have yet to give 
me many a lesson in autourserie, my poor 
Raoul. Sieur Piriou Louis, mount!” 

The huntsman sprang into an archway 
and in an instant returned, mounted 
upon a strong black horse, followed by a 
pigueur, also mounted. 

“Ah!” she cried, joyously, “speed Gle- 
marec Rene! speed! speed all! Sound thy 
horn, Sieur Piriou!” 

The silvery music of the hunting-horn 


filled the court-yard, the hounds sprang 
through the gateway, and galloping hoof- 
beats plunged out of the paved court; 
loud on the drawbridge, suddenly muffied, 
then lost in the heather and bracken of 
the moors. Distant and more distant 
sounded the horn, until it became so faint 
that the sudden carol of a soaring lark 
drowmed it in my ears. I heard the voice 
below responding to some call from with- 
in the house. 

“I do not regret the chase; I will go 
another time. Courtesy to the stranger, 
Pelagie, remember!” 

And a feeble voice came quavering from 
within the house, "Courtoisie." 

I stripped and rubbed myself from head 
to foot in the huge earthen basin of icy 
water which stood upon the stone floor 
at the foot of my bed. Then I looked 
about for my clothes. They were gone, 
but on a settle near the door lay a heap 
of garments, which I inspected with as- 
tonishment. As my clothes had vanished, 
I was compelled to attire myself in the 
costume which had evidently been placed 
there for me to wear while my own 
clothes dried. Everything was there — cap, 
shoes, and hunting doublet of silvery gray 
homespun; but the close-fitting costume 
and seamless shoes belonged to another 
century, and I remembered the strange 
costumes of the three falconers in the 
court-yard. I was sure that it was not 
the modern dress of any portion of France 
or Brittany; but not until I was dressed 
and stood before a mirror between the 
windows did I realize that I was clothed 
much more like a young huntsman of the 
Middle A:ges than like a Breton of that 
day. I hesitated and picked up the cap. 
Should I go down and present myself in 
that strange guise? There seemed to be 
no help for it; my cwn clothes were gone, 
and there was no bell in the ancient 
chamber to call a servant, so I contented 
myself with removing a short hawk's 
feather from the cap, and, opening the 
door, went down -stairs. 

B y the fireplace in a large room at 
the foot of the stairs an old Breton 
woman sat spinning with a distaff. She 
looked up at me when I appeared, and, 
smiling frankly, wished me health in the 
Breton language, to which I laughingly 
replied in French. At the same moment 
my hostess appeared and returned tay 
salutation with a grace and dignity that 
sent a thrill to my heart. Her lovely head. 
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with its dark, curly hair, was crowned 
with a head-dress which set all doubts 
as to the epoch of my own costume at 
rest. 'Her slender figure was exquisitely 
set off in the homespun hunting- gown 
edged with silver, and on her gauntlet- 
covered wrist she bore one of her petted 
hawks. With perfect simplicity she took 
my hand and led me into the garden in 
the court, and seating herself before a 
table invited me very sweetly to sit beside 
her. Then she asked me, in her soft, 
quaint accent, how I passed the night, 
and whether I was very much incon- 
venienced by wearing the clothes which 
old Pelagic had put there for me while 
I slept. I looked at my own clothes and 
shoes, drying in the sun by the garden- 
wall, and hated them. What horrors they 
were, compared wltli the graceful cos- 
tume which I now wore! I told her this, 
laughing, but she agreed with me very 
seriously. 

“We will throw them away,” she said, in 
a quiet voice. In my astonishment I at- 
tempted to explain that I not only could 
not think of accepting clothes from any- 
body, although, for all I knew, it might be 
the custom of hospitality in that part of 
the country, but that I should cut an 
impossible figure if I returned to France 
clothed as I was then. 

She laughed and tossed her pretty 
head, saying something in old French 
which I did not understand, and then 
Pelagic trotted out with a tray on which 
stood two bowls of milk, a loaf of white 
bread, fruit, a platter of honeycomb, and 
a flagon of deep red wine. “You see, I 
have not yet broken my fast, because I 
wished you to eat with me. But I am 
very hungry,” she smiled. 

“I would rather die than forget one 
word of what you have said!” I blurted 
out, while my cheeks burned. “She will 
think me mad,” I added to myself, but 
she turned to me with sparkling eyes. 

“Ah!” she murmured. “Then monsieur 
knows all that there is of chivalry — ” 

She crossed herself and broke bread; 
I sat and watched her white hands, not 
daring to raise my eyes to hers. 

“Will you not eat?” she asked. “Why 
do you look so troubled?” 

Ah, why? I knew it now. I knew I 
would give my life to touch with my lips 
those rosy palms; I understood now that 
from the moment when I looked into her 
dark eyes there on the moor last night I 
had loved her. My great and sudden 
passion held me speechless. 


“Are you ill at ease?” she asked Sigain. 

Then, like a man who pronounces his 
own doom, I answered, in a low voice: 
“Yes, I am ill at ease for love of you." 
And, as she did not stir nor answer, the 
same power moved my lips in spite of 
me, and I said: “I, who am unworthy of 
the lightest of your thoughts, I, who abuse 
hospitality and repay your gentle courtesy 
with bold presumption — I love you.” 

She leaned her head upon her hands, 
and answered, softly: “I love you. Your 
words are very dear to me. I love you.” 

“Then I shall win you.” 

“Win me,” she replied. 

But all the time I had been sitting 
silent, my face turned towards her. She, 
also silent, her sweet face resting on her 
upturned palm, sat facing me, and as her 
eyes looked into mine I knew that neither 
she nor I had spoken human speech; but 
I knew that her soul had answered mine, 
and I drew myself up, feeling youth and 
joyous love coursing through every vein. 
She, with a bright color in her lovely 
face, seemed as one awakened from a 
dream, and her eyes sought mine with a 
questioning glance which made me trem- 
ble with delight. We broke our fast, 
speaking of ourselves. I told her my 
name and she told me hers — the Demoi- 
selle Jeanne d’Ys. 

S HE spoke of her father and mother’s 
death, and how the nineteen of her 
years had been passed in the little forti- 
fied farm alone with her nurse Pelagie, 
Glemarec Rene a pigueur, and the four 
falconers, Raoul, Gaston, Hastur, and the 
Sieur Piriou Louis, who had served her 
father. She had never been outside the 
moorland — never even had seen a human 
soul before, except the falconers and 
Pelagie. She did not know how she had 
heard of Kerselec; perhaps the falconers 
had spoken of it. She knew the legends 
of Loup Garou and Jeanne la Flamme 
from her nurse Pelagie. She embroidered 
and spun flax. Her hawks and hounds 
were her only distraction. When she had 
met me there on the moor she had been 
so frightened that she almost dropped 
at the sound of my voice. She had, it was 
true, seen ships at sea from the cliffs, 
but, as far as the eye could reach, the 
moors over which she galloped were des- 
titute of any sign of human life. There 
was a legend which old P6lagie told, how 
anybody once lost in the unexplored 
moorland might never return, because 
the moors were enchanted. She did not 
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know whether it was true; she never had 
thought about it until she met me. She 
did not know whether the falconers had 
even been outside, or whether they could 
go if they would. The books in the house 
which P61agie the nurse had taught her 
to read were hundreds of years old. 

All this she told me with a sweet se- 
riousness seldom seen in any one but 
children. My own name she found easy 
to pronounce, and insisted, because my 
first name was Philip, I must have French 
blood in me. She did not seem curious to 
learn anything about the outside world, 
and I thought perhaps she considered it 
had forfeited her interest and respect 
from the stories of her nurse. 

We were still sitting at the table, and 
she was throwing grapes to the small 
field-birds which came fearlessly to our 
feet. 

I began to speak in a vague way of 
going, but she would not hear of it, and 
before I knew it 1 had promised to stay 
a week and hunt with hawk and hound 
in their company. I also obtained per- 
mission to come again from Kerselec and 
visit her after my return. 

“Why,” she said, innocently, “I do not 
know what I should do if you never came 
back”; and I, knowing that I had no right 
to awaken her with the sudden shock 
which the avowal of my own love would 
bring to her, sat silent, hardly daring to 
breathe. 

“You will come very often?” she asked. 

“Very often,” I said. 

“Every day?” 

“Every day.” 

“Oh,” she sighed, “I am very happy— 
come and see my hawks.” 

She rose and took my hand again with 
a childlike innocence of possession, and 
we walked through the garden and fruit 
trees to a grassy lawn which was bordered 
by a brook. Over the lawn were scattered 
fifteen or twenty stumps of trees — par- 
tially imbedded in the grass — and upon 
all of these except two sat falcons. They 
were attached to the stumps by thongs, 
which were in turn fastened with steel 
rivets to their legs just above the talons. 
A little stream of pure spring water 
flowed in a winding course within easy 
distance of each perch. 

The birds set up a clamor when the 
girl appeared, but she went from one to 
another, caressing some, taking others 
for an instant upon her wrist, or stooping 
to adjust their jesses. 

“Are they not pretty?” she said. “See, 


here is a falcon-gentil. We call it, ‘ig- 
noble,' because it takes the quarry in 
direct chase. This is a blue falcon. In 
falconry we call it ‘noble,’ because it rises 
over the quarry, and, wheeling, droi)S 
upon it from above. This white bird is a 
gerfalcon from the North. It is alro 
‘noble.’ Here is a merlin, and this tierce- 
let is a falcon-heroner.” 

I asked her how she had learned the 
old language of falconry. She did not 
remember, but thought her father must 
have taught it to her when she was very 
young. 

Then she led me away and showed me 
the young falcons still in the nest. “They 
are termed niais in falconry," she ex- 
plained. “A branchier is the young bird 
which is just able to leave the nest and 
hop from branch to branch. A young 
bird which has not yet moulted is called 
a sors, and a mue is a hawk which has 
moulted in captivity. When we catch a 
wild falcon which has changed its plum- 
age we term it a hagard. Raoul first 
taught me to dress a falcon. Shall I teach 
you how it is done?” 

S HE seated herself on the bank of the 
stream among the falcons and I 
threw myself at her feet to listen. 

Then the Demoiselle d'Ys held up one 
rosy-tipped finger and began very 
gravely. 

“First one must catch the falcon.” 

“I am caught,” I answered. 

She laughed very prettily and told me 
my dressage would perhaps be difficult, 
as I was noble. 

“I am already tamed,” I replied: “Jessed 
and belled.” 

She laughed, delighted. “Oh, my brave 
falcon; then you will return at my call?” 
“I am yours,” I answered, gravely. 

She sat silent for a moment. Then the 
color heightened in her cheeks and she 
held up her finger again, saying, “Listen, 
I wish to speak of falconry — ” 

“I listen. Countess Jeanne d’Ys.” 

But again she fell into the reverie, and 
her eyes seemed fixed on something be- 
yond the summer clouds. 

“Philip,” she said, at last. 

“Jeanne,” I whispered. 

“That is all — that is what I wished,” 
she sighed — “Philip and Jeanne.” 

She held her hand towards me and I 
touched it with my lips. 

“Win me,” she .said; but this time It 
was the body and soul which spoke in 
unison. 
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After a while she began again: “Let us 
speak of falconry.” 

“Begin,” I replied; "we have caught the 
falcon.” 

Then Jeanne d’Ys took my hand in 
both of hers and told me how with in- 
finite patience the young falcon was 
taught to perch upon the wrist, how little 
by little it became used to the belled 
jesses and the chaperon a cornette. 

“They must first have a good appetite,” 
she said; “then little by little I reduce 
their nourishment, which in falconry we 
call pat. When, after many nights passed 
au bloc, as these birds are now, I prevail 
upon the hagard to stay quietly on the 
wrist, then the bird is ready to be taught 
to come for its food. I fix the pat to the 
end of a thong, or leurre, and teach the 
bird to come to me as soon as I begin to 
whirl the cord in circles about my head. 
At first I drop the pat when the falcon 
comes, and he eate the food on the 
ground. After a little he will learn to 
seize the leurre in motion as I whirl it 
around my head, or drag it over the 
ground. After this it is easy to teach the 
falcon to strike at game, always remem- 
bering to ‘faire courtoisie d I’oiseau,’ that 
is, to allow the bird to taste the quarry.” 

A squeal from one of the falcons inter- 
rupted her, and she arose to adjust the 
longe which had become whipped about 
the bloc, but the bird still flapped its 
wings and screamed. 

“What is the matter?” she said; “Phil- 
ip, can you see?” 

I looked around, and at first saw noth- 
ing to cause the commotion, which was 
now heightened by the screams and flap- 
ping of all the birds. Then my eye fell 
upon the flat rock beside the stream from 
which the girl had risen. A gray serpent 
was moving slowly across the surface of 
the bowlder, and the eyes in its flat, tri- 
angular head sparkled like jet. 

“A couleuvre,” she said, quietly. 

“It is harmless, is it not?” I asked. 

She pointed to the black, V-shaped fig- 
ure on the neck. 

“It is certain death,” she said; “it is a 
viper.” 

We watched the reptile moving slowly 
over the smooth rock to where the sun- 
light fell in a broad, warm patch. 

I started forward to examine it, but 
she clung to my arm, crying, “Don’t, 
Philip, I am afraid!” 


“For me?” 

“For you, Philip — ^I love you." 

Then I took her in my arms and kissed 
her on the lips, but all I could say was, 
“Jeanne, Jeanne, Jeanne.” And, as she 
lay trembling on my breast something 
struck my foot in the grass below, but I 
did not heed it. Then again something 
struck my ankle, and a sharp pain shot 
through me. I looked into the sweet face 
of Jeanne d’Ys and kissed her, and with 
all my strength lifted her in my arms 
and flung her from me. Then, bending, 
I tore the viper from my ankle and set 
my heel upon its head. I remember feel- 
ing weak and numb — I remember falling 
to the ground. Through my slowly glazing 
eyes I saw Jeanne’s white face bending 
close to mine, and when the light in my 
eyes went out I still felt her arms about 
my neck, and her soft cheek against my 
drawn lips. 

W HEN I opened my eyes I looked 
around in terror. Jeanne was gone. 
I saw the stream and the flat rock; I 
saw the crushed viper in the grass beside 
me, but the hawks and blocs had dis- 
appeared. I sprang to my feet. The gar- 
den, the fruit trees, the drawbridge, and 
the walled court were gone. I stared stu- 
pidly at a heap of crumbling ruins, ivy- 
covered and gray, through which great 
trees had pushed their way. I crept for- 
ward, dragging my numbed foot, and as 
I moved a falcon sailed from the tree-tops 
among the ruins, and, soaring, mounting 
in narrowing circles, faded and vanished 
in the clouds above. 

“Jeanne! Jeanne!” I cried, but my voice 
died on my lips, and I fell on my knees 
among the weeds. And as God willed it, 
I, not knowing, had fallen kneeling before 
a crumbling shrine carved in stone for 
our Mother of Sorrows. I saw the sad 
face of the Virgin wrought in the cold 
stone. I saw the cross and thorns at her 
feet, and beneath it I read: 

Pray for the soul of the 
Demoiselle Jeanne d’Ys, 
who died 

In her youth for the love of 
Philip, a stranger.’ 

AD. 1573. 

But upon the icy slab lay a womans 
glove still warm and fragrant. 



The Readers’ Viewpoint 

Address comments to the Letter Editor, Famous Fantastic Mysteries, 

280 Broadway, New York City. 


Dear Editors: 

APPRECIATION OF “NANEK” 

How can I ever thank you enough for this 
September issue of fantasy’s finest? 

I rank the Finlay cover as one of his best. 
“Brand New World” will always be to me the 
best of Cummings’ yams. And a Guy de 
Maupassant short is almost too much — to me 
Guy is the finest of all the short story crafts- 
men, and I wouldn’t have missed this superb 
tale for anything. What company one finds 
in a Munsey magazine! 

There is another reason why this issue is 
going to reach near the top rung with me — a 
most important reason, indeed. A certain 
young lady of siinny tresses and eyes as gray 
and wonderful as the sky gets some times at 
sunset, has been imcomfortably disdainful of 
my passion for what she scornfully dubs, 
“butcher nightmares.’.’ Despite all my elo- 
quent and fervent appeals she has haughtily 
declined to do more than glance at my chosen 
group of magazines. But the September F.F. 
M. actually bids fair to convert her, or if not 
convert her, at least to persuade her to take a 
very tolerant attitude toward the genre. And 
am I happy! 

She read Brand New World and marvelled. 

“Perhaps I oughtn’t,” she confesses, “but I 
can’t resist Zetta. How quaint and adorable 
she is . . .” And so on. Splendid, say 1. And 
let us have Ray’s “The Sea Girl” — ^you’ll do 
me and fantasy a great service by converting 
Libby. Already she has Merritt’s “Moon 
Pool,” which I feel sure she will read now, 
tbanlrg to the September FP.M. — and once 
you read “The Moon Pool,” well, yoq’re 
snared for life, believe me! 

Now for some endorsements. First, by all 
means have a Poet’s Page. Who doesn’t like 
good poetry? If there should be such let him 
keep silent, for most of us do. And, by golly, 
I tMnk you could make it into a big success. 
That trio of Merritt-inspired poems you ran 
in the August issue were first rate poetry, and 
don’t let anybody tell you different. I am 
amazed at their failure to draw a voluminous 
response from your readers — but perhaps they 
did and you just lacked the space to print 
them. 

Well, let me contribute this note of appre- 
ciation at any rate. I was fortunate enough to 
see some of “Nanek” Combs’ poems even be- 
fore these were published, and fully a year 
ago I paged her as Fantasy’s rising poet lau- 
reate. Perhaps this note will tend to stimulate 
FJ’.M. readers into expressing their opinions 
as to the desirability of a Poet’s Page, and 
move them to comment on the Combs poetry. 
Come on, fans, I’d like to see some critical 
estimates! 

Not that my own critical views need con- 


firmation, I know good poetry when I see it, 
but 1 do like to hear what others think, and 
it grows on me that poetry is getting sadly 
neglected by fantasy addicts. Even Robert 
Lowndes’ magnificent “Song of Nimir” didn’t 
get more than a couple of comments out of 
your readers. My, my, such indolence! 

The three Merritt poems of la Combs were 
not only exquisite bits of rhythmic mastery, 
they constitute the strongest confirmation of 
Merritt’s creative genius. Takes real writing 
skill to inspire such genuine poetry, and the 
Lord of Fantasy has his lordship confirmed 
once more. He ought to respond by getting 
to work on those luifinished novels of his. 
What a contribution to national morale that 
would make! 

I have just finished reading Haggard’s “She 
and Allan,” a fine story of itself, but even 
more interesting for the reason it and others 
had such a wonderful influence upon Merritt. 
Readers are missing something of deepest in- 
terest by not reading Haggard and keeping an 
eye open for certain source material fflat the 
present Lord of Fantasy drew inspiration 
from for some of his finest work. Though 
Merritt has a strength and depth and fineness 
that the old English master did not have. 

I had not read Haggard in ten years, and I 
found he could still weave his spell of en- 
thrallment over me — ^but sadly I had to con- 
fess his charms lacked the potency of Mer- 
ritt’s. Yet he — and fandom certainly— owes 
an unpayable debt to Haggard, and I’m glad 
to acknowledge it. 

Let us hope Merritt himself will have an 
equal influence upon some young writer — 
Combs, perhaps — and produce for us a new 
future master of fantasy. He might do it — 
who can tell? 

In the meantime continue to give us all the 
unprinted Merritts, especially the complete 
Moon Pool, and Garret Smith, Serviss, IGine, 
England, Lovecraft, etc. Yes, and by all means 
do explore the possibility of giving us the 
Doc Smith “Skylark” tales. I know these 
things can be obtained, but the prices are 
pretty steep, and besides the mags are old, 
the paper is cheap and crumbly, and new edi- 
tions need very much to be gotten out . . . 
who can do that better than Munsey’s? 

And give us the Poet’s Page — if you put it 
to a vote I know we’ll win. I’ll ^et, too, that 
you’ll acquire a stock of poetic classics for 
the future. Just demand that the Combs gal, 
“Ptarek,” and the other poets^in your midst 
turn in stuff regularly and see if the Page 
doesn’t become your most popular feature. . . 

Congratulations on a fine job, 

S. A. McElfresh. 

317 Cedar St., 

Lexington, Ky. 
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“CREEP, SHADOW!” FINE 

Re the August issue: “Creep, Shadow,” I 
think, is one of the best, if not the best of 
the famo^ Merrittales. This story and “The 
Metal Monster” seem to be the favorites. Such 
beauty in description! Where does Merritt 
find so many adjectives? Truly a genius! “A 
Roman R,esurrection” and “The Outcast” 
were two swell short stories, but what hap- 
pened to Flaccus? 

The stories that you have reprinted, that I 
consider the best are as follows: 1. The 
“Darkness and Dawn” trilogy. 2. “Palos of 
the Dog Star Pack.” 3.' The “Radio” Trilogy. 
4. “The Girl in the Golden Atom,” etc. 5. 
“Polaris — of the Snows.” 

I do not rate Merritt’s stories for I seem to 
be inclined, somewhat, toward St.F. “The 
Blind Spot” cannot be rated because there is 
a hole in my collection at about the time it 
came out. I also missed “The Face in the 
Abyss” and the greater part of “The Conquest 
of the Moon Pool.” These seem to be favor- 
ites, for, no matter how much I haunt second- 
hand stores, people will not “come across” 
and leave a copy for me. 

Your illustrators, Finlay and Paul, are the 
best in this field. It seems queer to me, 
though, that people say that Paul is only good 
at machinery or alien scenes, because if you 
take a look at his illustrations for “Darkness 
and Dawn” and "Polaris — of the Snows” you 
will agree (?) with me that they are not of 
machinery, etc. 

I want to add my vote with the multitude 
for the reprinting “The Moon Pool” and “The 
Conquest of the Moon Pool” in one issue. 
The majority, you will find, are for this 
proposition. So, why not? 

Let’s have all the sequels to: “Palos of the 
Dog Star Pack,” The “Radio” Trilogy (name- 
ly, “the Radio Menace”), “The People of the 
Golden Atom” (that’s “The Man Who Mas-: 
tered Time,” is it not?), and “Polaris — of the 
Snows.” 

I’m looking forward to “Into the Infinite,” 
“After a MUlion Years,” “The Ship of Ishtar,” 
“Seven Footprints to Satan,” and any of G. A. 
England’s novels. How about “All for his 
Country,” by J. U. Giesy? I wish you could 
print “The Ark of Fire,” by John Hawkins 
which appeared serially in the American 
Weekly, about 1936, and the Skylark stories. 

Until the September issue, I remain — 

R. G. Finke. 

1091 Bhookwood Road, 

Oakland, Calif. 

ON SEPT. ISSUE 

I have broken a long silence to comment on 
your magazine which has so greatly improved 
with the last four issues. All were excellent, 
even “A Brand New World”; and I do not 
usually like Cummings. 

Your art work has been great; Paul and V. 
Finlay are favorites of mine. Keep Paul on 
the adventure stories and Finlay on the fan- 
tasy, 

Finlay’s full page illustration was remi- 
niscent of his similar work in the old “Weird 


Tales.” This is a good' policy — keep it up! 
The cover was also a masterpiece. 

One feature I wish you would restore is the 
Editor’s page. Give your predictions of future 
issues and like news in this section. 

When FANTASTIC NOVELS was pub- 
lished, three out of its five main stories were 
the best it’s ever been my pleasure to read. 
These were “The Blind Spot,” “The Snake 
Mother” and “The Dwellers in the Mirage.” 
A. Merritt, Austin Hall and Francis Stevens 
are my favorite authors. 

I greatly wish to see certain stories 
in future issues. Why have you stalled all 
this time to print “Ship of Ishtar”? Finally — 
would you print the sequel to “The Lord of 
Death”? I believe it was called “The Queen 
of Life.” 

I have a complete set of FAMOUS FAN- 
TASTIC MYSTERIES and FANTASTIC 
NOVELS which is the pride of my collection 
and if your magazine keeps up tp its present 
standard I will continue to keep this set com- 
plete, 

A Fan, 

Ed Darlington. 

819 So. Jackson, 

Butte, Montana. 

KEEP IT UP! 

Keep it up. F.F.M. is undoubtedly the most 
interesting magazine of them all. ^ow that 
you publish it monthly, you are^ perfect. 
What more can we ask for? 

Sidney Plotkin. 

604 Adams Ave., 

Scranton, Pa. 

THAT ENTHRALLING MERRITT 

Congratulations on the August issue of F. 
F. M. The A. Merritt tale, “Creep, Shadow!” 
was a masterpiece. Hope to have more like 
it. It kept me enthralled from the moment 
I picked up the magazine until Maid it down. 
Only slightly inferior to “The Metal Monster,” 
it is one of his best. 

David Miller. 

306 College, 

Valdosta, Ga. 

NO COMPLAINTS 

Would you be so kind as to send me a list 
of available back number issues of Famous 
Fantastic Mysteries, and Fantastic Novels, 
together with their prices? 

I have only the last two issues of F.F.M. 
and would like to obtain as nearly complete 
a file as possible before entering my subscrip- 
tion. 

Merritt and Finlay are a sure fire combina- 
tion. Keep up the good job of bringing the 
cream from Argosy and you’ll never hear a 
complaint from me. 

B. C.’ Hilliard. 

225 Fayette St., 

Morgantown, West Va. 

Editor’s Note: Such a list is available to 
those who would like to have it. 
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BACK ISSUES WANTED 

IVe read F.F.M. for about a year and await 
each new issue very eagerly. The August is- j 
sue was very good. The cover was one of the ! 
best Finlay covers I have seen. The whole 
English language lacks adjectives to describe 
it. The Merrittale in this issue was good, al- 
though not ais good as some others of his. 

My files of F.F.M. go back to Oct. 1941 and 
I would like to acquire any issues before this 
date from readers who will sell them. Es- 
pecially I would like to get Geo. Allan Eng- 
land’s “Darkness and Dawn” as I have the 
last two novels of this trilogy. 

George Hovind. 

2323 Prospect St., 

La Crosse, Wise. 

KEEP ’EM DRAWING! 

Here I am again. Main reason for this one 
is the issue of F.F.M. containing “Creep, 
Shadow!” Boy, oh. Boy! That cover! Finlay 
is so far ahead of all other pulp artists that 
they never will catch him. Let’s have more 
and more of him, please. And how about 
another series of pictures by him? And 
where’s Bok? Keep ’em drawing! 

“Creep, Shadow!” was much more interest- 
ing than “Burn, Witch, Burn!” But both of 
them still have a long way to go to catch up 
with the “Moon Pool,” “Conquest of the Moon 
Pool,” “The Dwellers in the Mirage,” and the 
“Metal Monster.” 

What I can’t understand in “Creep, Shad- 
ow!” is why Dahut, who was betrayed by 
Alan in ancient years would allow the same 
identical thing to happen again. Some freak 
of the feminine nature, no doubt. Anyway, it 
made very interesting reading. 

Here’s a little information that may help 
me and some of your readers too. I have 
extra copies of F.F.M. containing “Citadel of 
Fear,” “The Radio Beasts,” and two copies of' 
the issues containing “The Afterglow.” I will 
trade for any of the first three issues of F.F. 
M. or the copy containing “Sunken Cities.” 

By the way, is there any hope of reprinting 
the greatest story of Stanley G. Weinbaum? 
The one I mean of course is “The Black 
Flame.” I have tried everywhere to secure a 
copy of it but have not succeeded. 

Well, keep those classics coming and I will 
continue to have F.F.M. Number One on my 
hit parade. That’s where it has been ever 
since it has been published. 

Agree Brown. 

213 W. Indiana St., 

Evansville, Indiana. 

LAST FOUR ISSUES BEST 

I must admit that the last four issues of 
F.F.M. (June through Sept.) just about 
bowled me over. When I became a fantasy 
fan, the bsue of your mag. then on the stands 
featured Francis Stevens “The Citadel of 
Fear.” I didn’t care for it. The story that 
brought me back into line was Farley’s “The 
Radio Planet” of which I had read the first 
installment in an old Argosy. 


Many are finding 
welcome relief through the gentle 
vibration.adlustabla infra-red heat, and 
dilation provided by the DILA-THERM. 
Amodem.sdentlflcaUy dasignad instru- 
ment for easy, economical home use. 
Ubaral farms. Write today for full de- 
tails and 30-day trial ofier.Inter- rnrr 
cstlng booklet on Prostatitis rKCt 

THE DILA-THERH CO., INC. 

2222 £, CoUbx Ave,, Sonth Bend. Ind. 
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Do you uac juat your thiokiug mimt ? {{ you 
do, you are milling 90 per cent of your 
pouibilitiel. Thoae occaiional huuchei are 
the urges of a vast sleeping force in your 
inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it. 
Push obstacles aside and master life with an 
energy you have overlooked. Send for FREE 
SEALED BOOK, It tella how to obtain 
these teachings. Address: Scribe D.I.W. 
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? DiSc ROSICRUCIANS ? 

? SAN JOSE fAMORC} CALIFORNIA ? 


WORLD’S LARBEST MAKERS Now 

’liilb 


MONEY-BACK 

GUARANTEE! 


On 60 Days* Trial! vqc 

ftomOsyt ah w at oi y OlmctteYnnl w J 

DentaJPlAtMmsdetomeaBaro'— Indl. m 
** * vldunHy—hyM ATT. M 

Take own impreBBloo 
St hone. O^er ^ 
lOOaOOO men & 
women wesri 
^eethwemsde I 


ISEHDNDMOHEYl 

CDCC ImpresBion Material, Infor-. 
rnLu loation.CatsloffiLowPrices. I 

UNITED STATES DENTAL CO, I 
1S55 MILWAUKEE AVCsp DEPT, AlOOa CHICAOOa I 


Easy Money for Christinas ! < 

You make 50c cash on every 2l*card 
Leader Christmas Assortment you 
sell at $1.00. Only 20 boxes pay you 
SlO.OOcash. Also take fast orders for 
SOforSX Name'lmprlnted EMBOSSED 
Chrlstfnaa Graaiins Carda. Gorao tm a 
eye -catchinflr denlirnB. Arauin^ vmluee never 1 
shown ho^re! 11 otjjer i^Qiar aBBortmeote- 


Oil-Ette. Reliiriouia. Gift wreps, etc. Also SI | 

PorsoDAl Stationery. No experience needed. 

Start eamlns now. write foreampleeonapproval. 

ARTISTIC CARD CO. 246 Way, Elmira, N.Y. I 

MlNEOlmoWf DIAMOND I 

Famous WHITE Zircon sea, 
Bpurkles like a diamond, costs 
08% leaal Cuts gluas, reuUtB aci^ 
FREE catalog of amazing values 
In genuine Zircons set In men's 
and women's gold or silver rings* 
Write for your copy today 1 

in M Y. visit Our iho'wroom$ 
KIMBERLY GEM CO., Ino* 
Dspu MY-S 603 sm Avs* NaV.Q 
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STUDY AT HOME 

Legally trained men win blgb- 
er positions and bigger sue* 
cess In business and publlo 

life. Greater op^rtunltiea now than 
ever before. .Biff corporntions are 
_ beaded by men with legal trainlnga 

More AbilK^ More F^tige; More Money 

S r. guide you step by step. You cau train at home 
nrlng apara time. Degree of LL. B. Succeasful 
ar^aatee In every aection of tlie U. S. We fcmlah 
■11 text material, including Id-volome Law Library. Low cost, eaay 
terms. Gat oar valaahle 4e-page"Uiw Tialnlniifai Leadeiablp”.and 
“EMdence" books FREE. Send for them NOW. 
ijiSalle Eatonslon Unlveralty, Dept. lOse-L Chicago 
A CorrespeiMlence InstItutloD 





U. S. Stamps wanted at 90% of Face Value. Money 
Order, check or cash sent on receipt. Send Stamps 
Registered Mail. 

United Trading. Dept. M 10— 101 W. 41 St.. N. Y. C. 

Bend for FREE CIRCULAR of PHOTOSTAMPS. Tour favorite 
picture on stamps at Ic each In lots ol lUO. Agents Wanted. 

NATIONAL PHOTOSTAMPS— Dept M 10— 101 W. 41 St., N. Y. C. 


GUNS and SWORDS 

Are you interested in Swoids* 
Guns. Pistols. Armor f 
You’]] Hod these and many 



' uuier rcUCB in our new 1942 catalog, listing over 
800 authentic Items. 

Civil War sahro and senbhard — $4.75. LEF-HOTCHKISS 
bolt action e-mm navy riflo— ^15 plus shipping cost. 
Sword bayonet and 6cabbard-~S2.25. To get new ex> 
citing catalog of antique and modem swords, guns, dagv 
gers. old armor and den decorations— -send 20c. 

ROBERT ABELS, Box V. 860 LEXINGTON AVE., N. Y. C. 


COLON TROUBLES EXPLAINED 

40-page FREE BOOK — tells facts about 
Colon Troubles, Constipation, Stomach Condi- 
tions, Piles, Fistula and other related ailments. 
Corrective treatments explained. Thornton &• 
Minor Clinic, Suite HC1002, 926 McGee, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 



' THf OWIGINAl 

BLUE BOOK 


• Get ihU Big, Complete 72 page Original 
Blue Book. CootaIp« mystifyiog oovetiiesg 
magiciaoa and conjurera epeeiallies— 
DICE-CARDS'GAAIES, Inks, LayoulSg etc. 
Supplira of all Linds. Write (odoyl 

H. C. EVAN& & CO. 

Depl. 42.K U20 WEST ADAMS STREET • CHICAGO 

ASTHMA 

Kidder’s Asthmatic Pastilles (in use for 100 years) 
and “Kidderettes” (you smoke them hut they contain 
no tobacco) bring relief to asthma sufferers because the 
fumes of both are Inhaled, giving direct aid to the 
source of the spasms. If you’re suffering from asthma, 
you can’t afford not to use them. Pastilles 00c or 
$1.10, “Kidderettes” 35c at drug stores, or mailed 
postpaid. Write for free sample. Samuel Kidder & Co., 
4 Boardwalk Arcade, Atlantic City, N. J. 


SONG & POEM WRITERS 

New Songwriters in great demand. Send us your Poems. 
We set them to MUSIC FREE. Hear your song on a 
phonograph record. Send for FREE Folder today. 

-CINEMA SONG COMPANY 

P.O. Box No. 2828, Dept. M4, Hollywood, jCalif. 


Here is a list of stories I think you should 
print soon; 

E. R. Burroughs: “A Princess of Mars*'; 
“The Gods of Mars”; “At the Earth’s Core”; 
“The Land that Time Forgot.” 

Ray Cummings: “Tama, Princess of Mer- 
cury”; “Tama of the Light Country”: “The 
Fire Girl.” 

A. Merritt: “The Ship of Ishtar.” 

Otis Adelbert Kline: “Maza of the Moon”; 
“The Swordsman of Mars”; “The Outlaws of 
Mars.” 

William Grey Beyer: “Minions of Mars”; 
“Minions of Mercury”; “Minions of the 
Moon.” 

I would like to correspond with fans in' 
New York State from the ages of 15 to 18 
who are interested in fantasy and science fic- 
tion. 

John Rouse. 

166 Rock Island St,, 

Gouvemeur, N. Y. 

“THE HORLA” BEST 

As A. Merritt is the Lord of Fantasy, so 
Virgil Finlay is the Lord of Fantastic Illus- 
trating. He has turned out a masterpiece of 
beauty in his cover for “Creep, Shadow!” 
Merritt’s story is extremely good, but not up 
to “The Moon Pool,” “The Snake Mother,” or 
“The Metal Monster.” 

Cumming’s novel in the September issue 
was mediocre. 

Tod Robbins’ story was good, but “The 
Horla’’ surpassed it to get first place. (Imagine 
having de Maupassant and Shakespeare in 
the same issue.) 

By all means reprint E. E. Smith’s “Sky- 
lark” series, even if they aren’t Munsey 
stories. “The Ark of Fire,” also; it was very 
good. 

Rush “The Ship of Ishtar.” Has Francis 
Stevens written any good fantasy that you 
haven’t published? 

I agree with “Ptarek’s” suggestion of a 
poetry page. I am enclosing a poem for “The 
Horla.” 

Banks Mebane. 

P. O. Box 1139, 

Wilson, N. C. 

FOR “THE HORLA” 

Through the hoary, far-flung gates 
Of time, in never-ending throng, 

There sweeps the horde of life. 

Life, eternal, that lives, and mates, 

And dies; then is replaced 
By further life. Forever, strife; 

And yet throughout the chaos 
There is an order, so evenly spaced 
In lines, that mark the worlds. 

One line that marks our earth, we cross, 

A horde of creatures there; nor 
Is man the last . . . for life swirls 
Throughout the time of earth. 

Yet life must go, for 

The ancieiU portals of time cry out 

For life, and" of it never is there dearth. 




Why Can't You Write? 

IVs much simpler than you think! 

S o many people with the “germ” of writing in them simply can’t get started. 

They siilfcr from inertia. Or they set up imaginary harriers to taking the 
first step. 

Many are convinced the field is confined to persons gifted with a genius for 
writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writing is done by so-called 
“unknowns." 

Not only do these thovisands of men and women produce most of the fiction 
published, but countless articles on business alTairs, social inaiters, domestic 
science, civilian defense and war activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every week thousands of checks for I25, 

So YEARS OLD — ^100 and more go out to writers whose latent ability was perhaps no greater 



SO YEARS OLD — 
SELLS FIRST 
5TORY BEFORE 
COMPLETING 
COURSE 

“For thirty years / 
Houndered iri and out 
of various pursuits 
valnt y seeking one 
which would be satis- 
factory. With my en- 
rollment in N.I.A., the 
quest of years ended. 
The sale of my first 
feature article to In- 
dianapolis Star, four 
months before I com- 
pleted the course, 
thrilled and inspired 
me. Thanks to the N. 
I A., I sit on top of 
the world — at fifty." 
— Helen C. Tyrell, 
Bourbon, Jnd. 


than yours. 



The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to learn to write is by writing! 
Newspaper copy desk editors waste no time on theories or ancient classics. The 
storv is the thing. Every copy “cub” goes through the course of practical 
criticism— a training that turns out more successful authors than any other 
evperience. That is why Newspaper Institute of America bases its writing in- 
struction on the Copy Desk Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. And upon the very kind of actual assignments 
given daily to metropolitan reporters. Thus you 

learn by doing, not by studying the individual ~ . . _ . , . ix r c 1 

styles of model authors. W A lx AAAIxty 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively WRITERS 

by practical writers. Gradually they help to dan- .... 

fy your own clistinctive style Writing soon be- 

comes easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you fhe careers of innumerable of 

gain the “professional” touch that gets your ma- the world’s greatest authors. 

terial accepted by editors. Above all, you see cathe?,"' Erne?t''‘"HeminS 

constant progress week by week as your faults Edna Ferber, Irvin S. Cobb, 

are corrected and your rvriting ability grows. lohn Buchan, Fannie Hurst, 


Have You Natural Ability? 

Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal 
whether or not you have natural talent for writ- 
ing. It will analyze your powers of observation, 
your imagination and dramatic instinct. You’ll 
enjoy taking this test. There is no cost or obliga- 
tion. Simply mail the coupon below, today. 
Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Ave., 
New' York, N. Y. (Founded 1925) 


Every war has launched or 
marked fhe turning point in 
the careers of innumerable of 
the world’s greatest authors. 
Laurence Stallings, Willa 
Gather, Ernest Hemingway, 
Edna Ferber, Irvin S. Cobb, 
lohn Buchan, Fannie Hurst, 
Robert W. Chambers, C. K. 
Chesterton, Edith Wharton, 
Rupert Brooke, Rudyard Kip- 
ling, Sherwood Anderson, are 
but a few of many whose ca- 
reers began or gained new 
momentum in war-time. This 
war may be your golden op- 
portunity to express yourself! 
Send today for your N. I. A. 
Writing Aptitude Test. Spe- 
cial terms and privileges for 
U. S. service men. 


BUS DRIVER 
ELLS 8 STORIES 

"Since reporting the 
le of my first at- 
mpt at a magazine 
tide, I have sold 
iree others, also four 
ature stories were ac- 
pted by the local 
wspaper. The credit 
all yours. When you 
nsider that I'm a 
iver for the local 
s company, you can 
'.dily see my time is 
II taken up," — Her- 
■n R. Bach, Box 
3, Pacific Grove, 
lit 




Mi$g 1 
Mrs. 1 
Mr. J 


Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test and fur- 
ther information about writing for profit. 


Address. 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call on you.) 


FOOT ITCH 

ATHLETE’S FOOT 



WHY 

TAKE CHANCES 

The germ that causes the diseas 
is known as Tinea Trichophytoi 
It buries itself deep in the tissue 
of the skin and is very hard to kil 
A test made shows it takes 15 min 
utes of boiling to destroy the gem 
whereas, upon contact, laboratoi 
tests show that H, F. will kill th 
germ Tinea Trichophyton within 1 
seconds. 

H. F. was developed solely fo 
the purpose of relieving Athlete’ 
foot. It is a liquid that penetrate 
and dries quickly. You just paint th 
affected parts. H. F. gently peel 
tlie skin, which enables it to get t 
parasites which exist under the oute 
cuticle. 

ITCHING OFTEN 
RELIEVED 
QUICKLY 

Ab soon a.s .you apply H. F. yo 
may find that the itching- is relieve 
Vou should paint the infected pa 
with H.F. each night until your fe, 
are better. Usuall.v this takes froi 
three to ten days. I 

H. F. .should leave the skin st- 
and smooth. You may marvel at t' 
quick way It brings you relief, 
costs you nothing to try. so If y- 
are troubled with .Athlete’s Fe 
why wait a day longer. 

H. F. SENT 
ON FREE TRIAi 


PAY NOTHING 

TILL RELIEVED 

SEND COUPON 

At least 50% of the adult population of the 
United States are being attacked by the dis- 
ease known as Athlete’s Foot. 

Usually the disease starts between the toes 
Little watery blisters form, and the .skin 
cracks and peels. After a w'hile, the itching 
becomes intense, and you feel as though you 
would like to scratch off all the skin. 


BEWARE OF IT SPREADING 

Often the disease travels all over the bot- 
tom of the feet. The soles of your feet be- 
come red and swollen. The skin also cracks 
and peels, and the itching becomes worse 
and worse. 

Get relief from this disease as quickly as 
possible, because it is both contagious and 
infectious and it may go to your hands or 
even to the under arm or crotch of the legs. 


.Sign and mail tiir 
coupon, and a bottle 
of H. F. will be 
mailed you immediately. Don't 
.-jend any money and don’t pav 
the postman any money, 
don't pay anything any time 
iinles.s H. P, is lielping you 
If it does help you, we know 
you will be glad to send us 
$1 for the bottle at the end 
of ten days. That’s how 
much faith we have in 
H. F. Read, sign and mall 
the coupon today. 



GORE PRODUCTS, Inc. 

SM I'erdido .St., New Orieatts, La. 
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